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ON ETNA 

CHAPTER I 

It is so easy to adore Sicilians and so difficult to re- 
spect them. 

Ceres, whose vanity was one of her most charming 
imperfections, imagined that she had been given a 
nature which understood the fine temperament and 
subtle character of these apparently simple and child- 
like people. They smiled to her, she smiled to them ; 
she understood a few of their charming compliments. 
Sicilian compliments are not difficult to interpret (for 
are not love and flattery the feminine Volapiik?), nor 
did she dream that there were other things, which she 
did not comprehend, said in the same seductive voice — 
things which would have set the wayward, whimsical 
mouth back into colder and more classic lines. 

Ceres was whole-hearted: what she loved she be- 
lieved in, what she believed in she never questioned. 

The castello was lonely, and Ceres was young; her 
days had not yet begfun to shrink ; the twelve months 
between each birthday still seemed more than one year. 
Everything for her lay in the romantic future ; things 
might happen to-morrow which did not happen to-day. 
In the calendar of a woman's life the meridian is 
passed when her thoughts turn to the past. Age 
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finds its romance in memories, youth in unconquerable 
hope. 

Are our dreams the only realization of our youthful 
anticipations ? 

Ceres' wings were still undipped, and in a land 
where freedom is fraught with danger she was ever 
flying in the path of the eagle. 

Ceres had a light-hearted way of leaving undone the 
things she ought to have done, and an irresistible way 
of doing those things which she ought not to have done. 
In Sicily the things a beautiful girl ought not to do 
are very numerous. Beauty must smile cautiously and 
walk discreetly where human nature is strong and pas- 
sions are primitive. 

But Ceres was Northern bred, and did not know that 
eyes which laugh, under lids that are heavy-laden, and 
lips that are all too human, should not be used in that 
land of fierce suns and storms as girls may use them in 
cooler, greener lands. 

Besides, Ceres, with the impetuous assurance of 
youth, added to the socialistic influence of a millionaire 
uncle with whom she had always spent her holidays, 
sided with the brigands, and adored the mystery of the 
Mafia. 

It was wrong in Ceres openly to express her sym- 
pathy with the brigands, whom she firmly believed to 
be socialistic heroes, and with the Mafia, who com- 
pelled her father to live in his ancient castello of 
Misterbianco, guarded by a private army of twenty 
untrustworthy men. But it was feminine to defend 
fiercely a secret society whose workings she did not 
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understand, because it breathed of mystery and 
romance. And so imperfect a thing as Ceres was per- 
fectly feminine. 

For in a woman imperfections make perfection. 

" I must find some sensible woman to look after her/' 
her distracted father had said again and again, yet he 
dreaded the intrusion. 

Ceres was the only woman in the castello, and Ceres 
was his. 

The twenty men who constituted his guard of 
campieri had, by their treachery and intrigues, de- 
prived themselves of the society of their wives and 
daughters. 

Ceres was therefore the only petticoated thing which 
ever passed in and out of the big castello door. 

The two fine-limbed, fine-featured fellows whose 
duty it was to stand armed at the door night and day 
found their duty less monotonous since the Donna 
Ceres had appeared. 

For Ceres, who knew scarcely a word of their amaz- 
ing langfuage, adored them for the fine qualities which 
they did not possess. 

But did any man ever possess the exact qualities, 
good or bad, which a good woman attributes to him? 

In the old castello or convento, as it was more 
properly called, Ceres had one true knight or slave — for 
as yet he had no chance of proving his knighthood — 
but being only an Englishman, and a very typical one, 
he was given little place in her kingdom of romance. 

Up to the date of Ceres' arrival at the castello Mr. 
Sandeman had not given much thought to women — 
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they had played a small part in his life — ^but now that 
Ceres had appeared his outlook on things generally 
had altered. 

Ceres, with her laughing mouth, made tender with 
its hint of pathos, and frank answering eyes, was the 
beginning and end of his lonely days. 

For all these years while he had served her father 
with ungrudging loyalty he had met no maid or mar- 
ried woman who dared to respond, with that sympathy 
of eyes and smile, to the attentions of a man who was 
not her father, or her brother, or her husband. 

He had grown disinterested and scornful of the pro- 
testing modesty of look and mien, and of the retiring 
suggestiveness of the ever sex-conscious Sicilian 
woman. He knew them for what they were, their 
beauty and their charm. But he was an Anglo-Saxon, 
and his heart leaped out to meet the frank, unabashed 
coquetry of the pure-minded English girl. 

In spite of her impetuous rashness, in spite of her 
self-will and splendid vanity, there was something cool 
and bracing about Ceres which he had missed in the 
languorous energy of the Southern woman. 

Ceres' father, Don Tommaso, as he was always 
called, saw from the beginning that his able agent and 
loyal friend was knocked out of breath — ^was winded, so 
to speak — ^by the first sight of Ceres, and he pitied him. 

His daughter was almost a stranger to him — indeed, 
it was a little difficult at first to realize that he was the 
father of this amazing young creature who had swooped 
down upon the lonely old castello, hidden away under 
the frowning mass of Mother Etna in far Sicily. But 
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Don Tommaso had enjoyed the friendship of many 
fair women in his day, and he knew, though Mark did 
not, that England contained others such as Ceres. 

To Mark, Ceres seemed to have come to them like 
one of the rare birds which pass over snow-capped Etna 
on their flight from Africa to cooler climes. 

Ceres thought that her coming had been waited for 
impatiently all the long years she had been at school 
in England and in Paris. She imagined that her 
father had ticked off the days on his calendar as she 
had on hers, year by year, until the eventful date 
arrived. Of Mark Sandeman she had never heard, 
although Mark was more like a son to her father than 
she was like a daughter. 

Besides, as has been hinted, Ceres had not come to 
Sicily to consider, while living on the slopes of Etna, 
such things as mere Mr. Sandemans. 

The water-carrier and goatherd on her father's 
estate were more romantic figures, let alone the twenty 
picturesquely uniformed campieri. 



CHAPTER II 

Ceres had discovered Mr. Sandeman in his office 
counting out her father's money. Mark had, of course, 
heard of her arrival the night before ; for had not the 
whole castello been gay with festive flags and flames 
in honour of her coming? 

Had not he himself seen to it that the coachman 
put on his smartest uniform, and that he and the six 
campieri who went to meet Don Tommaso and his 
daughter were properly armed? But his modesty had 
kept him in his own study in his private portion of the 
castello at the time of her arrival. 

He had not seen how graciously Ceres had played 
her part as she passed through the long colonnade 
where the farm servants of that vast estate and the 
house servants had assembled to bow and bow, and 
salute with charming grace of speech and movement 
the daughter of Signor Carresbrook on her first homo- 
coming. 

He had, of course, heard of her beauty. It was on 
the lips of every man in the place. Beauty is common 
property in Sicily — ^a gift of the gods in that smiling 
land where the gods are not yet dead. 

" come i bella e simpatical '' was spoken at the 
wine-press, in the corn-bam, under the almond-trees, 
amongst the tall artichokes, and in the olive orchard, or 
wherever the men were at work. 

6 
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Mark pretended not to hear, and never to under- 
stand if he did hear, what the men said to one another 
in broad Sicilian. It was the one secret he had care- 
fully guarded all these years, his perfect knowledge and 
control of the corrupt language of the island. 

Even Ceres' father was ignorant of the fact, for a 
secret is no longer a secret if you tell it to your own 
shirt, as Bismarck said when he counselled his Generals. 
Mark felt, he knew not why, that his knowledge of 
Sicilian and the people's ignorance of that knowledge 
would one day prove useful. 

It is often wise to appear a fool ! 

When Ceres swept into Mark's dark office like a 
whirlwind of roses, he felt for the first time an intense 
hatred for his business-like and unromantic surround- 
ings. He knew that she would have preferred looking 
at a rubbish heap of decayed cacti. The whirlwind 
almost danced past him, then suddenly halted and made 
a stiff but gracious little bow. The light skirts and 
bright ribbons, which had been gathered high in her 
hands to keep them off the wet flags, were dropped 
automatically. It was then that the astonished agent 
realized the girl's fair height. 

He almost cried out at his first daring glance, his 
feelings were so suddenly taken by storm. 

How could anything at once be so boyishly straight 
and slender, and yet so exceedingly soft and feminine? 

Why was the beautiful mouth so whimsical and yet 
so sad ? As it laughed at him now, there was as much 
pathos as disdain in the short upper lip, which seemed 
to curl up on purpose to show two clear white teeth. 
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" Good-day/' she said, lifting her dark lashes slowly, 
and driving the laughter out of her eyes. " You look 
as if the skies had fallen. Am I interrupting? Should 
I not have come in ? " 

Mr. Sandeman rose from his office seat. 

" Some blue of the sky has fallen," he said, " and I 
did not expect it. ... I was taken by surprise." 

" So it seems," she said, allowing her eyes to laugh 
again. "Were you counting out your gold? What 
a lot there is! What are you going to do with 
it?" 

" It is your father's," he said ; " it is going to the 
bank. ... It is not safe to keep it long here, for 
everyone knows that the macaroni wheat has just been 
sold." 

" You are Mr. Sandeman, my father's English 
agent?" 

Mark bowed. 

Ceres' head went higher. 

" Are you like my father? " she said coldly. " He 
trusts nobody except you/' she added hotly, " and he 
gives these dear people such bad characters." 

" Your father is the justest of men ; he has good 
reason. . . ." 

" I know, I know ! " Ceres said impatiently; " but he 
doesn't trust them, and distrust begets deceit. I 
would not be true to a person, however just, who did 
not trust me." 

" But you are English ; you expect to be trusted." 

Ceres looked at Mark Sandeman in a way that was 
meant to make him feel small. 
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'* Do these people not expect to be trusted? Are 
you capable of judging? " 

" No, Miss Carresbrook, they do not ; they think 
the man who trusts them is a fool; they have their 
own code of morality, and honour, such as we know it, 
does not come into it." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Sandeman," she said, " but I don't 
believe that. I know I only arrived last night, but 
instinct goes for a great deal with women, and I feel 
I can trust these people. Why, they are delightful ! " 
she said. " I have only lived since I arrived in Italy, 
and Sicily is even better than Italy. It is so exquisitely 
pagan, so instinct with the gods." 

Mark Sandeman said nothing to spoil the charm of 
the eloquent, enthusiastic face. 

" Oh, I have read and read about this dear land," she 
said. " Instead of doing didl sums at school, I learnt 
my Theocritus and my Virgil by heart . . . only the 
translation, of course," she added laughingly. " You 
needn't be afraid : Fm no blue-stocking. ... I know 
the gods live on Etna still. I know these simple pagan 
people are not ready for the unlovely justice of our 
day." 

Mark could not repress a smile, for to him grim Etna 
was peopled with mala gente in the shape of brigands, 
and not gods. 

The slender figure in the light rich dress moved 
quickly round the big barely furnished room. She 
was a child in search of something to amuse 
her. 

Mr. Sandeman followed her, and pointed out the one 
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or two interesting things the office contained — ^some 
ancient title-deeds and curious modern leases, signed 
with a cross, for few of the tenants could either read 
or write, and they paid their rents in kind. 

One of the things which interested Ceres and made 
her hunger for more details than Mr. Sandeman could, 
or perhaps cared to, give her, was the list of brigands 
he had had sent to him by the local carabinieri. It 
was printed and officially sealed. 

Ceres scanned the list. There were about thirty 
names on it, very Sicilian and fine-sounding, for each 
brigand had bracketed beside his baptismal name the 
pet nickname by which he was known. Sicilians have 
pet names for everything, even their saints. 

As Mr. Sandeman read the names aloud, Ceres' eyes 
sparkled and her blood warmed: "The Beautiful," 
" The Well-beloved," " The Blonde-haired." 

" Oh, how delightful," she said. " How romantic! 
Fancy being captured by the Well-beloved." 

" I'm afraid the reality might be a little disappoint- 
ing," Mark said sarcastically. " All Latin races are 
nailers at fine-sounding names." 

"Yes," she said; "they are 'nailers,' as you say. 
Look at what sweet names they give the Madonna: 
' Our Lady of Pity,' * Our Lady of Succour,' ' Our 
Lady of Sorrows,' * Our Lady of Compassion,' ' Our 
Lady of Pain.' How full of sympathy they are ! " 

" Yes," he said, " and how empty of true feel- 
mg. . . . 

Ceres stopped him. 

"Oh, hush!" she said; "don't, don't! However 
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insincere they may be to you and my father, who are 
so wanting in sympathy, they love Our Lady." 

" Forgive me," he said; " but I did not know you 
were a Catholic." 

" Oh, but I am not/' Ceres said. " I am nothing. 
... I wish I could be : it is all so beautiful ! . . . I 
don't know what I am — a socialist, I think, and a 
* modem pagan.' " 

" You will get a little tired of it all if you live in this 
country long," he said, " but . . ." 

She stopped him. 

" I am afraid you are as Protestant as my father," 
she said. " He has lived all these years in a Roman 
Catholic country, he even has a Roman Catholic chapel 
in his castello, he actually pays a priest to perform Mass 
for his people (that is his sense of justice), and yet he 
is more Protestant than John Knox." 

Mark did not answer. 

" Why does my father so mistrust his people? Why 
does he speak of them with such contempt? " 

" I could tell you many reasons why," he said, " but 
they would bore you." 

The girl's eyes wandered again to the list of 
brigands. 

** Translate it for me, please. I don't quite under- 
stand. . . ." She looked distressed. "I thought I 
could read Italian easily. It is not so difficult as to 
speak it correctly." 

" This," Mark said, " is Sicilian, written by the local 
police. I'm afraid / can't read it either, but I've had 
it all explained to me. It is a description of the brig- 
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ands. This is the effect of it: 'The Well-beloved 
has seven black moles on the nape of his neck, in the 
shape of a half -moon ; * The Blonde-haired ' has a very 
protruding under lip, and eyes set close to his nose; 
* The Beautiful ' has a slice off the left ear." 

Ceres laughed gaily. 

*' I don't believe that's correct," she said. " Please 
let me see." 

Mark did not hand her the list. It was too charm- 
ing to feel her presence close to him, so he held the 
heavily sealed parchment in his hand for her to ex- 
amine. 

" That's the best I can make of it," he said, and 
began again to translate the sentences to her slowly. 

" The people must love them," Ceres said thought- 
fully, " or they would not give them such tender nick- 
names." 

" That's just the worst of it ! " he said. " Both the 
Mafia and the brigands do in a manner defend the 
poor, and settle their disputes and quarrels in a very 
just and able way. A case that would take years to 
finish in the law-courts is settled at once by the 
Mafia/' 

Then he began again. He made an excellent pre- 
tence of not knowing the broad local phraseology of the 
article. 

" How long have you lived in Sicily? " Ceres asked 
suddenly. 

" For ten or twelve years," he said. " I had just left 
Oxford when I first came." 

" When do you think you will be able to speak the 
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language of the people amongst whom 3rou live? '* she 
said. '' Is it so much more difficult than Italian? " 

Mark reddened. 

" Never," he said. " It is an impossible language, 
half Arabic, half base Italian, and heaps of other 
mixtures besides. Each province is influenced by an 
entirely different strain. The Sicilian name for Etna 
is a very good example of the language — Mongibello, 
meaning moimt, mountain — ^a word made out of tnons 
and gibel; the Arabic gibel is the same thing as the 
Latin mons/' 

They both looked at the paper again. 

" The ' Well-beloved ' seems to be a good Catholic," 
he said, " for under his shirt he wears a sacred relic, of 
which there is a minute description. He firmly be- 
lieves it will protect him from all ills, but not from 
doing ill, I suppose. He is, I believe, an extraordinary 
character. There are romantic tales about his birth 
and pedigree; but he's a regular terror in the district, 
heads every socialistic rising, and is one of the leaders 
of the Mafia. Only nothing can be proved against 
him, he is so beloved by the people." 

Ceres had gleaming points about her personality; 
her hair, her eyes, and her teeth caught the light, and 
suggested vigour and perfect health. The personality 
of the " Well-beloved " interested her. 

Mark Sandeman searched his mind for some inci- 
dent to tell her in connection with the brigands. 

" About a year ago," he said, " I was tried in a local 
court of justice for libel. I had called a brigand, 
whom I had caught red-handed stealing your father's 
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wheat, ' a thief.' Oh, Fm not a ' Well-beloved/ I can 
tell you!" 

" They are so very sensitive to * impoliteness/ " she 
said. " I suppose they objected to the plain speaking. 
But how very funny! Were you put in prison? " 

She laughed at the idea. 

" The case took so long to try that in the meantime 
the sensitive brigand was captured by the police while 
he was engaged in robbing a Sicilian judge who had 
sentenced his brother to two years' imprisonment for 
poisoning a well." 

" But do they rob/' Ceres said, " just like common 
thieves ? Surely not ! " 

" Just like common thieves," he said, " only they are 
always armed, and go in for pretty big jobs. It must 
be admitted, however, that they seldom rob anyone 
against whom they have no vendetta. Strangers to 
whom they owe no grudge are perfectly safe." 

" But my father," she said quickly, " they can have 
no grudge against him. He is stem and not very sym- 
pathetic to any Southern race, but he has surely been 
good to these people. He spends all he can afford on 
them. Yet he says he never goes out unarmed or 
unattended, and that the castello is like a fire-brigade 
station, ready to burst into fight at the first sound of 
the big bell at the front-door! It surely can't be 
necessary. He must be perfectly safe. This is, alas 1 
the prosaic twentieth century." 

"Your questions," Mark said gravely, "are very 
difficult to answer. You cannot explain the Sicilian 
character in five minutes. The people here have an 
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imaginary grudge against your father which no justice 
or generosity will wipe out. He is an Englishman, and 
therefore a forestiere, and in their eyes he has no right 
to inherit one of the richest estates in their island. 
The vineyards on Etna are very rich, you know." 

Mark looked at her for a response. She gave him 
merely her interested attention. 

" Your father demands, for the sake of his own 
dignity and for the people's welfare, that his rents 
should be paid, although he returns to his tenants their 
rents four-fold, for he puts it all back on the land with 
interest, and looks after their houses and rights like a 
father. They won't live in the good houses he builds 
for them ; they prefer their mud huts — ^you saw some of 
them, I suppose, on your drive here yesterday." 

"Yes, yes, I saw them," Ceres said. "I thought 
they were goat sheds." The mirth and gaiety had sud- 
denly died out of her face. " Do you know, I am not 
afraid of brigands, I am not afraid of the people, but 
Etna terrifies me — ^these lava streams! that awful 
desolation. I felt h)rpnotized by her. I never 
knew Nature could be so overpowering, so domi- 
nating; it makes humanity seem such a fearfully small 
thing." 

" Etna is extraordinary," he said, " and so is her 
influence. The people who live on her slopes are not 
like any other people in Sicily. They are the children 
of Etna." 

" Even here," Ceres said, " Etna hangs over us like 
a vulture ready to devour us; she is horribly near, 
and yet her very mystery is gorgeous. I don't feel 
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as though we were living, natural beings. Everjrthing 
seems enveloped in mystery. That drive last night/' 
she said with a shudder, " I shall never forget it . . . 
it was like some vision of a lost soul travelling through 
Hades; yet the very hideousness had its charm. I 
didn't want it to come to an end." 

" But some of it was beautiful," Mark said eagerly ; 
" or was it too dark to see the lovely ocean of green 
hills and the strange flowers ? " 

" No, no," Ceres said. " I saw them : it was beauti- 
ful; but I could not tear my soul away from the awful 
lava streams ; they were like the valley of the shadow of 
death . . . they came again and again and again. 
Then when we got here the inside of the castello seemed 
so comfy and safe, and so English in its perfect order, 
that I couldn't believe the journey had been real: it 
seemed like the strangest dream." 

" I know what you mean, for these lava streams still 
give me horrible fits of the blues," Mark said ; " but 
some of the older ones are wonderfully rich. Vines 
and flowers flourish on decayed volcanic deposits like 
an)rthing, although not even an insect or a fungus will 
live on the latest eruption." 

" I thought a brigand was a bogey man," Ceres said. 
" It will make life rather exciting if it is all really true. 
When I saw the coachman and guard armed last night 
I couldn't help smiling. I imagined that it was a little 
bit of swagger on father's part." 

Her face became more serious. 

" You need not be the least afraid," Mr. Sandeman 
said. " You are perfectly safe as long as you don't 
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drive off alone into the country or do anything 
very . . ." 

" Thank you," she said hotly; " but I am not in the 
least afraid. I mean to trust the people. I don't 
approve of the way my father treats them." 

" Please don't do an3^ing rash or foolish," he said. 
" I assure you it isn't wise. In this part of Sicily they 
are mala gente; they are not a bit like the Italians you 
have known, or the gentle people in the province of 
Messina; they are almost savages." 

Ceres smiled with youthful superiority. 

" You need not be the least afraid, Mr. Sandeman ; I 
won't tempt Providence or * Signor the Well-beloved ' 
too far. What ransom would they put on me, do you 
think? " — she asked the question archly — '' what price 
would they put on my head ? " 

" Twenty thousand pounds," he said, '* would be 
about your commercial value, assessing you by your 
father's wealth . . . but even brigands are human. 
It is possible they might make the ransom prohibi- 
tive." 

The sweet mouth became gravely classical, and the 
laughing eyes were withdrawn. Ceres said she had 
stayed too long already, that her father would be ready 
to show her over the castello and the gardens. He 
had been resting after his long and fatiguing journey 
of the day before. 

" What you have told me," she said, " has interested 
me immensely. Good-morning." 

She walked across the flagged cortile, which was sur- 
rounded on three sides by buildings, used for various 
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farm purposes, and for the men's sleeping quarters, 
. but which, in days gone by, when the castello was a 
fortified monastery (or convento, as a monastery is 
always called in Sicily), had been dormitories for the 
monks. 



CHAPTER III 

" I AM the only woman allowed to live in the build- 
ing," Ceres said, as she looked at the stately old con- 
vent ; " I shall make them all my slaves. It is like the 
old monastic days, this curious celibacy — ^not voluntary, 
though, I'm afraid, as it was with the monks, Mr. 
Sandeman is quite good-looking, but as bigoted as 
father. . . ." 

With his name unspoken on her lips, her father sud- 
denly appeared. 

A radiant smile lit up Ceres' face. She ran to him 
and put two caressing hands on his shoulders, while 
she held up her face to be kissed — sl face so fair and 
sweetly arch that Mr. Carresbrook was conscious of his 
privilege. He inwardly wondered if he should ever 
become accustomed to thinking of this wonderful crea- 
ture as his own child. Could he ever exert his right 
of authority over her? 

Ceres noticed his slight embarrassment. The finest 
part of her beauty lay in her tender sensibilities. It 
was a face which not even the secluded life of a convent 
could guard from suffering and tragedy. 

" You must get accustomed to having a woman about 
the place," she said gaily; "you aren't a real monk, 
you know/* 

" You were such a child when I saw you last, I can't 
believe that little Ceres is grown up." 

19 
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"Did I do it too soon, dear? Weren't you just 
pining for me ? " She spoke with mock sadness. " It 
seemed such a long, long time to me. I thought I 
should never be grown up!" This was said almost 
tearfully. 

Mark Sandeman stood at his office window, and 
watched the man whom he had always thought of as 
a complete bachelor, and not so very much his own 
senior in looks, being kissed and flirted with by the 
young goddess, whose rich clothes and soft movements 
were a feast for his eyes. Ceres could not help flirting 
even with her own father. 

"The nicest women are made that way, though 
the women who cannot flirt will not allow it," he 
thought. 

Mark felt a new deference for Ceres' father, and 
wondered if he realized his privilege. 

" What's the use of being a fool," he said suddenly, 
" dreaming of a girl like that ? She'll want a million- 
aire. It is desecration to think of some women being 
the wives of poor men, and Ceres is one of them." But 
the heavy-lidded violet eyes still fevered him, and the 
curling lips taunted. He remembered the little dimple 
in her resolute chin, the pretty imperious head. 

"Was she fair or dark?" He could not decide. 
The clear, pale skin flushed with the loveliest colour, 
the dark, meeting eyebrows were as fine and straight 
as a pencil line, the lashes as dark as sable, the soft 
English brown hair threaded with gold. Did dark 
eyebrows and dark hair proclaim a woman dark? He 
was not sure. He thought violet-blue eyes like Ceres' 
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made a woman fair. Hang it all! what did it 
matter? She was the sweetest, most fragrant thing 
he had ever seen ... he was sure she smelt of wild 
roses. 

He swore at his own humble position, as the clear 
voice seemed to repeat the words, " You are my father's 
English agent." His occupation was one of tmending 
routine, watching and waiting to match the quick- 
witted Sicilians. There was, besides, a lack of almost 
any sort of amusement except a bit of rough shooting, 
which he could never enjoy as he used to enjoy shoot- 
ing at home, for he had always to be armed against 
brigands, and could never go alone. He had scarcely 
spoken to a friend or acquaintance except Mr. Carres- 
brook for eight months. Of course, there were the 
Sicilian workmen on the place, and here and there he 
knew a lawyer or poor professor, who lived in one of 
the numerous hill cities which lie round the slopes of 
Etna ; but he had little in common with them, and the 
cities were miles and miles away. . . . 

Yet ten years ago he had accepted the situation 
gladly, and until to-day had found no fault with it. 
Unfortunately, he had inherited a portion of his money 
when quite a youth, and had managed to fritter so 
much of it away while he was at Oxford that he had 
practically nothing to live upon when Mr. Carresbrook 
made him the oflFer of the situation. 

He had the sense to see that if he earned his own 
living for ten years things might right themselves, and 
that when he was a little over thirty he might with 
great economy be able to live on his charming property. 
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Mark was working for this object, and saving almost 
every penny of the liberal salary which Mr. Carres- 
brook paid him. 

Mr. Carresbrook had seen at a glance that he was 
just the sort of young man he wanted. His perfect 
knowledge of Italian, which he had acquired by spend- 
ing almost every winter in Italy with his delicate 
mother, was necessary for the situation. Besides, 
Mark was the son of his old chum, who had died when 
Mark was only ten years old, and he had watched over 
the boy. 

"Why does Mr. Sandeman live here, father?" 
Ceres asked suddenly. 

" Because he ran through half his fortune when he 
was a young ass at college, and had to do some- 
thing/' 

Ceres puckered her meeting eyebrows, and said, 
"Oh, I see." 

Her father said, " He's a very steady fellow now, 
and comes of a good old family; it was horse-racing 
and hunting that did for him. He inherited his money, 
or part of it, at eighteen, and he thought eight hundred 
pounds a year was a bottomless pit." 

" He certainly seems steady," Ceres said thought- 
fully. " I can't imagine him ever having been any- 
thing else. Perhaps Etna has a sobering effect. Does 
Etna always block out the sun ? It's so cold 1 " 

"Get your wrap, dear," her father said quickly. 
"Why, you've nothing but this scrap of lace and 
gossamer over your chest ! " 

" I had no idea it could be so cold in Sicily," she 
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said, shivering a little as she spoke. " I thought there 
was always sunshine in the laughing land." 

"There is Sicily and Sicily. Remember, we are 
well up on Etna. It is very cold here for eight months 
in every year ; the snows keep the winds cold tmtil the 
intense heat of summer comes." 

A farm servant passed them at that moment. 

" Buon giomo, signore," the man said, bowing low, 
and smiling as though he adored his master. 

" Buon giomo," Mr. Carresbrook said indifferently. 
" Is your wife better? Did she take the quinine I sent 
her yesterday? How is the baby? " 

" Grazie, signore, grazie molte—grasie. My wife 
is much better, owing to the signore's noble gener- 
osity ! " The man turned to Ceres, and again bowed 
low. *' Belli^sima signorina, the illustrious signore 
your father is a father to the poor as well, and to every 
family on his estate; may our Blessed Lady protect 
him ! " He crossed himself fervently as he spoke. 

" Oh, tell me what he is saying ! " Ceres said im- 
pulsively — " something nice about you, I know, and 
our Blessed Lady." She smiled at the man, and said 
'' Si, si," at short intervals. " What an annoying 
language it is ! What is he saying ? " 

" Oh, a lot of rot he doesn't mean ! " her father said. 

Ceres' brows puckered again. 

" Oh, father, I can't believe it. I'm sure he spoke 
the truth, he looked so grateful. They aren't all 
deceitful?" 

" Well, as a matter of fact, I know that very man 
sold every grain of quinine I gave him last winter for 
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his sick daughter. They doctor themselves most 
cleverly with herbs : they are wonderfully wise in that 
sort of knowledge; but this is such a fever bed that 
I started a dispensary in the castello for extreme 
cases. Tm a bit of a doctor in my way. It cost me a 
small fortune in drugs, I can assure you; still I didn't 
mind if it was doing them good, for the climate is 
terrible. But the end came ; Mr. Sandeman found out 
that everything I gave them was sold to the local 
chemist, so now I positively refuse to let them take the 
quinine away." 

" Mr. Sandeman is a regular Didymus," Ceres said ; 
"he believes in no one. Some people have a knack 
of discovering all the unpleasant truths in the world." 

" He's a very useful fellow," her father said. " And 
look here, Ceres, don't you begin to think you know 
an)rthing about these people, for you don't." 

Ceres' head went up. 

" He's a most prosaic person," she said. 

They had turned their steps to the colonnade, and 
now stood facing the lovely old Norman chapel, which 
was exactly opposite the inner door of the castello at 
the other end of the long colonnade. 

There was silence for a moment as they stood look- 
ing at the ancient porch. It was perfect of its kind; 
there is no richer Arabo-Norman church porch in 
Sicily. Ceres slipped her hand through her father's 
arm. 

" And it is ours, father," she said, almost in a whis- 
per — " our very own. How wonderful ! I hope it is 
still used for worship. When was it built? " 
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" About the middle of the eleventh century, at the 
same date as the lower portion of the castello. A 
priest comes over on Sundays and saints' days from 
Ademo. It's almost full every Sunday." 

" It scarcely looks like a Roman Catholic Church," 
Ceres said : " it is so simple and plain — ^no side chapels, 
and no little tin hearts or offerings of silver watches or 
wax limbs." 

"I hate all that trash," her father said; "I won't 
allow it. It is dreadful to me to see the way splendid 
Italian churches are disfigured with tawdry decorations 
and cheap offerings." 

"Oh, do you dislike it?" Ceres said, her sensitive 
lips quivering a little. " These poor little tokens of the 
people's gratitude and love are to me so affecting. 
Father dear, don't you think we ought to be Catho- 
lics?" 

" What nonsense, child ! Whatever for ? " 

"We might understand the people; we own this 
church. . . ." She hesitated. " You needn't be the 
least afraid, dear. I am not one. ... I only wish 
I could be. Aunt Eunice used to try to convert me, 
but she failed." 

Ceres sighed. 

" The deuce she did ! " her father said. 

"But, father, any religion is better than none. 
Sometimes I have a splendid adoration for the old 
pagan gods, and I feel pagan and rejoice in my name 
Ceres ... the Earth Mother, then the exaltation of 
the Roman Church gets its hold over me, and I feel it 
is the true Church; in the next few months the most 
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extreme Calvinistic doctrine or the Salvation Army 
attracts me. . . . It is the same with vice and virtue; 
the extremes of things have their mystery and attrac- 
tion ... for me, at least." 

Her father looked down at the eloquent, pleading 
face; there were certainly no signs of vice there. He 
grew a little afraid. . . . What was he going to do 
with this creature of such high impulses and of so sen- 
sitive a temperament in the lonely old castello, situated 
as it was in an atmosphere of mystery and danger? 
Who was to satisfy her desires ? 

Ceres looked at the cenotaphs of her departed an- 
cestors which lined the walls. These, Protestant 
generals, and judges, and admirals, seemed to her to 
be sailing under false colours. Why were their 
memories preserved in this ancient Catholic place of 
worship? Why did the church belong to them? 
Why did the estates belong to them ? . . . 

Simply because centuries ago a weak King, grateful 
to his powerful ally and false to his Church (so Ceres 
thought), had robbed the monks of this rich monastery 
and its lands on the slopes of Etna, and presented it as 
a token of gratitude to his ally for his services as a 
condottiere. It was a strange present to give an Eng- 
lishman, this dismal old monastery situated in one of 
the most dangerous parts of Sicily; for at the time the 
King gave it the lands were not so rich as they are 
to-day. In Ceres' opinion it was not the King's to 
give : it belonged to the Church. 

Yet her very being thrilled with pride at the thought 
that the strong old monastery, with its ominous brig- 
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and towers at every angle, and the lovely old church 
actually belonged to her father, and that she was his 
heir. She felt like some princess in a fairy tale who 
had yet to discover her prince. 

Father and daughter continued their tour of inspec- 
tion. The old Italian garden behind the castello was 
kept in perfect order, and such an ancient stillness 
reigned there that Ceres felt as though she was intrud- 
ing on some spot which had remained sacred to the 
memory of the monks who had designed this earthly 
paradise. For even though the winters are severely 
cold, the sun was rich enough to warm the earth, and 
the garden was bright with wild pink peonies and irises 
of wonderful hues. But the hush and mystery of the 
place enveloped the girl and compelled silence. The 
most curious feature about the estate — ^that which she 
unconsciously felt but could not express — ^was the per- 
fect English order and rule that reigned everjrwhere, 
although nothing in the world could have been more 
totally un-English than the old castello itself, with Etna 
brooding over it. 

Neither the gay Palermitan, nor the pampered poor 
of Taormina, nor the gentle Syracusan, can tell you 
anything of the lives lived by the people, to whom 
Etna is still a mother and a god — ^people for whom 
Etna, with her rich vineyards and desolate lava streams 
and teeming population, constitutes the world; people 
to whom money is an unknown quantity, but who pay 
their rents in kind at the different harvests of the year 
— the olive, the grapes, and the grain; a desperate peo- 
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pie, whom fierce winds and suns and fevers and the 
endless fight for existence have made what they are — 
the mala gente of Sicily. 

Ceres asked her father if the towers which projected 
at every gable on the outside of the castello were very 
old. 

" No," he said ; " they were built not forty years ago 
'(although they look almost as old as the rest of the 
castello) as a defence from the brigands, and they are 
still very much used. Come, and I will show you the 
armoury," he said, " at the foot of the staircase just 
inside the front-door. When that big alarm bell rings 
at the outer door where the guard stands every man 
on the place must fly to the armoury, which is kept full 
of arms ready loaded. After they have been served 
out with arms they go off to the different towers, and 
fire on the brigands." 

" But does the bell ever ring for real brigands?" 
Ceres asked. 

" Very much so," he said ; " but you needn't be the 
least afraid ; we are strong enough, and we never allow 
ourselves to grow careless. You see, at sundown the 
same bell rings, only in a different way, and every 
man- Jack on the place has to pass through that door 
into the courtyard, from which there is no other exit. 
A roll call is taken, and no one is allowed to go out of 
the building again." 

"Tm not the least afraid; but have you never 
thought of trusting them, father? " 

Have I never thought of paying the Mafia 
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blackmail, and getting rid of all this bother and 
danger?" 

" Have you? " she said eagerly. 

" No, I have not," he said emphatically, " and never 
shall." 

" What is so dreadful about the Mafia f What is it, 
father?" 

" Everything," he said. " Besides, you surely don't 
think a full-blooded, self-respecting Englishman is 
going to pay blackmail to a set of blackguards who 
defy the Government and take the law into their own 
hands? No, not if I lose every penny I possess, and 
they bum me out of the castellol " 

" But I thought that the Government is rotten, too," 
Ceres said thoughtfully, " and that the people are taxed 
until their ambition is killed, and that if they try to 
get justice in the courts it takes years and years and all 
their fortunes." 

Her father swimg suddenly round, and, lifting her 
lovely face in his two hands, kissed her eager lips. 

" My darling," he said, " when you are in Sicily, if 
you wish to be happy, leave such things alone." 

" But how can one, father, when there is a Mafia 
microbe in every breath of air you breathe? " 

" Well," he said, " don't speak about it— even think- 
ing is unwise." 



CHAPTER IV 

Six months had passed since Ceres had arrived at 
the Castello Misterbianco, and nothing of great im- 
portance had happened. 

It was early spring, " when the melted snows glide 
down the hoary hills, and the steers begin to groan 
under the deep-pressed soil." A little of the novelty 
had worn off, though novelty dies hard with the 
young. What a few months ago had been a wonder 
would soon be a matter of course. 

To Ceres now it seemed no strange thing that a man 
should pay his rent in kind, or, indeed, for anything he 
bought. To-day she no longer stopped to look at the 
big barrels of wine borne on the long, narrow carts, or 
at the rough pig-skins sticking out like blown bladders 
in the wind, full of the strong new vintage, carried 
across the backs of fine black mules or small donkeys, 
which crossed the courtyard to Mr. Sandeman's office. 
Indeed, it seemed much more sensible that a man who 
grew fine macaroni wheat should pay his rent in 
wheat, or that he who grew olives and vines should 
pay it in oil and wine, for, after all, money had to be 
changed again to procure its value. She scarcely 
heard the bell at sundown, or noticed the streams of 
men passing through the big door. 

During the six months Ceres had paid one or two 
short visits to Palermo, which seemed to her, after the 
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wildness of Etna and the medieval atmosphere and 
customs of the Castdlo Misterbianco, a very gay cos- 
mopolitan city. 

One or two things had happened which in a manner 
had robbed brigandage of its romance in her eyes, and 
had somewhat shaken her perfect faith in the natives 
whose virtues she still enthusiastically upheld. 
Within the compound were the oil-stores, with their 
fine old earthenware jars, so large that Ceres at last 
tmderstood how it was possible for Ali Baba's forty 
thieves to find a hiding-place in oil-jars; and the 
granary, too, was there, a splendid medieval hall, 
where the various grains were stored until it was time 
to sell them to Catania or Messina merchants. They 
formed part of the buildings of the cortUe. The 
granary had once been the refectory of the monks. 
Two fierce watch-dogs of pure Sicilian breed were 
kept cliained during the daytime in the courtyard, and 
let loose at night. 

But the wine-cellars were about half a mile from the 
castello, and were managed by a Frenchman. It 
happened that this lonely soul took a holiday, for his 
whole being yearned for the flesh-pots of Palermo. It 
had been whispered that during the Frenchman's brief 
absence only an old man slept in the room which con- 
tained the safe, and that the money paid by a wealthy 
wine merchant for some of the famous Misterbianco 
wines had not yet been taken to the bank. The 
brigands seized their opportunity; the old man was 
gagged and bound, and the safe broken into. 

This was an act of common burglary, which Ceres 
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considered beneath the dignity of the " Well-beloved '* 
or the " Blonde-haired." Certainly, neither of their 
names were implicated in the act. 

The second incident happened one Sunday morning. 
Ceres always attended Mass with the people. She 
thought it would endear her to them, and, besides, she 
was at an age when incense and crucifixes touched her 
emotions. 

As she was crossing the colonnade on this particular 
Sunday morning, she noticed that the men, in twos 
and threes, were talking in whispers, and more than 
once their glances turned to her. 

When she got inside the church she saw a strange 
priest disappear into the vestry. When service was 
about to commence she noticed that the doors were 
carefully closed and locked. As they always stood 
open, this aroused her curiosity. She was still more 
curious when the strange priest appeared at the high 
altar alone, without her father's private chaplain. 
This convinced her that everything was not as it 
should be, for every Sunday since her arrival at the 
castello. Father Ciccio had performed the service, and 
once when he was ill he had taken the precaution to 
send word to the castello. That Sunday morning no 
service had been held; Father Ciccio did not send a 
substitute. 

Ceres rose from her knees and quickly hurried to 
the door, but the key had been withdrawn. She 
asked one of the men, whom she knew well by sight, 
to get it immediately for her, but the man shook his 
head; he pretended not to understand, and pointed to 
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the lock. The key was gone! Ceres' blood rose in 
rebellion ; she was a truer child of her father than she 
was aware of. 

She tried every door, but with the same result. No 
one knew where the man was who had the keys; he 
had, perhaps, gone out by the vestry door and locked 
it behind him. 

Poor Ceres! Her power of speech such as the 
people could understand was very limited, but she 
could manage to demand over and over again "the 
key of the door." 

" Gid, signorina, subito, subitol " was all she could 
get in reply. 

She was certain now that some treachery was in- 
tended, for she realized that the doors had been locked 
to prevent her leaving the chapel. 

She looked round upon the familiar faces, which 
remained absolutely indifferent to her demand; these 
were all people whom she thought loved her sin- 
cerely. 

They had all caressed her with their eyes a thousand 
times ; they had gathered bunches of her father's most- 
prized fruits for her, and brought her bouquets of his 
flowers. They had placed her under the protection of 
their favourite saints. They had made sweet music 
to her on the reed pipes which she so dearly loved. 
They had christened their bambini with her name. 

These same people had locked her into her father's 
chapel. 

Without another moment's hesitation Ceres turned 
from the great west door and walked up the church 
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to the very spot where the strange priest was standing 
near the high altar. 

The congregation stirred; the faces which had so 
cleverly hidden any trace of surprise or interest in the 
fact that the doors were locked expressed horrified 
amazement. The devoutly bended heads of the 
women, hidden under their soft black shawls, were 
raised instantly. The men, who only kneel on one 
knee (for which a handkerchief is spread on the floor 
to protect their best Sunday trousers), rose quickly to 
their feet, when they heard the clear, determined voice 
of the Donna Ceres addressing the priest 

" Stop, stop! " she said in Italian. " Tell them to 
open the doors at once.'' 

The priest pushed her gently aside, and pretended 
to be horror-struck at the interruption. 

" Peace ! " he said hurriedly, and began again mut- 
tering very rapidly some prayer in Latin. 

Ceres took the book from his hand and closed 

it- 

"My daughter," the priest said, "do you know 

what you are doing? You are desecrating the house 

of God. . . :' 

" You shall not read or say another word until you 
have opened that door." 

Still the priest refused to stop his mutterings of 
Latin, and beckoned to two men to come and remove 
the girl. 

In the congregation Ceres* eyes caught the sleek, 
well-fed face of her father's valet. 

She knew the man could speak Italian perfectly, so 
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she left the chancel and hurried to the spot where he 
was standing. 

*' Get that key at once," she said, looking him fear- 
lessly in the eyes. " If you don't, this very day you 
will leave the castello. . . ." 

The sleek face remembered the flesh-pots of the rich 
man's table and the liberal wages — ^not to speak of the 
perquisites, honest and dishonest. . . . His flesh had 
for too many years triumphed over the spirit to let him 
care whether the old Norman chapel belonged to his 
master or to the Church. He left his place, and from 
a point of vantage scrutinized the congregation. 
Finding the man he wanted, he went up to him and 
insisted upon his giving up the keys. In the mean- 
time the priest was hurrying through the Mass. Ceres 
looked at the man, who had hidden himself behind a 
pillar while he handed her father's valet the key, and 
recognised the very man who had professed such 
gratitude to her fatJier on the morning after her 
arrival. Ceres had more than once done little acts of 
womanly kindness to his sick wife. 

When at last the west door was opened, Ceres 
hurried across the colonnade which separated the 
church from the castello, and sped up the great stair- 
case, with its fine flat, broad steps, which were 
never meant for such undignified haste, and pre- 
vented the possibility of taking more than one step at 
a time. 

Mr. Sandeman's private rooms were just at the top 
of the staircase. Ceres knocked loudly at his door, 
and called on him to open at once. 
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His manservant being at Mass, he opened the door 
himself, and was confronted by the vision of his god- 
dess, breathless and excited. 

*' Mr. Sandeman," she said, " Fm sure there is 
something wrong about the Mass; a strange priest is 
officiating, and they locked the doors of the church 
and refused to let me out." 

" A strange priest ! " Mark said, pushing her almost 
roughly aside, and dashing wildly down the stair, 
without saying another word. 

Ceres stood still and smiled. He positively slid 
down the long flat stair. A little laugh broke from 
her lips when he got to the bottom, but Mark did not 
hear it. 

When he arrived at the chapel he found the doors 
locked from the inside. Ceres had not thought of 
taking the key with her. For a moment he felt check- 
mated; but only for a moment. In less time than it 
takes to tell he was ringing the big alarm bell with all 
his might and main. 

The old colonnade vibrated with sound, but Mark 
went on ringing. If the men did not appear the next 
minute it meant open mutiny, and every man of them 
would get his dismissal. He stopped ringing and 
waited for a moment. Through the body of sound 
which could be felt he heard the turning of the great 
key three times in the church door, and the next 
moment all the men were pouring out. Still there 
were the wives and children, who came every Sunday 
from the village three miles off. They made a goodly 
congregation without the men. 
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The priest was not amongst the men who had come 
out of the church. 

Mark dropped the rope and almost leapt across the 
black lava flags into the church porch. He entered the 
building before the men realized why the bell was nmg. 

As he entered, the priest looked up, and Mark 
beckoned to him to come and speak to him, but the 
man went on reading. 

Mark hurried up the aisle and forcibly interrupted 
him. This was one of the moments when he longed 
to make use of his knowledge of Sicilian, but he re- 
frained, and quietly asked the priest why he was 
officiating. 

^' Pre go, signore, because my dear friend Father 
Ciccio is ill. He asked me to say Mass to the people 
who had come so f ar . . . he was much distressed at 
the idea of disappointing them." 

" That's a lie ! '' Mark said, looking him straight in 
the eyes. " If Father Ciccio is ill, he never asked you 
to officiate in this chapel." 

" But, signore/' he said, still with a show of polite- 
ness, " I assure you Father Ciccio . . ." 

'* It's a lie ! " Mark said again ; " for Father Ciccio 
is paid by Don Tommaso, through me, to officiate here 
every Sunday and feast-day, and he knows that if a 
priest paid by the Church were to officiate Mass here 
for once only this chapel would no longer belong to 
Signor Carresbrook, but to the Church. Father 
Ciccio does not wish to lose his salary, which is as 
much as he would receive from the Church if he were 
Archbishop of Palermo." 
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The priest feigned complete ignorance of the fact. 
He was sincerely grieved that a protestante in so high 
a position as the Signor Carresbrook should be so 
bigoted as to believe such tales about the Church, or to 
think that a priest was capable of so treacherous a 
deed. 

" Then stop the service/' Mark said ; " that's quite 
simple, and it will prove your words." 

" But the poor contadine, are they to go away un- 
blessed? Are these poor women who have walked 
all these miles to be deprived of the comfort of the 
blessed sacrament because the honourable Signor 
Carresbrook believes some foolish report? " 

Without wasting any more words on the priest (he 
had wasted a good many during his residence in 
Sicily), Mark announced in a very loud voice that 
there would be no further service that morning, and 
ordered the women to leave the church. 

When the building was cleared of people and the 
priest had slunk off with a polite and smiling " addio," 
Marie locked all the doors, and, after taking the keys 
to his office, went in search of Ceres. 

He found her standing under a group of olive-trees, 
which looked so old that Ceres had learnt to think of 
them as sacred. They were trees which had been set 
apart by the ancients. Especially beautiful trees were 
a fetich with the ancient Greeks, just as they are in 
Japan to this day. 

As she stood in the glorious spring sunshine, 
checkered by the shade of the silver olive-trees, Mark 
was sure that she was the most beautiful woman in 
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the world. At that moment her beauty was softened 
with sadness. She was the very type of the great 
Earth Mother. 

Disillusions are not pleasant, and Ceres had just 
experienced a very disagreeable one. 

" Has the wretch gone at last? " she asked, averting 
her eyes from Mark's. " I heard the alarm bell ring. 
What was it for?" 

"When I got to the chapel," he said, "the door 
was locked again from the inside. I rang the bell to 
assemble the men and to get the door opened." 

She looked up, and their eyes met. Mark Sande- 
man suddenly seemed to command her respect. She 
dropped hers again, and in an instant her face and 
neck, and even the pink flesh under the transparent 
lace blouse, burnt with a lovely fire of flame. 

" How clever ! " she said. " What made you 
think of such a good idea? . . . / might have done 
it " 

He did not answer her; his mind was lost in the 
contemplation of her charms. Was ever a mouth so 
provocative of desire? . . , Were ever blue eyes so 
lovely or so heavily lidded ? 

" You saved your father's church," he said. 
" What / did was very simple." 

" No ; it was you who saved it," she said im- 
pulsively, " and I thank you — yes, I do thank you a 
hundred times, and yet I don't know why • . . f or I 
told my father only the other day, as I told him when 
I first came to the castello, that I think the chapel and 
estates really belong to the Church ... or to the 
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miserable people who have tilled the ground, and lost 
their lives upon it, through Etna's anger, and through 
fever and famine; . . . but not to us — oh, surely 
not to us, who do nothing. . . ." 

She turned her face from his to hide the tears, which 
made deep-blue lakes of the lovely eyes, and looked 
over the strange country. She could not see far, for 
Etna blocked out the world. 

Mark did not disturb the train of her thoughts: it 
was one of the moments when s)rmpathy is best ex- 
pressed by silence. 

She faced him again with tearless eyes. 

" I hate treachery," she said. " Oh, how I hate it ! 
how I hate it ! I had to fight.'' 

They were walking towards the olive orchard, 
where the sun caught the lightly lifting leaves of the 
trees and made them look like a shimmering silver 
sea. 

The orchard was planted in the usual Sicilian 
method, which was probably Virgil's method, for in 
nothing has Sicily altered so little since the Grolden 
Age as in its methods of agriculture. Virgil has not 
been superseded; he remains their unquestioned in- 
structor. The Sicilian farmer still deems the Vir- 
gilian " crooked plough made of wood " well fitted 
for " the deep ploughing of rich lands, that the earth 
may be well exposed to the sun," but if the soil is 
unfertile he obediently follows the teachings of his 
great master, " and uses a light furrow, even so late 
as towards the rising of Arcturus." 

Bands of boys, watched over by some owner of the 
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soil, still diligently " hoe up the upstanding com on 
either side." And each small homestead grows its 
sufficiency of flax for the housewife's distaff, which 
to-day is as busy in Sicilian homes as it was in the 
days when Theocritus brought from Syracuse, that 
" town of honourable men," an ivory distaff to present 
to dainty-ankled Theugenis, the wife of his friend 
Nicias, who cared for all the things wise matrons love. 
With the distaff, which he would not give to a slat- 
ternly, idle house, because it came from his own 
country, he sent a proverb : " Surely great grace goes 
with a little gift, and all the offerings of friends are 
precious." As it was in the days of Theocritus, who 
loved to sing of Arcadian Sicily, so it is to-day. The 
people who till the land live, not on the fertile plains, 
but in the hill cities. 

Mark and Ceres stood looking at the even avenues 
in the orchard. Ceres asked if they were made by 
happy chance, or was it a geometrical plan. 

" One never knows how much of the beauty in this 
land is the result of chance, or of some scientific 
knowledge which has been handed down from father 
to son since the days of Virgil, or Archimedes, or the 
other sages of the classics." 

" Oh, it is wonderfully scientific," Mark said ; " for 
if you don't plant your first trees exactly right, these 
avenues, as you call them, won't come straight; they 
are all planted fruit-bearing olives." 

"Don't all olive-trees grow fruit? Is the olive 
branch of the Scriptures not a natural producer ? " she 
said. ..." Please don't laugh, but I thought forests 
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grew like this. I imagined they were Nature's cathe- 
drals. . • . But it's the same with eversrthing, if it 
looks simple it's bound to prove horribly difficult." 

With a new-bom docility of mamier, she allowed 
herself to be initiated into the secret of olive-grafting. 
The olive nursery, where the young and fruitful 
branches had just lately been grafted on to the hardy, 
barren wild saplings, was quite half a mile from the 
ancient olive orchard. 

On the way Mark asked her why her suspicions of 
treachery had been aroused because a strange priest 
was officiating. . . . 

" My father once said something quite casually 
about the Church being jealous of his private chapel, 
and how he had to pay a priest himself to officiate for 
the people, for if a public priest was once allowed to 
say Mass my father would forfeit the chapel. . . . 
What he had said came back to me when I found the 
doors locked." 

" That's how it is," Mark said ; " but I didn't think 
you knew an)rthing about it. Instead of a private 
chaplain, who is not allowed to pauperize the people 
or to decorate the church with cheap trash, there 
would be a priest paid by the Church, who would 
make these people as priest-ridden as any other Sicil- 
ians." 

" You are hard on the priests," she said. " Father 
Ciccio is a charming man." 

"Ah, but he's a gentleman," Mark said eagerly; 
*'he's not the ordinary country priest: he's the only 
friend I have here." 
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Mark's voice saddened unconsciously. 

" Do you long for England very much, Mr. Sande- 
man?" 

Her voice was dangerously tender, but her eyes 
were accusing. 

"No, not now," Mark said hastily. . . . *'But I 
did. . . . Miss Carresbrook, you can't think what my 
life was like before. . . ." 

" Before what? " Ceres said casually. 

The pretty head went higher. 

"Before I got accustomed to it," Mark answered 
bluntly. "You can get accustomed to anything 
sooner or later." 

Ceres' face softened again. "Poor felloW!" she 
thought; "he will not get accustomed to me. I can 
play a new tune every day." 

"You have even become accustomed to having a 
woman in the castello'^ 

She laughed so naturally that Mark was forced out 
of his glumness. 

"Do you remember how surprised you were that 
first mommg? . . . Oh, how funny it was, and how 
strange everything seemed ! " Ceres laughed again. 
" You looked as if you had seen a ghost. We quar- 
relled the very first morning," she said. "You re- 
sented petticoat intrusion, didn't you?" 

" I had only seen your photograph, taken when you 
were a tiny scrap of a child," Mark said. "You 
weren't prepossessing then." 

" How does that answer the question? " 

" I wasn't prepared" 
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" You expected an English school-girl, who played 
hockey and strode when she walked? " 

" I don't know what I expected/' he said, " but I 
know it wasn't you . . . you . . . you ... as you 
looked that morning. . . ." 

*' Am I not the same now," she said, " or have you 
grown so accustomed to me that you have lost all 
sense of what I am like, as you have of things Sicilian, 
which are everywhere around you? " 

" You are just the same," he said, looking at her 
very gravely, " only you are always different." 

Ceres laughed. 

" What a truly logical remark ! It is worthy of a 
woman." 

Mark did not respond. He was not going to give 
his heart to the girl to toss aside, for since her last 
visit to Palermo he had heard more than once that the 
penniless Prince of Caltagirone and Valsavoia, who 
contrived to live somehow by his wits in Palermo, had 
offered the heiress of the Castello Misterbianco to 
share with her his ancient titles, which dated back to 
the time when Roger the Great Count changed the 
Mahometan city of Palermo into a Norman strong- 
hold. 

In his coat of arms he could show the shells of the 
Crusaders. 

In Palermo the Prince never divulged his residence. 
His letters were always addressed from and directed 
to the " Sports Club," of which he was the leading 
light. 

Sports in Palermo consist of card-playing. 
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The various castles which he owned in different 
parts of the island had long since been left the prey 
of the winds and the ravens. It is true that most of 
them were situated in wild and desolate country, and 
without money it was useless to attempt to live in any 
one of them. 

At first Ceres had not entirely scorned his advances, 
for a vision of restoring to its ancient splendour one 
of these exquisite Arabo-Norman palaces excited her 
imagination. Since she had not as yet entered into 
her kingdom of love, romantic splendour touched her 
emotions. 

Her father, however, did not approve of mixed 
marriages. He said they meant mixed morals; be- 
sides, the Prince came of a strict Roman Catholic 
family, and Ceres must marry a Protestant. 

The encouragement given the Prince had been so 
slight that no English girl would think it worth con- 
sidering. She had accepted him as her partner in the 
cotillon at one of the Carnival balls, and had talked to 
him in her gracious smiling way at one or two race 
meetings. 

How could his vanity and his hot Southern blood 
understand that the girl meant nothing when her 
beautiful eyes sought his with a smile, as they parted 
and met again in some intricate figure of the cotillon 
(which he piloted her through) ? At one dance she 
had sat out with him in a conservatory which resem- 
bled a miniature tropical forest. He knew English 
girls did such things, and was thankful. He also knew 
that they never did it in Sicily, except with the men of 
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their own country. This, of course, poor Ceres did 
not know. 

She had only laughed when he showered upon her 
the most extravagant compliments of which his ex- 
travagant language was capable. They were certainly 
too foolish for an English mind to take seriously. 

As Signor Carresbrook of Castdlo Misterbianco, 
however, would not for one moment entertain the 
Prince's proposal for his daughter's hand, submitted 
almost directly after Ceres had left Palermo, and had 
spoken rather scornfully of the Prince's dilapidated 
castles and fine-sounding Sicilian titles, the Prince 
vowed he would no longer ask Don Tommaso's per- 
mission, but win the girl as best he could. 

Sicilians have many methods of winning their 
brides, and she whom the Prince desired would be 
easily wooed, he was sure. 

He had written Ceres one or two beautiful letters, 
which she treasured as tokens of her first Sicilian 
romance. Ceres did not know that a man must be of 
very little account indeed if he cannot write a beautiful 
love-letter, and when that is the case he must pay a 
public scribe to write a very expensive one for him. 
For there are first, second, and third-class love-letters 
in Sicily, just as there are first, second, and third-class 
marriages, according to the dowry the bride can bring. 
She did not answer these letters, although her heart 
was a little touched by his apparent devotion to her. 

Can any woman remain wholly indifferent to the 
man who first vows that she is different to every other 
woman in the world? 
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But of love Ceres knew nothing, nor imagined any- 
thing. His intensity frightened her, and his eyes 
hurt her instinctive modesty. 

In his letter he had implored her to send him some 
small token that she had at least a womanly pity for 
his hopeless passion. 

Ceres' weakness lay in her pity; she sent him one 
little line. 

" Yes, because it is hopeless, I have pity " — ^that was 
all her letter contained. 

But this brought a reply, begging her to let him 
visit the casiello, imploring her to brave her father's 
anger and confess her love. 

In terror at what she had done, and at the interpre- 
tation the Prince had put on her words, Ceres wrote 
another letter in which she told him that she did not 
love him, and that even with her father's consfent she 
would never marry him. "I will marry for love," 
she said, *' or not at all." 

But the Prince was certain that if she did not love 
him now it was only because she did not know herself. 
She could never resist his passion, if once he could 
gain her ears and touch her lips. For most women 
are in love with love — not with their lovers. 

He knew little or nothing of Englishwomen, for he 
was too poor to travel, and he was not popular in the 
English set in Palermo. To his mind no girl would 
have dared look into a man's impassioned eyes, or sit 
and talk to him alone, as Ceres had done, if she had not 
meant to show him that his love was returned. 



CHAPTER V 

When Ceres went to Catania to do her shopping, 
which was not often — for Catania has but Httle to 
oflFer a girl who dressed as Ceres dressed — she had to 
drive to Ademo and then take the train which runs 
round the base of Etna to Catania. Etna is an island 
within an island, so to speak — ^an island encircled by a 
sea of foot-hills. On these little hills, perched high up 
like eagles' nests, are strange medieval cities which 
from their exalted positions have been safe from Etna's 
tongue of flame. The train which proudly crawls 
round Etna goes as near tliese ancient hill cities as 
possible, but that possibility is not very great. On 
Etna herself there are many little lava villages, 
nestling snugly under the shadow of her crater; but 
they are not old, for one and all have been shaken from 
her shoulders many, many times. 

The drive to Ademo from the Castello Misterbianco 
was a long and lonely one, but Ceres had stoutly re- 
fused to be accompanied by a guard. The coachman 
was armed, of course, and so was the manservant 
whom she had taken with her instead of a maid. 

The man was a native of Paterno, and he asked 
Ceres (the distance making it necessary for her to stay 
the night in Catania) if he might on their return jour- 
ney visit his mother for a few days at Paterno. The 
railway ticket would enable him to break his journey 
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there, and from Patemo he could borrow a mule to 
ride to Castello Misterbianco. Of course Ceres con- 
sented; the mother was old, and had not seen her son 
for two years, as he could not afford the railway 
ticket. . . . 

Looking at Etna on the afternoon of her return 
journey, it seemed to Ceres impossible that it could 
ever have made the world hideous with its black vomit. 
For what Etna has not destroyed, Etna has made 
beautiful, with a beauty past imagining. The ancient 
lava streams look like waves of turbulent rocks of 
tortured shapes and gay colours. They are as beauti- 
ful in their strange colouring and in the wealth of 
their vegetation as the more recent ones are hideous 
and barren; for the rocks are covered with bright 
lichens, yellow and scarlet, and the streams are made 
as gay as a market-garden, with rich-hued flowers 
such as heavy-headed poppies, "impregnated with 
Lethean sleep." 

On Etna common flowers become uncommon with 
Nature's audacious dyes. 

There the homely spurge is a gorgeous euphorbia, 
vermilion and orange-tipped, as imprudent in its 
colouring as any parrot-tulip. The very butterflies 
which hover over the rainbow-beds of iris are finer in 
their vanity than any of the butterflies of the gentler 
world. But these streams of dried pumice-stone, 
which the flaming gladiole and spring-scented narcissi 
love, are as old as time. In the day of their vengeance 
the gods were still young upon the earth. 

As a rule, Etna erupts but twice in a century, and 
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her flaming lava slips down so slowly that human lives 
are in little danger. They are given time to get out 
of the belt. But on one occasion only, when the over- 
provident husbandmen were endeavouring to save their 
most precious vines, the slowly-creeping stream of red 
fire suddenly swelled up and expanded like a balloon, 
and then burst with the noise of a thousand cannons. 

The provident farmers thought it was the end o^the 
world, and so it was for all those who laboured 
between the crater and the horizon. 

As they were crossing this very stream Ceres was 
completely lost in thought; she was trying to picture 
the awful scene. It was an afternoon of thrilling 
lights and shadows, one of Nature's most compelling 
moods. On such a day Etna seemed still the work- 
shop of Vulcan, the armourer of the gods, who gave 
his name to all volcanoes. It was there he forged the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter. , . . Her thoughts ended 
abruptly, for as swiftly as the passing of a bird her 
eyes were blindfolded from behind, and the carriage 
stopped. 

The action had been done so quietly and un- 
expectedly that there was no time to cry out. 

The next instant she heard the talking of many 
voices — ^amongst them her coachman's raised in pro- 
test. 

Ceres called to him, but she felt that she was as little 
able to make her voice heard over the excited argu- 
ment as she was able to see; for two Sicilian voices 
could easily drown the shriek of a steam-whistle. 
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She tried to snatch the bandage from her eyes, but 
her arms were instantly pinned behind her and her 
wrists securely tied. She called loudly to her coach- 
man, but got no answer. She then listened intently, 
but could not tmderstand the torrent of Sicilian. 
Strange to say, she felt far more indignant than 
frightened, for it seemed almost absurd to be blind- 
fold^ in the broad daylight. But the situation had 
its terrors for anyone of a less courageous nature. 

Someone addressed her in Italian. 

" The Donna Ceres would be wise not to resist ; she 
has nothing to fear." 

Ceres hoped it was possible to look dignified when 
blindfolded. 

" I am not the least afraid," she said. " I have a 
few hundred lire in my purse ; if it is money you want, 
please take it, and let me go on my journey." 

" Prego, signorina, but we are not footpads." 

" I have some rings." She turned round to draw 
his attention to the slender hands, so daintily gloved, 
but pinioned behind her with cords. 

** It would be an insult to so gracious a lady and to 
the daughter of the Signor Carresbrook to set the price 
of her ransom at the value of a few trinkets and a 
hundred lire" 

Ceres started. Up to that moment it had not 
entered her mind that she was in the hands of 
brigands, that she had been captured for a ransom. 

*'Gragie, signor" she said, tr3ring to speak as 
bravely as before, " but if the ransom you demand is 
as heavy as the insult you have already offered the 
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daughter of Signer Carresbrcx)k it will be impossible 
for him to pay it." 

She called again to her coachman, for the noise of 
the other voices had subsided, but if he heard he did 
not answer. He was only one against many : he might 
possibly be bound and gagged; but the idea came to 
her that he was not to be trusted, and that he had 
betrayed her. Else how had the brigands known that 
she would be driving unprotected by her father's 
guard at this particular time, at this particular place? 
Was this treachery again ? 

" Signorina, it is no use calling for help ; the coach- 
man can continue on his journey to the Castello 
Misterbianco, or, if he prefers it, he can go with us ; 
but we have no need of him, and the signorina will be 
well looked after by the woman Marietta, who is wait- 
ing for her in a carriage a few yards off." 

As he spoke, Ceres heard the sound of wheels, and a 
shabby old Sicilian stage coach drove close up to the 
light victoria in which she was seated. Before she 
could make the slightest protest or knew what to 
expect, she was lifted from her carriage, and deposited 
on the seat inside the stuffy, evil-smelling coach, beside 
a woman whom she could instinctively feel was large 
and fat. A brigand sprang in after her, and seated 
himself opposite to her. The rickety door was banged 
from the outside until the loose window-glasses 
rattled, and the horses, feeling the tightening of their 
reins, shook their heads, finely crested with pheasants' 
feathers, until their necklaces of bells rang out a gay 
little peal. 
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A sudden despair seized Ceres as the coach darted 
off with that first fine, fearless rapture of Sicilian 
coach-horses — a rapture which they very, very seldom 
show for long. She jumped from her seat, and tried 
to knock the door open with her knees; but she was 
pushed quickly back by the man opposite her, and 
almost fell into the ample lap of the woman by her 
side. 

The man was a common fellow, who only spoke 
Sicilian. Every word Ceres had mastered of the 
language deserted her, as languages will do in the 
hour of need So she addressed the woman, who 
spoke Italian very well. 

Absurd as it seemed to surrender to captivity so 
easily, Ceres recognised that it was no use kicking or 
screaming, because there was not so much as a raven 
on the great desert of lava to hear her. Her coach- 
man had evidently chosen the wiser part, and was 
making a pretence, at least, of returning to the castello 
to communicate the news of her capture; but the 
brigands took care that he should return on foot, for 
one of them seized the fine chestnut mare out of the 
light victoria. She could not blame him for leaving 
her, for it was certainly wiser to go back to the 
castello^ as he could do more to help her in that way 
than by remaining with her. At the same time, she 
could not persuade herself that he had been true to her. 
She remembered now how anxious he had been that 
she should grant her manservant the permission to stay 
behind in Patemo. 

But, still, what could one man have done against a 
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band of armed brigands, who had appeared as sud- 
denly as a covey of partridges rises from a field of 
turnips? She was too astonished and alarmed to 
think; for a time, at least, her indignation drowned all 
thought of personal danger. 

That she, the " GentUissima signorina of the Meet- 
ing Eyebrows,'* as she was lovingly nicknamed by her 
father's people, should have been betrayed and bound 
in broad daylight was horrible in its reality, and at the 
same time a thing so absurd that it seemed untrue. 

She knew from the first moment of her capture that 
she might just as well have put up her two slim hands 
against an eruption on Etna, and told it to stop, as to 
resist the will of the brigands. She imagined (though 
it was hard to tell for the unceasing jingling of the 
horses' bells and the driver's perpetual cry of 
'^ Amonine, amonine") that most of the brigands, if 
not all, had dispersed, and that she was left to the 
tender mercies of the large woman, whose lusty 
vitality she could feel, and to the rough-spoken man 
opposite to her. 

She wondered what he was like; then she thought, 
" How can I think of such a thing at such a time? " 
Then she was surprised at herself for not being more 
afraid. But whatever the future had in store for her, 
her present position was more humiliating than alarm- 
ing. The fat woman's heavy breathing, which filled 
the stuffy coach with the smell of garlic, and the 
monotony of the pace at which they were now travel- 
ling, seemed to have robbed brigandage of any 
romance it might have had. She had been gently and 
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even courteously treated, according to their ideas, but 
the calm impertinence of the whole affair caused her 
more anger than fear. 

What if the man who had pushed her so deter- 
minedly back into her seat was the " Blonde-haired " 
... or the "Well-beloved." She knew, without 
seeing, that his personality was far from attractive — 
that he was heavy-limbed and uncouth of speech. 

If only he would remove the bandage from her eyes 
or unfasten her hands! The strained position was 
becoming unbearable. 

" Please, signorj' she said, leaning forward in an 
appealing attitude, " will you uncover my eyes? " 

The fellow, rough as he was, was only human. 
Moved by the girl's tender beauty, he might have 
yielded, for little could be seen from the windows, 
which were thickly veiled with their breaths. But 
Marietta, who had been blinking like a sleepy cat for 
some time past, pricked up her ears, and said some- 
thing to the man which changed his mind. 

The feminine in Ceres had advised her to appeal to 
the man, not to the woman. 

She did so again. 

"At least, xmtie my poor hands for five minutes, 
signor, or I shall faint; and please give me a little 
air." 

Although he did not understand every word the girl 
said, he knew that she was pleading for her hands to 
be unbound, and that she wanted fresh air. He 
pulled the window down a little from the top, but it 
would not remain so. It fell with a crash^ and a 
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flood of fresh mountain air swq)t through the carriage. 
Ceres gave a little gasp of relief. 

"Oh, leave it so — ^please leave it open," she said. 
" I will not attempt to throw myself out — ^indeed I 
won't ; but the close air will kill me." 

" Si, si, signorina, but only for two minutes." He 
mopped his perspiring brow with his handkerchief, 
and added S)rmpathetically, '^ Molto caldo, molto 
caldo. . . ." 

But fat Marietta shivered, and muttered, "Molto 
freddo, molto freddo, troppo d' aria. . . ." Then, in 
the broadest Sicilian, she said something about it being 
unwise, the danger of being seen, and the window was 
closed again; but Ceres, having gained a little point, 
pleaded to have her hands unbound. . . . 

" Pre go, signorina, do not ask me," the man said ; 
" it would be my pleasure to obey, but it is my duty to 
refuse." 

Ceres relapsed into proud silence; she would plead 
no more, and fear she would not show. 

They seemed to have left the beautiful broad white 
Government road which winds like a white snake 
round Etna, and, from the jolting of the old coach, 
to be driving sometimes over turf and sometimes on 
narrow, rutty paths, just wide enough to take the 
width of the wheels. . . . With her wrists tied behind 
her, Ceres was helpless, and could not prevent herself 
being almost thrown into Marietta's lap, or on the 
knees of the brigand opposite to her. 

" I wonder if other women would not faint or go 
mad with fear," she said to herself ; " if the woman 
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had not been here, I might have perhaps, but the idea 
of providing me with a protectress shows me that there 
are some things I need not fear." 

A brigandess chaperone! The idea made her laugh. 
The man looked up at her in surprise. 

"The gentilissima signorina is diverted," he said; 
" she has a brave heart, she is without fear." 

" What is your name? " Ceres suddenly asked. 

He told her — " Camillo Goldoni." 

"Are you the 'Blonde-haired'?" The bandage 
covered the mischief that lurked in her eyes. 

The man started. What did the signorina inglese 
know about the " Blonde-haired " ? 

" No, no, signorina. I am only Camillo Goldoni," 
he repeated. 

" Perhaps you are ' the Beautiful ' or * the Well- 
beloved ' ? Have you a slice off your left ear? " 

The man muttered something to the woman which 
Ceres could not understand, but the surprise in his 
voice amused her. 

She laughed. 

The man assured her that he was only Camillo 
Goldoni, and rushed into such a torrent of speech that 
Ceres lost all sense of what he was saying. She could 
only understand him when he spoke slowly, and tried 
to avoid the use of local Sicilian idioms. When he got 
excited he became perfectly unintelligible. 

Ceres understood, however, when she heard him 
asking the woman how the Donna Ceres could 
have heard the names of the brigands she had men- 
tioned. 
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She caught her own nickname — " The Maiden with 
the Meeting Eyebrows " — ^and the nickname of her 
coachman — ^the " Parrot-beaked " — who had evidently 
told them that the signorina could not speak or 
understand any Sicilian when it was spoken 
quickly. 

Mile after mile was slowly covered, and nothing 
more eventful happened. The man and the woman 
spoke to each other occasionally, but not often, for the 
woman quickly relapsed into sleep. Now and then 
the man let the window down, and fresh air blew into 
the stuffy coach. 

But Marietta each time opened her great black 
eyes and cried out : " Troppo freddo, troppo f red- 
do! . . ." 

Ceres wondered if they were ever going to stop 
going uphill and downhill, and driving over ruts so 
deep that the coach almost overturned when it bumped 
out of them. She now understood the full necessity 
of the high wheels on Sicilian farm-carts. Wheels 
such as English carts possess would be buried in the 
deep ruts. 

The perpetual jingling of the horses' bells, and the 
coachman's prolonged ^^ Amonine, amonine" (which 
means "Let us go together," and is pronounced 
'^ amon-ee-ne"), became almost maddening. She 
grew more and more impatient to know what was 
going to happen to her ; surely nothing could be worse 
than the agony she was enduring from the strain on 
her arms, and the misery of sitting hour after hour in 
pitch darkness. 
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Again they seemed to have struck the Government 
road, for the travelling became more easy. She re- 
membered how white and desolate the road had looked, 
stretching like a line of tape across the flat gray lava 
stream. 



CHAPTER VI 

When the long spring day had at last quite quickly, 
and with little warning, except for the chilling of the 
air, surrendered its brilliant charms to the darker 
beauty of a starlit night, the coach halted for a few 
moments, and Ceres was offered some refreshment. 

The woman untied the bandage from her eyes, and 
freed her hands, saying as she did so " Ecco, mia bellal 
You have your eyes again. It was a shame to hide 
anything so beautiful. . . ." 

" Grazie*' Ceres said, " but it is too late now ; it is as 
dark as before." 

The woman stroked the poor bruised wrists with 
her fat, soft fingers, and said '' Bedduzza mia'' 
("Pretty one") — a Cicilian term of endearment, a 
term Ceres was often to hear during the next few 
days. " The signorina is hungry? " 

She opened a Sicilian basket made of dried rushes, 
which the coachman handed through the window, and 
spread upon her lap a bunch of cool, white-rooted 
fennel, some rough Sicilian bread with little seeds 
sprinkled over the top of it, and a goat's cheese 
wrapped up in a case of fresh green rushes. A rough 
but clean towel served as a table-doth. 

Ceres, who had mastered the stranger's distaste for 
fennel, and now liked it as much as celery, ate heartily. 

The wine, which was carried in a very stained gourd, 
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was excellent. The man, who had a drinking-cup, also 
gouged out of a small gourd, politely offered it to Ceres 
before drinking himself. Both he and the woman 
raised the little drinking-vessel before putting it to 
their lips, and drank to the Donna Ceres' health and 
happiness. 

This to Ceres seemed a little sarcastic, but because 
you are a brigand there is no reason why you should 
forget your manners. Etiquette is a fetich in Sicily. 

Ceres was not afraid to eat or to enjoy a refreshing 
glass of good wine, because she knew that a living 
heiress is better than a dead woman. . . . She was 
now actually experiencing much of what she had long 
desired to know, but how little it taught her ! 

Everything was done in such an inevitable manner 
that the affair was robbed of half its mystery. 

She grew sleepy, what with fatigue, and the heat of 
the coach, and the supper. 

" Go to sleep," the woman said, making a pillow for 
the girl's pretty head on her wide shoulder. " The 
signorina is tired ; it will be late before we arrive." 

" Arrive where? " Ceres asked. 

Marietta jerked back her head — ^the Sicilian fashion 
for saying " No " — a fashion which has no beginning 
in the memory of man, but which was in common use 
with the ancients. 

Ceres did not accept the shoulder ; it was too near the 
mouth, which had added to its memory of garlic the 
strong scent of aniseed from the fennel. 

But nature was stronger than the tired girl's fears or 
prejudices, and in a few moments she had fallen fast 
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asleep in her upright position. And Marietta, who 
had the tender Latin heart for all things young and 
beautiful, gradually coaxed herself into a comfortable 
position for the girl's better resting. And thus Ceres 
slept, quite unconscious of the garlic and fennel. A 
fat brigandess makes a splendid cushion 1 



CHAPTER VII 

It was midnight when Ceres was gently awakened. 

The coach had stopped, but the horses, after the 
manner of Sicilian horses, were shaking their heads for 
the mere pleasure of hearing their gay bells, so Ceres 
could not hear what was going on outside. She was 
invited to descend ; they had arrived at the end of their 
journey. 

She got out of the coach in a bewildered state, 
scarcely more than half awake ; but the cool night air 
soon cleared her brain, which had been almost drugged 
by the exhausted atmosphere of the coach. 

She looked eagerly around her. Some clouds were 
sailing over the moon, but the clear Southern sky was 
light with stars. Directly in front of her a high 
Saracen castle stood up bold and grim. The coach had 
driven round the narrow path of the natural rock 
fortress on which the castle was situated, and they were 
now standing directly under the high walls. 

It was certainly a formidable-looking place for an 
English girl to be imprisoned in. In the whole of 
Sicily there are, perhaps, not a dozen of these Saracen 
castles left. The Zisa and the Cuba in Palermo are 
well known to all tourists ; perhaps there are a few who 
have discovered the fine old ruin ' of the Favara, 
gradually falling to pieces, hidden away in an orchard 
of olives and lemons a few miles outside the city of 
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Palermo. The vast palace of the Inquisition is a splen- 
did specimen of an Arabo-Norman castle of a much 
later period, for there the influence of the Norman is 
more strongly felt than that of the Saracen. The Zisa 
is more typically Saracen in the severity of its ex- 
terior and in the nature of its internal architectural 
details. 

Everything was perfectly still; there was no light 
to be seen near the building, and the only sounds were 
the hooting of owls and the flapping of bats as they 
tumbled about in the pale starlit night. 

But Ceres was not allowed much time to study her 
surroundings. The man had knocked three times with 
his rifle on the roughly carved oaken door, which was 
covered with an antique iron grating. She saw that 
her brigand was better looking than she had imagined, 
and that he was dressed in the uniform of a carabiniere. 
The door was instantly opened by an old man, who had 
his head and shoulders wrapped up in three or four 
shawls. Sicilians love shawls as dearly as the High- 
landers love their plaids. 

In his hand he carried a green earthenware lamp, 
about the size and shape of the lamps associate in 
Western minds with catacombs, in which a soft wick 
floating in oil was feebly burning. 

Marietta urged Ceres to enter the building, and the 
old man said, with great deference. ^* Buona sera, 
signorina/' and bowed so low that the little lamp 
almost touched the groxmd. Ceres felt more like an 
honoured guest, whom this sleepy old man had sat 
up for, than a kidnapped prisoner. But then every- 
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thing was so different from what her fancy would have 
pictured, so much less melodramatic, so much less 
alarming. Marietta followed close behind, carrying 
her heavy dressing-bag. Ceres could not help being 
amused at the fact that the brigands had permitted her 
to retain it. In a measure the mala gente had been 
thoughtful for her comfort, but, as they truly said, her 
ransom would not be a five-pound note and a few 
trinkets. 

In another minute the big door was closed again, and 
the heavy beam of wood which kept it fast dropped into 
the strong iron brackets fixed into the masonry on each 
side. 

When Ceres' eyes grew accustomed to the darkness 
she realized that she was in a large hall of vast height 
and curiously Eastern architecture. In the miserable 
light afforded by the quivering little wick it was only 
partly visible. Her ear caught the sound of trickling 
water, which came from a fountain built in the wall 
and lined with lustrous Eastern tiles that flashed like 
jewels in the semi-darkness; the little gush of water 
trickled over some marble steps, and travelled through 
a mosaic-lined channel sunk in the floor. The place 
smelt of damp and decay, and the dripping of the water 
only accentuated the chilly dreariness. 

The honeycombed vaulting of the roof had long 
since been robbed of its glittering mosaics, and the 
walls of their precious marbles. 

Ceres shuddered : it was so dark and desolate. A 
bat flew across her face, and almost caught its evil 
wings in her hair. 
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She gave a startled scream. The old man stopped, 
and held the little green lamp up close to her face. 

" It was only a bat," the woman said in Sicilian. 

The brigand laughed. 

" Such are women," he said scornfully ; " she showed 
no sign of fear when she was captured, and yet screams 
if a bird crosses her path in the dark." 

" Sacro Dio," the woman said. " But the signorina 
inglese has the courage of the Capo himself. She is 
without fear. And she is beautiful as well." 

" Gid, gid, bella, bella/' the brigand responded. 

They had passed through the splendid hall into a 
courtyard. The old man, who was leading the way, 
halted at a round tower built into the comer, and in- 
vited Ceres to follow him up the corkscrew stair, which 
filled the narrow tower. The woman lit a long taper 
made of goat's fat, which was lying on the bottom step 
of the stair. The brigand did not ascend the tower, 
but politely wished the signorina *' Buona sera, e buon 
riposo." 

A wild idea for a moment entered Ceres' head to 
turn quickly and throw over the fat Marietta and fly — 
the old man with the many shawls was always round 
the next turn of the corkscrew above her, so he could 
not see — ^but fly, where to? The doors of the Saracen 
hall were barred and bolted, and the courtyard had 
probably no other exit but through the great hall. . . . 
Yet it seemed almost despicable to follow her gaoler 
so meekly, without a word of protest, like a lamb going 
to be slaughtered. 

Her courage had fallen to a very low ebb; the weird 
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desolation and chill of the uninhabited castle had 
shaken her overstrained nerves. 

The old man suddenly halted, and cried out, " Stop, 
signorina! " 

The stair opened suddenly into a room, which even 
in the dim light impressed Ceres with its size and 
medieval splendour. The castle contained no public 
passages ; this little staircase was now the only means 
of entrance to the room. For the ancient processional 
staircase, with its fine wide platform, from whence 
public orations had been delivered, was almost in ruins, 
and the splendid door in the room which opened out on 
it was blocked up with masonry. 

In Saracen times passages may have meant 
treachery, and if this small tower and the processional 
staircase were guarded at the foot the hall would be 
safe. The castello allowed of no conspirators lurking 
about in the dark, unseen comers. 

Ceres stood still at the very entrance of the long 
room. Through the beautiful Arabo-Norman win- 
dows, high above her head, the stars flashed like jewels 
in the pale night sky. 

But Marietta took her gently by the arm. 

" Corraggiot the signorina need not be afraid." 

Ceres looked at her appealingly. The r6bm was so 
big and dark, there were no unimagined horrors it 
might not contain, though up till now no fear of per- 
sonal insult had disturbed her. 

The old man in the many shawls did not trouble him- 
self about her feminine fears. On a table near the 
door were placed two earthenware lamps, which looked 
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like candlesticks, with very large sockets for holding 
oil. He lit the little cotton wicks which rested against 
the potter's thumb-dents in the sockets. 

In the grand banqueting hall — for such it had un- 
doubtedly been in days gone by — a hall as big as 
Signor Carresbrook's Norman chapel, there were only 
two or three pieces of furniture — a Spanish wooden 
bed, so richly carved and handsomely pillared that it 
looked like a great Renaissance tomb, a wooden table, 
and two cheap rush-bottomed chairs. By the side of 
the big bed there was a mattress and some bedding 
spread on the floor. The little patch of furniture 
looked like an encampment in the midst of the unin- 
habited hall. 

The floor had once been covered with Moorish tiles, 
of splendid colour and design, but only a few pieces of 
them now remained. 

After lighting the lamps the man turned to Ceres, 
whose eyes were endeavouring to fathom the further 
mysteries of the room, and asked her if she was 
hungry. 

" GtS, gid,y' the woman said. " She is hungry, very 
himgry. The Donna Ceres has had nothing to eat but 
some bread and wine." 

The old man slowly left the room, muttering that he 
would bring what supper he could. 

Ceres, who was almost screaming with impatience to 
know what was going to happen to her, pointed to the 
two beds, and made a question with her eyes and hands. 

The woman smiled. 

" The large one is for the Donna Ceres, and the little 
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one is for big Marietta. The linen is well aired, for I 
attended to it myself." 

" Have you been expecting me long? " Ceres asked 
with superb scorn. Anger filled her until she could 
have almost shaken the fat, smiling Marietta. Oh, 
how basely she had been betrayed, and how Mr. Sande- 
man would laugh at her fallen pride ! At the thought 
of his name her self-pity almost brought tears. And 
her father! She could not bear to think of the agony 
of doubt and fear these two brave men, who both loved 
her so truly, would feel for her sake. If only she 
could let them know that so far her courage had not 
failed her . . . that in the actual happening there had 
been no cause for fear — it was what lay in the future. 
Her father would hate and mistrust his people more 
than ever now. 

The woman, seeing Ceres' eyes filled with tears — 
tears for others more than for herself, tried to comfort 
her. 

" The beautiful signorina must not weep," she said. 
" There is nothing to fear. Marietta will do her best 
to make the Donna Ceres comfortable, and she will be 
treated with the respect due to the daughter of Don 
Tommaso." 

Ceres sat down on one of the little rush-bottomed 
chairs which seemed so out of keeping with the Spanish 
bedstead, and waited for her supper. . . . She could 
not bear to leave the little spot of civilization to inspect 
the outer darkness of her prison. Through the ancient 
windows the friendly stars looked down upon the pretty 
girlish figure, and the late-rising moon, which had 
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been lurking behind a screen of clouds, growing 
envious, sailed out into the Southern sky to have a peep 
at the disconsolate beauty imprisoned in the ancient 
hall. 

To see Ceres was to love her, so the moon lingered 
and caressed her with its pale, clear light, and lit up 
the hall with its perfect whiteness. 

In the modem dress and rich travelling doak she 
was a daintily incongruous figure, seated on the little 
chair in the full flood of moonlight in that ancient hall 
under the high window. Had the moon, knowing 
how weary and friendless she was, come to woo her, 
as it wooed the sleeping Endymion on the lonely 
mountain-tops ? 

When the supper had at last arrived Ceres ate of 
it heartily, for it was excellently cooked, and consisted 
of an omelet filled with wild asparagus heads and some 
roasted birds. The bread was rough and brown, and 
there was no butter — ^primitive Sicilians, like the 
ancient Greeks, save their goat's milk for cheese, which 
is a more substantial commodity than butter. The 
olives and wine were delicious. Brigands evidently 
fed themselves well, if plainly. 

The woman waited on Ceres and urged her to eat. 
In her Sicilian eyes the girl's beauty was spoilt by her 
slender figure; she wanted feeding: she was not 
superba, as the beautiful Sicilian women are. 

But, on the other hand, she had the violet eyes, and 
the rich-hued hair, and that warmth of eye and smile 
which the Sicilian admires, and though she was slen- 
der of limb, her every movement was an act of grace. 
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Marietta herself ate so heartily that Ceres grew 
alarmed, but she was never the least familiar. She 
offered many apologies for the rough drinking jugs 
of Sicilian pottery, and for the poor knives and forks, 
and Ceres found herself begging her fat female warder 
not to trouble for her sake, and assuring her that the 
supper was delicious, and the rough pottery delight- 
fully picturesque. 

After supper there was nothing to do but to go to 
bed. Ceres wondered how she could have eaten so 
heartily, how she could think of going to bed so com- 
posedly, when she did not know what terrors the next 
morning might bring forth, what dreams might come 
to her in the great old Spanish bed, with its high carved 
pillow-end, where the moonlight gleamed on a mother- 
of-pearl crucifix, until its myriad hues shone out like a 
mass of opals. In a curious way the crucifix gave her 
a sudden sense of security ; she felt that, for the night 
at least, she was safe— even a brigand would not com- 
mit a murder under that figure. 

For Ceres knew that the man who has least religion 
has the strongest superstitions, and the sanctity of the 
crucifix is a superstition with the Latin races. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Marietta took down Ceres' hair, which was as 
luxuriant and glossy as any Sicilian girl's; for the 
strong Celtic blood in Ceres' veins, inherited from her 
maternal grandfather, had bestowed upon her the 
peculiar charms and luxuriant beauty, as well as the 
mystical temperament, of that brooding yet imagina- 
tive race. 

Ceres had spread out her toilet necessaries of silver 
and crystal on the rough little table, and had put on 
her dressing-jacket of pale-blue silk. The woman 
threw out her hands in admiration, as though she were 
calling on the spirits of the bygone inhabitants of the 
banqueting-hall to come out and admire the bellissima 
signorina. 

'' Bedduzza mia, but the Donna Ceres looks like a 
Madonna . . . her lover should see her now ! " She 
took up a handful of the girl's hair, and let it fall from 
her fingers slowly, like some beautiful Eastern veil. 

Ceres shook her head. 

" The Donna Ceres has no lover," she said. 

Marietta laughed knowingly. 

" To be bom beautiful is to be bom married ; the 
signorina will be happy soon." 

Ceres smiled, and shook her head again; but the 
woman stroked her glistening hair, as she examined 
with a critical eye the handsome silver brush. 
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" It glitters like gold in the moonlight," she said ; 
"no wonder that the signorina's lover is driven to 
despair." 

The wine and the enormous supper had opened the 
woman's tongue a little. 

" No, no, noy' Ceres said over and over again. " I 
tell you, Marietta, I have no lover; and please re- 
member that the English signori do not become 
desperate." 

"Has the Donna Ceres no Sicilian lover?" the 
woman asked, her voice conveying her disbelief in the 
girl's vehement protest. 

Ceres did not answer, but took her hair into her own 
hands, and plaited it into two long ropes, which hung 
down almost to her knees. After placing one of the 
dim little lights on the table near her bed, she took the 
woman across the long room with her to examine the 
fastening of the door. 

Marietta laughed, for Ceres looked like a frightened 
child, standing by the door in her white nightgown, 
peering at the bolts and locks. 

" Si, si, signorina,*' she said ; " nothing but the owls 
and rats will disturb us till morning; the door is locked 
— I have the key." 

Ceres got into her bed, which was almost as 
big as a modem room, and resigned herself to 
Fate. 

It was comforting to reflect that as a rale brigands 
had treated their captives well and courteously; none 
had ever been put to death, ^nd bodily injuries had 
only occasionally been resorted to, when the ransom 
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had not been sent, or when the captive had refused to 
write a letter demanding it. . . . She had never heard 
of a girl being captured before, except by a desperate 
lover, or when the girl herself was in the plot. . . . 
She turned hot and cold, and her heart seemed sud- 
denly to stop beating. ... "A desperate lover . . ." 
She repeated the words again and again . . . but 
it was the sound of Marietta's voice she heard in 
her ears, not her own. " No wonder that the ^^- 
norina's lover is desperate . . . the signorina will soon 
be happy." What had the woman meant? . . . Could 
she have been kidnapped by the Prince of Caltagirone 
and Valsavoia? . . . 

The idea filled her with such terror that she called 
out. 

Marietta heard, and ran to the bedside. 

" It is only the owls, bedduzza mia^ she said caress- 
ingly; " the old castello is full of them . . . they bark 
like dogs, and cry like souls in purgatory." 

Ceres caught Marietta's arm. 

"The Prince of Caltagirone . . , where is he? 
. . . Are you . . . are you ... his servant? . . ." 

" Madre di Dio/' she said in astonishment; "the 
Principe di Caltagirone ... is he the signorina's 
lover? . . ." 

" No," Ceres said, still holding on to her, " the 
Prince is not my lover. Is he your master? Is that 
why I am here?" 

" No, no," the woman said, seeing the unmistakable 
look of horror in the girl's eyes ; " the signorina has 
been dreaming. There is nothing to fear ... no one 
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would injure a creature that looked as pure in her sleep 
as our Blessed Lady herself." 

"Is the Prince here?" Ceres asked. "I cannot 
sleep till you tell me. Do you know him, Marietta? " 

" I have never seen his Excellency ; I know nothing. 
. . . My business is to attend to the wants of the 
honourable signorina, and to be always with her." 

Ceres put her head under the gay orange quilt, and 
wept — ^wept as she had not done since she was a little 
child; this sudden and horrible fear had robbed her 
of all her fine courage. 

If indeed she was the Prince's prisoner, what should 
she do . . . what unimagined terror did to-morrow 
hold? . . . 

Marietta patted her and soothed her as she would 
have coaxed a frightened child to sleep. 

Ceres drew her tear-stained face from beneath the 
bedclothes. 

" Whose castle is this? " she asked. 

The woman threw back her head. 

"The signorina knows as much and more than 
Marietta does." 



CHAPTER IX 

When Marietta woke her the day was no longer 
young ; it wanted but one hour of mid-day. 

Ceres felt almost annoyed. As the whole memory 
of things came back to her, it seemed wrong to have 
slept so soundly and so long. On looking up, her eyes 
rested with delight on the exquisite windows. How 
grand they were ! how dignifiedly remote from modem 
times ! . . . but, alas ! how high ! There was at least 
three times her own height in solid bare masonry 
between them and the floor. 

She craned her head out from underneath the heavy 
canopy of the bedstead to look up at the roof ; it was 
as gay with painted figures as a fifteenth-century 
Spanish tapestry. The broad beams which divided the 
sunken panels were covered with pictured hunting- 
jousts and gay pageants. 

Ceres could not help smiling at some of the incidents 
and at the strange figures; the women were certainly 
far from beautiful, and the men were even more absurd 
and grotesque, although no doubt the fourteenth-cen- 
tury artist had done his best to flatter his patrons. 

She tried to follow the thread of the story which the 
paintings were intended to illustrate. In point of 
preservation, they were marvellous, almost as bright as 
in the year in which they were painted. But her 
thoughts flew back to the strange company that must 
in these days have filled this splendid hall. 
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While she was looking at it, Marietta had been ex- 
ploring the castello to find something for the signorina 
to bathe in. Ceres had begged for a bath, if it was but 
a tin pail, so that she could wash off the memory of the 
stuffy, garlic-smelling coach. 

Marietta laughed delightedly; she could not under- 
stand why a clean-looking, fresh-skinned maiden like 
the Donna Ceres should require to bathe in ice-cold 
water in this manner ; but the English were a strange 
people — ^perhaps this was their daily penance. But 
how bad for the skin ! how uncomfortable to the con- 
stitution ! If Nature had meant us to cover ourselves 
with water every morning, it would have given us fins 
and web-feet like other aquatic animals. 

After Ceres had bathed and dressed and drunk a 
bowlful of steaming coffee, frothing over with fresh 
goat's milk, and Marietta had tidied up the room, 
which she did in the usual haphazard Southern fashion 
— ^her exact attention being reserved for the examina- 
tion of Ceres' few possessions — z loud knock came at 
the door. 

Ceres started and turned pale. Had the dreaded 
hour at last arrived? Marietta waddled quickly to 
the door, and unfastened it. The man in the many 
shawls who had guided them through the castle the 
night before spoke to her in a whisper; the woman said, 
" Gid, giA," and the man disappeared down the turret 
stair again. 

The woman looked at Ceres approvingly. The girl 
was more beautiful than ever in her morning freshness, 
and smiled encouragingly. 
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About two minutes later came another loud knock. 

Marietta had been evidently expecting it, for she 
was standing near enough to the door to open it almost 
before the echo of the knock had left the hall; she 
admitted a man of over six feet. He was dressed in 
the customary costume of the well-off Sicilian montese: 
his closely fitting dark-blue trousers were met at the 
knees by still more perfectly fitting top-boots; his 
short circular cloak with its long peaked hood hung 
carelessly from his fine shoulders. The black cloth 
stocking-cap was lifted and held out at arm's length, 
as the erect figure bowed itself almost to the ground. 

As Ceres looked at the man, who saluted her gravely, 
her whole being was filled with wonder. She was no 
stranger to beauty; for the last six months she had 
lived in a land where the classic beauty which the gods 
so loved is still to be found in shepherds' huts and in 
the most crowded cities. But the man before her was 
unlike all the types of manly perfection she had ever 
seen. He was one of those creatures of flesh and blood 
upon whom Nature seems to have lavished her most 
perfect gifts; Ceres' beauty as a woman paled before 
his magnificence as a man. 

As he came further into the room, four other men of 
shorter stature and of a much lower type and breeding 
followed close at his heels. Neither were they so well 
dressed, for their half top-boots were ill-fitting, and 
instead of picturesque cappi they had on waistcoats 
covered with innumerable pockets which overlapped 
each other, and short blue pea-coats; and instead of 
cloth stocking-caps their heads were tied up in two 
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cotton handkerchiefs in the peculiar montese fashion of 
Sicily — one, put on like a nightcap, coming down over 
the ears, and another twisted round and round the head 
in the manner of the Indian turban. Two of the men 
had straight, heavy features like American Indians ; the 
others were of no distinct type, and might have be- 
longed to any race or country. Ceres recognised one 
of them as the brigand who had been with her in the 
coach the night before. 

The man who had entered first was unmistakably 
their leader and superior in every way. In appearance 
he was so perfectly in keeping with his medieval sur- 
roimdings that Ceres instinctively returned his bow 
with a gracious dignity. It was impossible to think 
of this man, who compelled respect, as a common 
thief. 

On approaching Ceres he again bowed, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the Donna Ceres had slept well, 
and that she felt rested after her long journey. 

Ceres bowed in response to his polite inquiries. The 
CapO'brigante bowed again still lower, and without 
another word retired, followed in almost military order 
by his four ruffians, leaving Ceres at a loss to under- 
stand the object of his visit. That it was done without 
an object she could not believe. Sicilians live on 
plotting. This was doubtless only a link in the 
chain. 

When they had gone she questioned Marietta, 
but could get nothing from her but the inquiry: 
" Would the Donna Ceres like to take the air in the 
cortUeV 
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The Donna Ceres said she would, and Marietta led 
the way down the turret staircase, warning her charge 
all the way not to slip— to go slowly, slowly. 

In the centre of the courtyard there was a fine carob- 
tree, which spread its deep shade over an ancient well- 
head, but otherwise there was no more of the green 
world to be seen than from the high windows of Ceres' 
hall. Marietta seated herself, without a moment's 
waste of time, on the pedestal of the well, and rested 
her broad back against its basin. She was soon drows- 
ing contentedly. 

Ceres was walking imder the dilapidated old colon- 
nade which surrounded the cortile, happy in the mo- 
mentary forgetfulness of her position, and in the en- 
joyment which her sensitive nature derived from 
beautiful surroundings. How t)q)ical of the South 
it was — the dark green of the carob-leaves intensi- 
fying the dazzling clearness of the atmosphere, the 
whiteness of the courtyard, and the ancient well- 
head! 

By the doudlessness of the sky Ceres surmised that 
the castle was not built on the slopes of Etna, which 
always has its canopy of scudding clouds. 

To make the scene more completely Sicilian, 
Marietta had tied an orange handkerchief over her 
head. She was now fast asleep. 

But Marietta slept with her ears wide open. 

The next instant, and the sense of solitude and still- 
ness was broken, for a man appeared at the far end of 
the colonnade, and upon seeing Ceres suddenly stopped 
and made an extravagant bow. 
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Ceres thought it was the brigand chief, and a betray- 
ing blush, like the hurrying clouds on Etna, swept over 
her fair skin. 

The Prince of Caltagirone and Valsavoia saw the 
blush, and accepted it according to his vanity. 

The next moment Ceres realized the mistake she had 
made, and recognised the Prince, who saw her turn like 
a hare at bay, looking with helpless eyes for some 
means of escape. He advanced quickly towards her, 
while the glorious colour was changing to a pitiful 
pallor. 

For the moment Ceres was in terror. She could not 
move. 

" Amor tnio, amor mio" her lover said pleadingly, 
" do not look so alarmed ... it is quite safe ; we are 
alone ; there is no one to say us nay." 

Almost faint with horror, Ceres shrank further from 
him, and ignored his outstretched hands. 

" The graziosa signorina is startled at her lover's 
sudden appearance. . . . Will she not permit him to 
kiss her hand ? " 

Ceres instantly put her hand behind her back, and 
called to Marietta to come to her. 

** Adesso, adessol" Marietta called back; but when 
she appeared there was a look in her eyes which made 
Ceres long to kill her. 

'* Gid, gid, hedduzza mia, it is quite right ... the 
signorina may speak to her lover. Was not old 
Marietta right? . . ." 

" He is not my lover," Ceres said, turning upon the 
Prince and looking at him with eyes from which all 
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fear had fled — eyes that no longer looked like the blue 
gentians which push their brave heads through the 
pure snows of Etna, but as black and as deep as Etna's 
thunder-clouds. "The Prince of Caltagirone and 
Valsavoia is a common brigand ; he is no longer even 
an acquaintance of the daughter of Signor Carres- 
brook!" 

The Prince started back in well-simulated horror at 
her words. 

" Signorina, do not let your gentle heart even feign 
such cruelty to the unworthy being who starves for 
your love. There is no longer any barrier between us ; 
why are you afraid ? " 

" You speak truly. I did not know until I was im- 
prisoned here how unworthy the Prince of Caltagirone 
was of the friendship I gave him. ... I mistook him 
for a gentleman . . . and I treated him as an English- 
woman is accustomed to treat her equals of either sex." 
The Prince remained outwardly cold, but the girl's 
words were over-brave for one who was so entirely at 
his mercy. . . . 

" Pardon, signorina! How could I know that a 
lady of honour could so trifle with her lover's feel- 
ings? " He caught her hand, and covered it with pas- 
sionate kisses. "Ah, signorina, you are to me the 
embodiment of all that is adorable and gracious in 
womanhood. Be gentle; I only live for your love. 
Do not deny me ... do not kill the sweet flower that 
is in your heart." 

Ceres tried to free her hands, and to stop the flow 
of his extravagant raptures, but he held them the more 
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fiercdy in both of his, and devoured her quivering face 
with his covetous eyes. 

*' If you really love me," she said, " why are you in 
league with the brigands? Is it possible to love a 
woman and treat her as you have treated me? . . . 
The very nature of your love is an insult. Please let 
me go ; I have heard enough." 

She looked round the cortile. Marietta had disap- 
peared ; she was alone with the Prince, alone with the 
man whose eyes frightened her more than all the 
stories about the cruelties of the brigands. 

" Let you go, signorina? Sacro Diol but I will not. 
I have risked too much in securing you. Do you think 
it is agreeable for a man of my position to link myself 
with brigands ? " 

"As far as that goes," Ceres said scornfully, "I 
would sooner link myself to the Signor Capitano than 
to the Prince of Caltagirone and Valsavoia! " 

A fierce jealousy seized him. 

" So the good-looking Capo-brigante has been nib- 
bling at my peach already. Maledetto cane! but he 
will live to repent this! So that is the reason of the 
signorina' s change of face? Her choice in lovers is 
more democratic than I had expected." 

Ceres tried to speak with calm dignity. 

" It would be foolish to be annoyed by such vulgar 
insinuations." 

" Since the Donna Ceres has seen the handsome 
Capo-brigante, she would have her lover forget the en- 
couragement she gave him — encouragement sufficient 
to induce him to undertake so desperate a step. Ah, 
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but it is useless t for he will ever remember the passion 
in her beautiful eyes; the memory of them will live 
with him for always. A confession of love once made, 
signorina, can never be unmade." 

" How dare you! Oh, how dare you! What right 
have you to say such things ? It is not true ! " 

Her words seemed but a feeble protest, but the man 
had his answer, not in the words, but in the hatred and 
scorn he read in her eyes. 

" I dared by the certainty of your love, anima miaf 
I dared by the right of a desperate lover ! " 

" I never loved you ... or led you to imagine that 
I did ; you have invented that lie to excuse your own 
treachery." 

*' Signorina, I would have courted you as the Prince 
of Caltagirone's bride should be courted; but when a 
lover is desperate he must take what means he can. 
Your father would not listen to our pleadings. . . . 
He has the ordinary English prejudices ... so I de- 
termined on a desperate plan." 

" Our pleadings ! You have made a great mistake. 
I told my father I did not love you, and that without 
love I would not marry you if you were the King of 
Italy." 

" But the signorina did love me when we parted in 
Palermo. She has not forgotten the tender glances, 
the unspoken confidences, she bestowed so ungrudg- 
ingly on her adorer, who has lived on them ever since? 
Soledel ntio giorno, do not scorn such passion as mine; 
if your cold nature cannot understand it, at least you 
can have pity!" 
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" If your love was what you pretend, indeed I would 
not scorn it . . . even though I could not return it 
... I may be cold, according to your ideas . . . 
Prince, but I am not cruel. ... It would make me 
miserable if I thought that by any foolishness on my 
part I had caused you real unhappiness; but the love 
you feel is not the love which causes an Englishwoman 
remorse." 

The Prince became furious. 

"Does the signorina insult my love? It is as 
honourable as that of an Englishman, who does not 
know the real meaning of the word ! If our customs in 
Sicily are different, at least they are not dishonourable. 
I pray you, signorina, to be my wife. My title is one 
of the oldest in Sicily. I asked your father for your 
hand ... he insulted me, and refused me permission 
to see you. If he had not known that there was danger 
in our meeting, he would not have refused my request. 
I have therefore resorted to one of the customs of our 
country — s, custom which has been common ever since 
the time when Pluto carried off Proserpine — I captured 
you by force, as the daughter of Ceres was captured. 
This may seem a strange method of wooing to an 
Englishwoman, who is only accustomed to the paths of 
conventional love ; but it is not dishonour, for I believed 
that I had only to come to you here in this old castello 
to make your happiness as unmeasured as my 
own. ... I have secured the services of a woman to 
attend to you. . . . You have been treated with the 
respect and honour du« to your sex." 

Ceres noticed that he did not say birth. ... In that 
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respect, no doubt, he considered that she had nothing 
to be proud of ; for it is difficult for a Sicilian to realize 
that a family can be ancient and aristocratic that has 
no title. 

Her pride was injured, and, curiously enough, the 
little insult angered her more than all his former im- 
pertinences. 

" And my fortune ! " she said, drawing herself up 
proudly. Her words rang out like bullets hitting a 
target. 

The Prince did not speak, but the veins in his 
pale forehead suddenly swelled up and became 
purple. The Southerner betrays his passion in this 
way. 

" My fortune! " she repeated. " If my father still 
refuses to accept you as his son-in-law, if he withholds 
my dowry, what then? " 

The Prince could not meet the scorn in the violet 
eyes, which Nature had surely made for love and not 
for anger. 

" Have mercy, signorina! " he pleaded. " It is my 
misfortune, not my fault, that I am poor." 

"You mean," she said, measuring every word she 
said coldly and slowly — "you mean that you do not 
wish to marry me without my dowry?" 

" My love is not so selfish. I would not ask the 
signorina to give up all the luxuries she has been 
accustomed to for me — even to gain my heart's desire 
... for although my titles are ancient and my family 
powerful, I can offer the woman I adore nothing but 
my love ... it would be cruel to ask the Eto^na Ceres 
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to make the sacrifice, for poverty, like love, signorinaj 
is hard to hide/' 

" Then the matter is ended, for my father would as 
soon pay the MaAa blackmail as give me a dowry if I 
married the Prince of Caltagirone and Valsavoia, who 
lends his protection to the brigands." 

" But the signorina has a private fortune of her 
own?" 

" The Prince is well informed of my private affairs, 
but he does not seem to understand that I do not 
inherit my mother's fortune until my father dies. . . . 
My father is a healthy man; the Prince may have 
long to wait. In the meantime would he live on 
love? for 'beauty buys no beef/ as we say in Eng- 
land." 

" Ah, signorina! when it is in your power to make 
the unhappy man who adores you supremely happy, 
why do you persist in torturing him? ... It is not 
my fault that I am poor. ... I am rich in love . . . 
and love rules without law. Love is master of all 
arts. . . . Ah, forget, mia bella, forget your English 
prejudices ; fling aside the conventions that bound your 
narrow limit of love. ... In real love there is no 
horizon ... it is an unmeasured ocean/' 

" Your pardon. Prince," she said, *' but I think the 
horizon of your love is my fortune. You evade my 
question. Would you still wish to marry me if I had 
none, if I consent to marry you without accepting a 
penny of my dowry? " 

" It is not the custom of our country, signorina, for 
a poor nobleman to marry a penniless bride. It is a 
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cruelty no Sicilian gentleman would inflict on the 
woman he loved/* 

" You save a direct lie by giving an indirect answer." 

" What does the signorina wish to know ? " 

" I should like to know if the devout lover of the 
Donna Ceres, the man who would teach cold English- 
men how to love, engaged the services of the brigands 
to capture the daughter of Don Tommaso, promising 
them nothing in return but his thanks and the promise 
of his future * protection ' ... or if the dowry of 
the Donna Ceres was to .be shared by the brigands 
and the Prince?'* 

" In an affair of this sort it is sufficient for a man of 
my position to lend the brigands his protection. The 
house of Caltagirone and Valsavoia will not be the only 
honourable name that has lent its protection to the 
Mafia, signorina,'' 

"Then you promised them no part of my dowry? 
They were contented with the fact that another 
ancient house of Sicily had linked its name with the 
Mafiaf" 

" Ah, signorina, how cruel you are ! I captured you 
for love, for your sweet self, not considering the dowry 
.... for of what account is money but to enable us to 
live, and what is life without love? ... I thought it 
would be a simple matter to obtain your father's for- 
giveness, for his child's real happiness would be the 
desire of his heart. In Sicily we love our children 
more than their fortunes." 

" You little know Don Tommaso," Ceres said, using 
the name by which her father was habitually called, 
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" if you think he would ever forgive the man who had 
committed such a deed." 

" I know something of human nature, signorina*^ 

" Of Sicilian human nature, perhaps, but not of my 
father's. . . . He never forgives treachery." 

" Ah, signorina, how unjust ! Is not everything fair 
in love and war? I pictured to myself the joy, the 
rapture, in your shy eyes when you found it was your 
lover who had captured you." 

"I prefer the brigands, thank you," Ceres said; 
*'they at least do not profess to be more than they 
are — mala gente — ^and perhaps, after all, they are not 
so black as they are . . ." 

Her sentence was never finished, for the Prince 
caught her in his arms. 

" Do not drive a desperate lover too far, signorina/* 
he said hoarsely, battling for the control of his voice. 
" The men of my country do not understand an 
Englishwoman's methods of coquetry. . . . When a 
Sicilian woman loves a man, she is not ashamed to own 
it. . . ." 

"Marietta! Marietta! Signor Capitano! In God's 
name, anyone who has pity, come and save me ! " 

The Prince instantly clapped his hand on her mouth. 

" You need not scream," he said, " for Marietta is a 
good servant, and the Capo is aware that the Donna 
Ceres connived in her own capture. . . ." He laughed 
derisively at the girl's fresh outburst of indignation. 
" It is a common custom in our country. You have 
acted your part well. The Capo will understand. . . ." 

" You coward ! " Ceres said. " You have taught me 
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to hate more than I ever imagined I could hate any 
living thing." 

" No lover need fear such intensity," he said. " It is 
indifference which kills hope . . . but though your 
indignation is superb, these are scarcely the words a 
husband cares to remember. And whatever the 
signorina's feelings may be — since she has eyes for 
another lover — if she values her fair name she must 
return to the world as the Principessa di Caltagirone. 
. . . This is my castle. You connived to be captured 
by me." 

Ceres looked at him with amused scorn. His words 
had been wasted. 

" My honour would be more basely degraded in 
marrying you than in facing whatever scandal the 
world could ever make out of my capture. You need 
not imagine that vulgar gossip would force me to 
consent to marry the man I despise." 

" We will see, signorina," he said. " It is possible 
that your father may yet have to beg the Prince of 
Caltagirone to marry his daughter. It is not wise to 
insult me too far. Men think differently upon such 
subjects. . . . You do not know the world as your 
father knows it." 

" It is difficult to insult a man without honour." 

** The Donna Ceres shall pay for these words," he 
said. " She will pay ; I may claim my ransom." 

The meaning his words conveyed drew shrieks of 
terror from her lips, like the cries of a trapped animal 
rather than of a human being. Indeed, for the mo- 
ment both Ceres and the Prince were mere primitives, 
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the one dominated by her self-protective instinct, the 
other by his passion. . . . 

In her endeavour to free herself, Ceres' eyes were 
tightly shut with the intensity of her resistance. 

The next instant she felt herself freed, and the re- 
laxing of the Prince's grasp was so instantaneous that 
she almost fell backwards on the ground. 

When she opened her terror-filled eyes she saw the 
Prince standing perfectly upright, his arms pinioned 
behind his back by the Capo-brigante, whose giant 
strength was as immeasurably greater than the Prince's 
as the Prince's had been superior to her own. Ceres, 
who grasped nothing of the situation beyond the fact 
that she was saved, became purely feminine and cried. 

For some moments no words were spoken. Both 
men seemed to be listening to the girl's low weeping. 

In her weakness Ceres was irresistible. At all times 
the pathos in her beauty was the element which most 
quickly appealed to strong men. The Capo, maddened 
by her distress, had but one thought ... to kill the 
man who had caused it. 

Cruelty to women and children were sins for which 
he had no forgiveness, and at his hands the culprits 
were shown scant mercy. If the Prince of Caltagirone 
had deceived him and had captured this girl against 
her will ... if Donna Ceres did not love him, the 
devil must save his own ... the Capo would exercise 
his undisputed power to punish the offender. . . . 

"Did you cry for help? " he asked, addressing Ceres, 
who was cahned by her tears. 

"Yes, yes! Oh, please, Signor Capitano, do not 
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leave me with this man ! . . . Find some other means 
of torture . . . this is too cruel ... too cowardly. 
... I have done nothing to deserve it." 

The Capo did not speak. He was a man who had 
lived too habitually in the great solitudes to find words 
easily. 

Taking advantage of the situation, the Prince tried, 
by making an adroit and sudden effort, to wrench him- 
self free, but the Capo knew the ancient secret which 
has travelled from East to West, the secret science 
which gives the smallest man the power to hold a giant 
in his grasp. This secret, which has been preserved 
through all ages, found its way to Sicily with its 
Eastern invaders ; and here and there, like the patches 
of papyrus, it has remained and taken root. 

If the Prince had proved troublesome the Capo 
would have broken his wrist as easily as a narcissus is 
snapped from its juicy stalk. . . . 

Realizing this, the Prince at once ceased struggling. 
He had heard of this science, which confounds even the 
most famous modem wrestlers, and by the way the 
CapO'brigante held his wrists he felt that the lock of 
every muscle and joint in his body was known to the 
man. 

More than once the Capo-brigante had saved his 
hands from bloodshed by using this means of self- 
defence. 

** Maledetto cane," the Prince snarled in despair. 
" What business have you to interfere? " 

" Corpo di diavolol " the Capo retorted, "because 
you have lied to me, you son of a she-wolf ! " 
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"Lied!" the Prince said derisively. "So your 
jealousy makes you think. . . ." 

'^SUenzio! sUenziol'' the Capo said, shaking the 
Prince as he spoke. " The Donna Ceres will explain, 
and if you insult her by one word, the Prince of Calta- 
girone and Valsavoia will end his days at the bottom 
of the well in his own castello. . . .'' 

But Ceres found some difficulty in making herself 
heard, for one Sicilian in a rage can make more noise 
than ten drunken English soldiers. . . . The Prince's 
flow of language was wonderful, and almost entirely 
incomprehensible to her. The Sicilians do not swear 
in short, emphatic words like the Anglo-Saxons : they 
invoke lengthy curses, just as the ancient Greeks in- 
voked curses from the gods to fall on their enemies. 
. . . The modern Sicilian merely calls upon the saints 
who are his substitutes for the fallen gods. But the 
curses remain the same almost in meaning. 

Ceres stood in wide-eyed wonder. What imagina- 
tion ever invented such inhuman curses? . . . What 
lingering vengeance they invoked ! These were curses 
which reached far beyond the bounds of the present 
life. . . . 

When the Prince had cursed the Capo for at least 
five minutes without once repeating the invocation, 
Ceres again tried to speak. 

" I can explain nothing," she said — " nothing. . . . 
It is all a mystery to me. I feel as if I must be out 
of my mind — that all this cannot be true. . . •" 

" Is the Prince of Caltagirone not your lover, sig- 
norinaf '* 
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" No, no," she said. " Oh, Signor Capitano, believe 
me, it is not true ! " 

" Was the Prince never the signorina's lover? " 

" Never, never ! " she said, and her words rang so 
true that the Prince screamed out : 

" Lagrime di donna, fontana di malma!" (A 
woman's tears are a fountain of craft.) "The Capo 
is not so ignorant of the wiles of women as to take this 
piece of play-acting seriously." 

" If he told you I loved him, or that I had any idea 
of eloping with him, he lied," Ceres said. " We 
Englishwomen have some honour. Why should I try 
to deceive you if I loved him ? It was you who helped 
in my capture?" 

The Capo looked perplexed. 

" The Donna Ceres must pardon me if I appear to 
doubt her word. I am a stranger to all love in- 
trigues." 

"But this is no love intrigue," Ceres said hotly. 
" Believe me, the Prince does not love me ; it is my 
dowry he covets. . . . He has admitted as much; 
... he cannot deny it." 

The Capo had a short but heated discussion with the 
Prince, which Ceres could not follow, for it was spoken 
at the marvellous rapidity of angry Italians. 

" His Excellency maintains," he said, turning to 
Ceres with unpitying eyes, " that you love him ; that it 
is the custom of your country to affect a shrinking 
from your lover : it is the English sense of modesty ; but 
that when once you are married to him, the snow will 
melt on Etna." 
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Ceres drew herself up proudly. 

" We never surrender to treachery/' she said. " If 
the Prince does not give me my freedom the English 
Government will interfere." 

" Your words are brave, signorina, but a connived 
elopement between lovers is no affair for the Govern- 
ment to take up. . . . In Sicily lovers' intrigues make 
it difficult for the Government to take proceedings." 

A sob of self-pity and fear suddenly escaped Ceres' 
lips; her fine control was giving way; she tried to 
speak calmly. 

" Then you do not believe me? You refuse to give 
me your protection . . . though I fling myself on your 
mercy? . . ." 

" If the Donna Ceres will return to her chamber she 
need have nothing more to fear ... the Principe will 
not see her again, unless by her own request." 

Ceres turned to go . . . but hesitated. 

" Commandi, signorina? '' he said, looking at her 
for an explanation. 

" Prego, Signor Capitano, but Marietta, she is not to 
be trusted, and she keeps the key of my ... of my 
prison,'' 

She said the last words haughtily. 

" Your prison is your fortress, signorina. You need 
not fear intrusion. . . . The Principe will have to 
walk over my dead body before he dares again to in- 
sult the Donna Ceres." 

Ceres' believing eyes thanked him much more effi- 
ciently than her words. 

" Grazie, grazie. Perhaps you have a mother whom 
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you loved and honoured — ^for her sake save me from 
the Prince." 

" For the sake of the one woman by whose beauty all 
womankind seem fairer I will protect you, signorina.'* 

When Ceres reached the tower staircase, Marietta, 
noticing that her face was bright with a crimson blush, 
ran to her and took her in her arms. 

'^Mia Ughuzzay' she said in her most caressing voice, 
" you are happy now. Was not Marietta right ? The 
Prince is a magnificent lover ! " 

Ceres pushed her away, and mounted the narrow 
staircase in silence. 

But Marietta followed her, and called laughingly 
out, as she panted for breath : " The colder the bride, 
the warmer the wife ! The Prince is a lucky man, and 
the Donna Ceres is very clever." 

" Please open the door," Ceres said angrily, " and 
give me the key." 

'*No, no," Marietta said determinedly. "When 
the Donna Ceres asks the door is unlocked, but she can- 
not have the key." 



CHAPTER X 

When the Capo-brigante and the Prince of Caltagi- 
rone were left alone in the courtyard, the strenuous 
breathing of the two men was all that broke the silence. 

The Capo was still holding the Prince by his wrists. 

With an oath he flung them from him and spat upon 
the groimd. 

The Prince laughed, a laugh which makes the blood 
in Northern veins turn cold. 

" She is worth subduing, Signor Capo. Shall we 
toss for her?" 

The Capo did not speak, only his eyes betrayed his 
growing passion. . . . He took one step nearer the 
Prince, who quickly moved some distance from him. 
The Capo took another cat-like step forward, and the 
Prince again sprang further back, his nervous eyes 
fixed upon the Capo's. When the Prince had receded, 
and the Capo had advanced, step by step, until the wall 
under the colonnade was reached, the Capo flung out 
his arm and hit the Prince a terrific blow on the chest. 

" Traditorel " he hissed, as he thrust his face close to 
the Prince's. " Traditorel I will cut out your lying 
tongue if you use it again to insult the Donna Ceres 1 " 

The Prince was too well aware of the Capo-bri- 
game's power to make any serious attempt to resent 
the insult. The fact was painfully vivid in his mind at 
the moment that he had lied to the MaHosi. He had 
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given his word of honour that the Donna Ceres was 
anxious and willing to marry him ; he had also sworn 
that the Donna Ceres had a fortune of her own which 
her father could not withhold from her. This fortune 
he had promised to share with the brigands when the 
Donna Ceres was his wife. He knew that if the Capo 
were to kill him on the spot not a voice in the land 
would be uplifted in his defence, not an attempt would 
be made to punish his murderer. A Capo's deeds are 
above suspicion. 

The Capo waited for him to speak. How was he to 
clear himself ? 

" Your fine gallantry towards the lovely Ceres makes 
me excuse your insult to the Prince of Caltagirone, 
but your enthusiasm, Signor Capo, has for once blunted 
your fine sense of justice ... for treachery is a strong 
word to use to the gentleman of honour, because a 
timid girl has changed her mind." 

" You have lied," the Capo said, fixing the Prince's 
wandering eyes with his ; " you are lying now, for the 
signorina never loved you; she has not changed her 
mind." 

" The CapO'brigante has quickly gained the con- 
fidence of the Donna Ceres." 

" I have not spoken with the Donna Ceres. It was 
not necessary to hear her confession of hatred for the 
lover who had captured her . . . her eyes told the 
story more effectually." 

" They are beautiful eyes," the Prince said, " and 
they have already looked with favour on the Capo- 
brigante ... it is true — ^the signorina admitted the 
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fact herself. . • . If she has changed her mind since 
she last so openly accepted my attentions, it is but a 
beautiful woman's privilege; the affair is easily settled. 
Let us come to terms, Signor Capo'* 

A curse from the Capo silenced him. 

" What is your excuse? " he said. " What defence 
can you offer?*' 

" My excuse is the same as that of the Buoni 
'Amid'' (the familiar name for the Mafia) — "the 
want of money. The Amici were short of funds to 
carry on the work of the society ; I was short of money 
to carry on my career as a Prince of an ancient and 
historical house. It was your duty as the Capo of the 
district to make the landlords subscribe the sum re- 
quired. The Don Tommaso refused your demand, as 
he has always refused what the Amici have asked of 
him for the common welfare of the people. I sug- 
gested that the Maiia should order the capture of Don 
Tommaso's daughter, who, I imagined, judging by 
her behaviour, returned my devotion, and that I, in 
consideration of their services, should hand over a por- 
tion of my wife's dowry. I was mistaken. The girl 
was merely a coquette." 

For a moment the Capo stood in thoughtful silence. 

" How did the Donna Ceres accept your attentions ? 
What reason had you for imagining that she was 
willing to elope with you, or that she returned your 
love?" 

The Prince's laugh was as insolent as the Capo's 
sneer. In their wit and in their anger the Italians, as 
a nation, exceed all others in sarcastic insolence. The 
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fine inflection of their voices expresses an intensity of 
passion unknown to the Northern world. 

" The Capo is surely not so ignorant of the ways of 
women as to ask a lover how he knows that his passion 
is returned. The Donna Ceres answered my letters. 
When we met she * carried love in her eyes and in her 
smile.' You have only seen her in anger, Signor 
Capo. I have seen her in gentleness and in pity." 

The Capo shrugged his shoulders. 

" I have the letters." The Prince drew an envelope 
from the breast pocket of his coat. ... " The Capo 
will be more satisfied if he reads it. I wrote and im- 
plored the signorina to have pity and to trust me, to 
let me arrange the matter without waiting for her 
father's consent We would marry first and seek his 
forgiveness afterwards. She sent me these two lines." 

The Prince held the letter open for the jCapo to read. 

" Yes, because it is hopeless I have pity." 

"I do not know the Donna Ceres' writing," the 
Capo said. " Your Excellency has no doubt had other 
' affairs ' which have also been hopeless." 

" But this writing is English." 

The Capo shrugged his shoulders and jerked back 
his head. 

" You ask me to believe that you thought the Donna 
Ceres loved you, that those eyes for you were once 
gentle with love. Mai, mat, Eccellenza! if her smile 
carried love, it was not for you." 

" I give you my word of honour," 
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" The Prince's honour is easily given." 

" The CapO'brigante has no reason to doubt it I 
have ancient titles and an illustrious name. The 
Donna Ceres is beautiful and wealthy; it is surely a 
suitable alliance.'' 

" The Donna Ceres does not seem highly impressed 
by the honour the Prince intends bestowing upon her." 

'* The Donna Ceres has changed her mind. She has 
not the courage to face her father's wrath; she pre- 
fers facing the world's scandal." 

The Capo interrupted him. 

"There will be no scandal. The Donna Ceres' 
fair name will not be endangered, for the brigands will 
guard the virtue of their prisoner from any further 
attentions on the part of the Prince of Caltagirone." 

The Prince raised his eyes to heaven, and bowed 
from his waist downward. 

" The * Well-beloved ' is a very proper chaperon 
for the unimpressionable Donna Ceres." 

" The honour of the briganti will hold the virtue of 
this prisoner sacred," the Capo repeated, ignoring the 
Prince's remark. " The Amid are bound, as you know, 
by no promises or oaths, and by no vows of obedience, 
but by an interest in their fellow-creatures and by 
honour. As an acknowledged chief I represent a man 
whom the people have elected because my word is 
respected." 

"And what do you contemplate doing with the 
beautiful Ceres? If you will leave the matter in my 
hands, Don Tommaso will, I fancy, be only too ready 
to bestow his daughter's hand in marriage upon the 
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man with whom she had eloped, and in whose castle 
she has lived for some weeks. . . . And the indignant 
prisoner! . . . Did the Roman matrons love their 
lords any the less because they captured them by 
force? . . . No, Signor Capo, the more defiant the 
woman, the more she enjoys being defied. . . . Will 
you leave me to settle my own affairs? " 

" No," the Capo said ; " I will not allow my men 
to touch your dirty work. The whole business was 
never to my liking . . . but I was overruled by the 
wishes of my fellow Capi. The Amici were low in 
funds — ^three thousand francs had to be raised to help 
to pay the expenses of Lentini's case; the witnesses 
alone cost all the available funds of the society. The 
newspapers are harder to buy each time . . . and able 
lawyers are not as anxious to defend the Amici as they 
were ten years ago: everything costs more money. 
You showed us a way out of our difficulties. Donna 
Ceres was shut up in her father's castello, and not 
allowed to see her lover because he was poor. . . . She 
was interested in the Mafia, and would have gladly 
paid the sum the Amici demanded, if her father. . . . 
That, Eccellenza, was your story." 

'' Ebhene, Signor Capo,'' the Prince bowed. " That 
was what I believed. I was mistaken; I admit the 
blunder ... it was a lover's delusion . . . but my 
honour " — ^he paused — " my honour is not touched, 
for it was I who was deceived, not the deceiver." 

" Diavolol " the Capo said hotly; " yet your honour 
would allow me to drive the girl into marrying you 
by staining her virtue in the eyes of the world. . . . 
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You would force her father into paying a sum of 
money to marry his daughter to save her name ! This 
is no romance ... no lovers' intrigue, but a piece of 
work too dirty for the Capo-brigante to touch. Unless 
it is by the Donna Ceres' express desire, you will not 
find access to her presence, even in your own castello/' 

The Capo moved quickly away ; the Prince followed 
him. . . . 

" Stop, Signor Capo; but our business is not settled 
yet. These are very fine sentiments, but I would like 
to remind you that if the Capo values his honour, of 
which he talks so much, he is bound to give a portion 
of the ransom money he receives for the Donna Ceres' 
safe return to her father's castello to the man who put 
the business in his way." 

The Capo paused before he spoke; his eyes were 
fixed on the well-head in the centre of the cortUe. . . . 

"If the affair rested with me entirely," he said, 
" there would be no ransom. The Donna Ceres would 
be restored to her father under a safe escort . . . this 
traffic in women is not to my liking; but the ^Amici 
must decide. ... A meeting will take place to-mor- 
row. . . . You will be informed." 

The Prince laughed. 

" The bella romansa has turned into a mere affair 
of the brigands . . . instead of the Prince of Calta- 
girone paying the Amici a portion of his wife's dowry 
for the work they had done for him, the briganti must 
now pay the Prince the half of the ransom they demand 
for the freedom of this prisoner . . . and in return " 
' — ^the Prince made a deferential bow — " the Amici will 
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continue to receive the protection of the Principe^ 
whose uncle, as they know, holds a high post in the 
Cabinet." 

The Capo saluted and turned on his heel. 

'' Addio, Signor Capo/' the Prince called out — 
^' addio . . . to-morrow evening I will come for my 
answer." 

The Capo faced quickly round. 

" To-morrow, Eccellenza," he said, " at ten o'clock, 
at the house of Pasquale." 



CHAPTER XI 

The next evening the Buoni Amid met at the house 
of Don Pasquale in a smokeless little village, which 
hung round the vast ruins of an ancient castello 
crowning the summit of a rocky mountain. 

Don Pasquale was an important Capo-Mafia, who 
worked in conjunction with the "Well-beloved," of 
whose popularity he was exceedingly envious. 

The two men were enemies rather than friends, 
although they were called the "due fratelli/^ and 
worked together for the common cause. 

It was customary for the Amici who happened to be 
in the neighbourhood to meet at the house of Don 
Pasquale once a month; their rendezvous was due to 
take place on the very evening the Capo-hrigante had 
promised to give the Prince his answer. 

Don Pasquale was a member of the Provincial Coun- 
cil, and a lawyer by profession, although a profound 
contempt for the law is at the root of the principles of 
the Mafia; he was also the father of two ambitious 
officers in the army — ^nor was that strange, either, for 
in the Bourbon days the Mafia were employed to keep 
order, and it was only when they joined forces with 
Garibaldi that the Bourbon power was overthrown. 

The Mafia is a form of self-government which 
acknowledges no allegiance to any political party — a 
form of self-government which is apparently peculiarly 
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well suited to the temperament and independent spirit 
of the Sicilians, who, though they bitterly resent the 
constitutional laws of their country, are willing to obey 
and abide by the verdict of the Capo-Mafia. His 
authority is unquestionable, nor do they hesitate to 
kill any member of the society who refuses to obey its 
orders. 

The meeting took the form of a dinner, to which 
twenty /Imici sat down. 

Don Pasquale, as host, took his place at the head of 
the table; the " Well-beloved " sat at the bottom. 

After full justice had been done to an excellently 
cooked dinner, speeches were made, in which the word 
'^ omerta '* (the Sicilian term for honour) was freely 
introduced, and healths were enthusiastically drunk. 
From the courtesy and general good feeling which pre- 
vailed, and the moderate drinking, a stranger, had he 
happened to look in at the door, would have gone away 
satisfied that these outlaws and robbers were ordinary 
peaceful, law-abiding citizens; but had he looked a 
little closer he would have seen that their faces were 
marked with strong individuality and unmistakable 
courage. 

When the dinner was over, the affairs of the Amid 
generally were discussed. The famous trial of Lentini 
(in which the MaHa had come off triumphant, the 
prisoner being found " not guilty ") afforded a subject 
for much congratulation; their money had not been 
spent in vain, their power was not in the descendant. 

The " Well-beloved " then laid the particulars of the 
case of the Donna Ceres before the Amid — ^her refusal 
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to marry the Prince, and her denial of the fact that she 
connived in her own capture. 

The dinner had commenced at six o'clock; it was 
exactly ten when the Prince was ushered into the room. 
To a man the Buoni Amici rose to their feet and 
saluted him, for the social position of the Prince de- 
manded their respect. But the eyes that greeted his 
held no warmth of fellowship in their glances. They 
were not prepared to doubt his honour, but they 
resented the fact that the Prince had allowed the Amici 
to take part in an affair which they now considered 
beneath them. 

To the Sicilian nature the most indiscreet and foolish 
romances are deserving of sympathy and assistance. 
... It is a well-known fact that in the streets of 
Palermo to this day a girl may be captured in broad 
daylight. In a crowded thoroughfare she is thrust 
into a closed carriage and driven off, and no one will be 
fool enough to interfere. . . . Her cries for help are 
not heard, her struggles for liberty are unseen, for 
every man's love affair is his own business until he asks 
for the assistance of the Amici, and the girl is only 
playing her part ! She does not expect to be delivered ; 
the screams and struggles were only to throw dust in 
the eyes of the vigilant chaperone with whom she was 
walking at the time. But the capture of the Donna 
Ceres, which the brigands had effected for the Prince, 
belonged to a different order of things. It was no 
romance, but an affair of mere brigandage, and the 
capturing of a woman did not please their idea of 
omerta. 
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Don Pasquale was the first to speak. 

" Eccelletusa/' he said, bowing low and addressing 
the Prince, whose hypocritical smile did not hide the 
nervous fear in his eyes or the more than usual pal- 
lor of his face, "you know that there is but one 
word which binds our society of Buoni Amici 
together? . . ." 

Don Pasquale paused to allow the word " Omerta, 
omerta! " to be simultaneously shouted by the twenty 
members, who were still standing to attention while 
their leader addressed the Prince. 

The Prince bowed gravely in response. In a 
country of such charming manners any villain looks 
a hero. 

Don Pasquale continued. ..." The meaning of 
the ancient word Mafia is familiar to all true Sicilians 
... * the ideally perfect.' I have heard the Maiden 
of the Meeting Eyebrows, the daughter of our enemy, 
Don Tommaso, spoken of as a Mafiusa. . . ." 

Sympathetic words of approval sprang to the lips 
of the twenty 'Amici, and the ringing cheer of " Viva la 
bella signorina — viva, viva la bella Ceres! " 

Don Pasquale smiled. 

" We all know that it is quite possible for the woman 
we love to be ideally perfect ; the woman of our heart 
is alwa)rs MaHusa. We all know that it is equally im- 
possible for mere human men to be ideally perfect ; no 
woman would love us if we were "—cries of ^^ Bravo I 
bravo! " — " but the one thing which can be and must 
be ideally perfect amongst us is omerta.'' The speaker 
paused again until the shouts of " Omerta, omerta!'^ 
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and " Viva la MaAat '' had died down* " It is the one 
thing which must be without spot or blemish ; it is the 
one qualification by which a member is elected; it is 
the one qualification by which a member acquires his 
influence, and the devotion of his fellow Amid. . . /' 
There was another roar of applause, which Don 
Pasquale acknowledged with a low bow, " A society, 
Eccellenza, whose power is limitless; a society which 
has no beginning and no end ; a society which has its 
every law and regulation summed up in the one word, 
omerta; a society which means a striving after a state 
of things which is ideally perfect, is a society to which 
it is a privilege for any man to belong. . . ." 

Don Pasquale paused for a moment, and looked at 
the Prince. 

The Prince bowed without raising his head, for in 
the silence he could feel the questioning eyes of the 
twenty Buoni Amici turned upon him. 

" Eccellenza," Don Pasquale continued, " as a Capo- 
Mafia I represent the feelings of the Mafia generally, 
and of all here present. We are agreed to accept your 
suggestion as regards the Donna Ceres, if in shaking 
hands with me you'pledge your word of honour that 
you played the game fairly, that you were mistaken in 
your estimate of the Donna Ceres' regard for you. For 
you know that the Amici bear no ill-will towards the 
gentilissima signorina, nor would they have given their 
consent to the capture if they had known the true state 
of her regard for you. But now that the girl is in our 
hands, we may as well benefit by the fact, and pun- 
ish our enemy Don Tonunaso. . . • Your honour. 
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Eccellenzal . . /' Don Pasquale held out his hand in 
the dramatic Sicilian fashion. 

The Prince stepped quickly forward, and^grasped the 
Capo-Mafia's hand. Tears of emotion filled his eyes 
and almost drowned his voice. 

" As a man of honour," he said, bowing low over 
Don Pasquale's hand — ** as a man of honour and a 
iellow-Amico/' 

"Amongst the Amid/' Don Pasquale said, with- 
drawing his hand from the Prince's as he spoke, " every 
man is honourable until he is proved a traitor. You 
have had an example very lately in the case of Lentini 
of the nature of the sacrifices which the Amici will 
make for one another. They will willingly die or 
suffer imprisonment rather than betray the true 
offender against the law. . . ." He paused signifi- 
cantly. . . . " When a member of the /imia is proved 
a traitor, his death is certain." 

Cheers of approval and cries of '' Omerta, omerta, 
omerta! Viva la MaRal " filled the room. 

" We therefore agree, Eccellenza, to your proposal ; 
we will demand a ransom for the Donna Ceres, and 
pay you one-third of the sum received . . . but before 
demanding that ransom you must here, in the presence 
of these twenty Buoni Amici, swear by the love of the 
Blessed Virgin " (the twenty Amici crossed themselves 
and bowed reverently) " and by the wounds of Christ 
that you will make no further attempt to see the Donna 
Ceres while she is under our protection, and that when 
the ransom is received you will not interfere with her 
safe conduct to the Castello Misterbianco." 
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Don Pasquale waited for the Prince to speak. 

The Prince raised his eyes to the twenty Amid, 
looking swiftly at each man in turn, and then turned 
to Don Pasquale. 

" Signore/' he said, struggling to overcome his emo- 
tion — ^an emotion which every Sicilian knows how to 
value at its true worth — "the Prince di Caltagirone 
e Valsavoia swears in the presence of twenty Buoni 
Amid that he is still worthy to be accounted one of 
them. In demanding your assistance in the capture 
of the Donna Ceres, I played the game fairly; I did 
not deceive the Amid . . . the Donna Ceres deceived 
me! ... It may be that the love customs of our 
two countries are so different that we did not under- 
stand each other, for I would not doubt the honour of 
the Mafiusa Ceres, or it may have been a lover's vanity 
on my part. ... In either case, signori, it was a 
mistake . . . the Donna Ceres did not mean to marry 
a poor man. ..." A sob choked his speech; he made 
an effective pause. . . . *^Signor Capo . . . Signori 
Buoni Amid,'' he continued, " I here swear by the love 
of our Blessed Lady and by the wounds of Christ that 
I will never again attempt to see or communicate with 
the Donna Ceres, nor will I in any way whatever inter- 
fere with her safe conduct to her father's castello/' 

The twenty Amid clapped their hands in the true 
Sicilian fashion, and shouted '^ Bravo! bravo!'' 
Glasses were quickly filled, and the Capo-Mafia pro- 
posed the Prince's health. 

The Prince bowed, and held out his glass to Don 
Pasquale. The eyes of the two men met as the 
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tumblers clinked . . . then the Prince turned to the 
Buoni Amid, and touched each man's tumbler with his, 
making a clear scale of music. For the last note he 
looked to the " Well-beloved," who had stood as silent 
throughout the speech as a figure cut in stone. There 
was something about the quiet dignity of the Capo- 
brigante which suggested that mysterious hush of 
Nature in the hearts of her great solitudes. For some 
moments the Prince held out his glass, but the scale 
remained unfinished, for the Capo neither raised his 
eyes from the ground nor his empty glass from the 
table. 

Don Pasquale's falcon eyes were fixed on the two 
men. In receiving the Prince as graciously as he had 
done, Don Pasquale knew that he had gone against the 
unspoken wishes of his rival, who in reporting the case 
to the Amid had carefully adhered to the code of the 
society which defends the conduct of a member until 
he is proved guilty. But Don Pasquale was a true 
student of human nature; his position of Capo-Mafia 
testified to the fact, and he instinctively felt that the 
" Well-beloved " was defending the conduct of a man 
he hated. 

But private quarrels between the 'Amid were no 
affairs of his, until his advice was requested, so he 
pretended not to see the silent passage between the 
two men, and the Prince was only too overjoyed at his 
own success to push a dangerous matter further. 

When the friends had separated for the night, Don 
Pasquale and the Capo-brigante stayed to discuss 
together the fine points of the case — the amount of the 
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ransom, how it was to be delivered, and who was to be 
appointed to receive it. 

Don Pasquale named the Prince as the proper person 
to receive the money and bring it to the "Well-be- 
loved " at the castello; he was to be accompanied, of 
course, by two other brigands. 

The reason he gave for appointing the Prince was to 
prove to him that he was entirely exonerated, his real 
reason being that he knew the " Well-beloved " desired 
to have nothing more to do with the man. . . . But 
the Prince's uncle was not yet a member of the Mafia, 
and he was in the Cabinet ! Even the Mafia is gracious 
for favours to come . . . and the more prominent 
names that were tainted with the word Mafia, the more 
impossible it would become to stamp the society out of 
the island. 

And so the matter rested. The Capo-brigante was 
to negotiate for the ransom through the Donna Ceres, 
and the Prince was to receive it from the messenger 
sent by Don Tommaso. 



CHAPTER XII 

The morning after the meeting of the Buoni "Amid 
the CapO'brigante knocked at the door of the Donna 
Ceres' room. 

Marietta, knowing his peculiar signal, hastened to 
answer it. 

The Capo asked if it was quite convenient for the 
Donna Ceres to see him on a matter of important 
business. 

Marietta consulted Ceres, who did not speak, but 
inclined her head in response, her pride and self- 
possession, which had deserted her during the painful 
scene with the Prince and the Capo-brigante, having 
completely returned. 

As the Capo advanced towards her, he noticed that 
she was now perfectly self-possessed. He saluted in 
the military fashion, as he had done on the first day. 
He was followed by the four brigands whom she 
had seen on that morning. They gravely saluted her. 

The Capo inquired politely after her health. Ceres 
almost expected him to turn on his heel after she had 
answered him, and leave the room in the same abrupt 
fashion as he had done the first day, but instead he 
walked towards the little table, saying something to 
one of the men who followed dose behind him. She 
could not catch the words, for the Capo spoke in an 
undertone. 

"4 
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From the depths of his numerous pockets the fellow 
produced pen and ink and paper. 

" Prego, Signor Capo," he said, as he laid the things 
on the table; he then brought forward a chair, and 
again repeated, '' Prego, signore" 

The CapO'brigante very courteously asked Ceres to 
seat herself at the table, and pointed to the paper and 
pen and ink. 

" The Donna Ceres would naturally prefer to lose no 
time in communicating with her esteemed parent, Don 
Tommaso? " he said. 

He spoke in broad Sicilian — ^an affectation, or so it 
seemed to Ceres, judging by his voice and bearing, and 
the perfect Italian in which he had spoken to the 
Prince. 

** I don't understand," she said, ignoring the pen 
which the Capo held in readiness for her. 

" Prego, signorina. I forgot that the rough Sicilian 
tongue is unfamiliar to the ears of so exalted a person- 
age as the Donna Ceres. I will try to speak the polite 
Italian." 

He bowed low, and again offered Ceres the pen. 
She raised her eyes to his, and looked at him unflinch- 
ingly, although her pulses throbbed a little faster and 
her heart was fluttering; for the man's blue-gray eyes, 
which had long been accustomed to command, held 
hers. In all her girlish dreams she had never imagined 
a figure so romantic and dignified. 

He was clean-shaven except for his moustache, which 
was not of the black, dramatic type affected by the 
ordinary vain Italian, but of rich brown like his hair. 
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A little smile at the girl's soft beauty and at her 
struggle for cold dignity showed his even teeth as white 
as goat's milk. 

Marietta had moved to a discreet distance, so that 
Ceres was alone with the brigands ; the rough fellows 
stood at a respectful distance from the table, only the 
tall figure of the Capo towered above her, as she sat 
waiting, pen in hand. . . . 

There was silence for a few moments, while the Capo^ 
who had so easily kept himself a stranger to women all 
his life, gazed at her with eyes which seemed for the 
first time to have met with temptation. . . . 

But the Capo, whose beauty showed a touch of Nor- 
man blood in his veins, had more than a Southerner's 
strength of resistance and self-control. 

He had rejected lovers whom princes would have 
sought for wives, for women will ever bestow them- 
selves upon men of reckless courage ; and the Capo had 
not spent all his life in top-boots and mountain fast- 
nesses, although to his lawless nature the daring of a 
brigand's life was like oxygen to a dying consumptive. 

As he looked at the slim English girl with the tender 
mouth who sat before him, as fair as a flower and as 
fearless as a soldier, he felt a sudden desire to know 
something of the sweetness of women. 

Oftener than he could count he had ignored the 
passionate glances and love smiles of the women of his 
own country — ^women graced with all the alluring 
beauty of the sensuous South. The fruit had been too 
easily gathered; dropping peaches had little flavour 
for him. But to make a love-subdued woman of this 
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fearless girl, to burden her pure eyes with the passion 
of desire, was a thought that held him for one trium- 
phant moment. He remembered the Prince's words. 
But the next instant he had regained his usual scorn 
for fluttering lashes and lips that hold sweet promise, 
and for all things dearly feminine. 

Emotions are more quickly felt than expressed; a 
feeling which can affect a lifetime is called into birth in 
a moment. 

So the Capo's silence had been no longer than gave 
him time to compose the sentence he wished his pris- 
oner to write. 

He began by giving her the name of the castello. 
Ceres looked up in surprise, but his eyes were fixed 
somewhere on her shining hair. She waited for a 
moment, and he repeated the address of the castello 
and the district. 

Ceres could not believe she had driven so far in the 
coach the night of her capture, interminable as the time 
had seemed. She was almost certain that the Capo 
was giving her a false address. 

The letter was very brief, and contained a cour- 
teously-worded request that Signor Carresbrook, of 

Castello Misterbianco, in the province of , would 

send the sum of twenty thousand pounds in two instal- 
ments for his daughter's ransom. The first half of the 
money was to be paid not later than a fortnight from the 
date on which the letter was delivered into the Signor 
Carresbrook's hands. The place appointed for the de- 
livery of the ransom, which was to be paid in notes, 
was at the entrance of the small village, almost buried 
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in the lava stream, about two miles and a half outside 
the city of Randazzo. Ceres knew the village well. 
It was one of the most mysterious little hamlets on the 
mysterious mountain, almost hidden from the eye, so 
low were its flat roofs, and so jagged the turbulent 
rocks among which it was built. The bearer of the 
money was to come alone and unarmed. If he dis- 
obeyed this last injunction, he would be shot dead on 
the spot. The man who was to receive the money 
would be dressed in the uniform of a carabiniere, 

A postscript was added to the letter, which assured 
the Signor Carresbrook that untU the above-named 
sum was refused his daughter would be treated with all 
the respect and honour due to her exalted position. 

" Twenty thousand pounds ! " Ceres cried in horri- 
fied amazement. " Why, my poor father will be 
ruined ! " 

" Onorevole signorina/' he said, " how could we ask 
for less, when our dignity and the Donna Ceres' value 
have to be considered? " 

A flood of glorious colour deprived Ceres of the 
dignity with which she had hoped to ignore the implied 
compliment. But it is ever so : by too fine sensibilities 
Nature robs Beauty of its discretion. 

" But " — she hesitated — " but, Signor Capitano, my 
father has not that fortune to give in exchange for 
his daughter. ... I will not let him . . . even if he 
would ! . . ." Her head was raised to fight. 

**Ebbene, signorina . . . then Don Tommaso will 
be the loser." 

" You mean you will keep me a prisoner . , , here" 
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— she looked with wild eyes round the vast room — 
" or you will slowly torture me until I write and b^ for 
my ransom?" 

The Capo did not speak. 

" You may torture me," she said, " but I will never, 
never write and tell my father. I have brought this on 
myself; it is my own fault. . . . My father is not 
made of gold, as you seem to think ; I assure you he is 
not as wealthy as you imagine." 

" Until I had seen his daughter I had not imagined 
his wealth." 

The meaning of the words was so evident that 
Ceres dropped her challenging eyes. 

" I will add a note of my own to my father telling 
him not to send the money." 

" But, Signorina, in that case the letter cannot go, 
and your father will kill himself with anxiety." 

" You are as contemptible as the Prince I " she 
cried, with just the suspicion of a break in her voice ; 
" for you compel my father to deliver up his last far- 
thing to free the woman you have captured." As she 
finished speaking, she looked at the Capo, and saw he 
was smiling at her a little superciliously. 

" Scarcely so contemptible as the signorina professes 
. . . for, if the Donna Ceres will believe the words of 
an outlaw and a brigand, the capturing of so brave and 
beautiful a lady was not the sort of work with which 
the CapO'brigante cares to soil his hands. But circum- 
stances make exceptions; the Donna Ceres is ungrate- 
ful. She has a right to change her mind. She has a 
right to object to the ransom, but has she herself 
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not admitted that the capturing was of her own 
doing?" 

" Of my own doing? '' she said — " my capture my 
own doing? Oh, I thought you believed me. Has 
the Prince persuaded you again ? " 

" I am sorry I have alarmed the signorina by merely 
repeating her own words ! She need not keep to her 
bargain ; the Prince is willing to renounce her." 

" I made no bargain," she said ; " I only meant that I 
was foolish enough and vain enough to imagine that 
I had gained the love and devotion of my father's 
people. I trusted them, and I have been betrayed. 
• . . My father warned me, and assured me that I 
was mistaken . . . behind every smile he said there 
was a grudge • . . he was right." 

"Donna Ceres will find that she is mistaken . . • 
that, after all, her people only desired to bring her 
greater happiness than her father thought right to give 
her. But for the present my business is with the 
Donna Ceres' ransom, though, once having secured so 
wonderful a prize, it is a temptation to make it pro- 
hibitive." 

Ceres rose from her chair. She remembered Mark 
Sandeman's words. 

" Signor Capitano," she said, " empty compliments 
are a foolish waste of time; the women of my country 
prefer honesty and honour." 

The Capo bowed. 

" It is because there is honour even amongst brig- 
ands that I do not let the Donna Ceres go free from 
this moment.*' 
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" Your honour f " Ceres said, trying her poor best to 
speak disdainfully, though her pride was melting to 
water. She was like a tired child hurling abuses at 
rugged Etna. " You speak of honour, when you and 
four men are intimidating one defenceless girl ! " 

" It would have served my purpose better," he said, 
" if the Signor Carresbrook's heir had been a man, for 
the romance of the affair is not to my liking . . . but 
the Donna Ceres represents the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds." 

" A very Shylock ! " she said scornfully; " but please 
tell me what I may expect if my father does not send 
the money. Do not leave me here in suspense. Will 
you cut off my ears and send them to him, or 
keep me down at the bottom of the well ... in the 
cortile ... or " — she hesitated — " or deliver me over 
to the Prince?" 

Even as she spoke, she knew in her heart that the 
man was incapable of injuring one hair of her head; 
that, unrelenting in the matter of her ransom as he 
probably would be, he would never take part in her 
torture or allow the Prince to insult her. 

The Capo pointed to the letter. 

" Will the Donna Ceres please address it? A man 
waits to convey it to her father. . . ." 

" First tell me what you will do," she said, with a 
pretty imperiousness that set the man's stem face 
smiling. 

" What strength lies in the weakness of women ! " 
he thought ; " they can play on a man's nerves like a 
Sirocco wind ; their smiles unloosen a man's tongue like 
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new wine. . . /' He did not reflect that with other 
women he had not suffered from their weakness. As 
he refused to answer Ceres* question, she addressed the 
letter to her father, and handed it to him. 

"Good-morning, Signor Capitano/' she said, dis- 
missing him without another glance. ... "Is that 
all you wish me to do? " 

" Addio, Donna Ceres," he said ; " that is all." 

He turned to his men, who instantly saluted Ceres 
with '* Addio, signorina — addio!'' 

As she watched the little band march across the long 
room, she could not help noticing how splendidly they 
carried themselves, with what exquisite freedom of 
limb, what unstudied dignity of carriage. When they 
neared the door which opened on to the narrow stair, 
they simultaneously wheeled round, and, bending their 
bodies almost double, bade another addio to the 
signorina. Then they stepped back to allow the Capo 
to descend the tower stair first. As one by one they 
clattered down the stone steps, Ceres was left smiling 
and bowing. 

Could a woman's nature entirely resist that charm 
of manner, and the low curtseying of the romantic 
figures? 

When the excitement of the strange scene had sub- 
sided, and the fascination of the Capo-brigante's per- 
sonality was withdrawn, Ceres felt weak and helpless ; 
her very knees shook under her, and her heart seemed 
to be beating at twice its usual rate. . . . Foolish 
thoughts usurped her brain . . . for, instead of think- 
ing about her own safety and the letter she had just 
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written to her father, she fotrnd herself wondering if 
the Capo had a wife and children, and if he was well 
bom. Suddenly the thought came to her, " He is the 
'Well-beloved,' he must be the ' Well-beloved ' f 
Why did I not look for the seven black moles? " 

Now she understood why the " Well-beloved " held 
a charmed life. . . . Now she knew how it was that 
he escaped like the Will-o'-the-wisp from the hands of 
the police. For to see him was to feel his power and 
his will. Who could betray or trap to death so superb 
a creature of flesh and blood ? Certainly not a people 
who had inherited the ancient pagan adoration for 
beauty, or the malcontents whose champion he was. 

She repeated to herself the letter the Capo had dic- 
tated to her. " UntU the sum mentioned is refused, 
your daughter will be treated with the courtesy and 
respect due to her exalted position." UntU, untilt 
She said the words again and again ; then the memory 
of the brigands' former cruelties to their prisoners 
flashed through her mind. 

One poor wretch had been confined in an empty well, 
so damp and foul-smelling that he almost died of fever. 
This was after he had stoutly refused to write to his 
family for the enormous ransom demanded. Another 
had been robbed of the tips of his ears and fingers, 
which were sent one by one to his wife. 

The Capo's charming manners and commanding 
personality did not reassure her now. She knew the 
country well enough to realize that the faculty for 
cruelty is one of the Eastern traits in the Sicilian 
character. 
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They can torture and caress in the same breath, 
they can love and betray without shame, yet their 
beauty shows no trace of degradation 

But if their passions exceed their virtues, their charm 
is irresistible. 

Tears came as a relief, but the good-natured Mari- 
etta, whose sympathies were easily aroused for beauty 
in distress, could not bear to see the proud head bowed 
at last, and almost hidden in two outstretched arms on 
the table. 

^^ Fighuzza mia'' she said, using the endearing 
Sicilian term for daughter, " do not weep. You will 
be happy soon; the time will quickly pass . . . 
your father will send the money. The Prince adores 
you; he will never give you up." 

Ceres jumped from her chair, and caught the woman 
by her fat arms. 

" You old villain ! " she said in English, " I knew 
you were lying . . . yes, I knew it. . . . Dear God, 
have pity on me ! . . ." She pushed Marietta angrily 
from her. "Don't touch me! You swore that you 
knew nothing of the Prince of Caltagirone. You said 
I had nothing to fear." 

Marietta stared at her in genuine amazement The 
signorina inglese could act, then, as well as any 
Sicilian; and she had passion, too, under that cool skin 
that alwajrs smelt of fresh water. Ah, the Donna 
Ceres was superb! But what did the look of hate 
mean? Did she, after all, not love the Principe? 

She tried to conciliate the signorina, but Ceres shook 
her off. 
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" If you are paid by the Prince to wait on me," she 
said, " I will have nothing to do with you. . . ." And 
so saying, she turned from the astonished Marietta, 
and walked down the long room in silent despair. 
Then she remembered the Capitano's promise that the 
Prince would have to walk over his dead body before 
he gained admittance to her room ; but the Prince had 
evidently managed to convince the Capo that she had 
not spoken the truth, that she was only plajring a part. 
Was the twenty thousand pounds to be divided between 
the brigands and the Prince, or was she now the brig- 
ands' prisoner entirely? 

She looked up at the windows high above her head 
and wrung her hands in rage. If only she could see 
out. She was imprisoned in one of the finest rooms in 
Europe, but as far as viewing the world from it, or 
even catching a glimpse of the snow-peak of Etna, she 
might be in a well. Already she seemed to have spent 
a whole lifetime under the gaily painted ceiling, and 
the fine tracery of the windows was as familiar to her 
as the windows in her father's chapel at the Castello 
Misterbianco. 

She knew her defencelessness if the Prince was still 
in the castle, and Marietta had the key of her room. 
Her terror of him seared her very womanhood. There 
was the promise of the " Well-beloved," but would he 
keep his promise if he thought she had deceived him ? 



CHAPTER XIII 

More than a week had passed, and Ceres had seen 
the Capo for a short time each day. His visits, osten- 
sibly to inquire gravely after the signorina^s health, 
were the only points of interest in her long and weary 
days. The subject of the Prince had not again been 
referred to between them. But the Capo had given her 
his assurance that when her ransom came she would 
be delivered safely to the Castello Misterbianco— that 
the affair now lay entirely between Don Tommaso and 
the brigands. 

On the tenth day, when the Capo asked as usual after 
her health, Ceres shook her head and smiled wearily. 

" The Donna Ceres is ill? " he said seriously; " she 
is languid and pale." 

" Grazie, it is nothing, nothing," Ceres said. A 
little smile crept into her eyes at the strong plan's 
gravity over so small a matter. 

" But^ signorina — but it is something ; can I do any- 
thing? Would you like some medicina? '' 

" The only medicine I need, Signor Capitano, is 
fresh air. I cannot sleep; ... it is ten days since I 
have seen the sun — ^ten days since I have felt Etna's 
cool wind on my face." She bent back her Ivead to 
look up to the windows. " Please let me see the green 
world outside these thick walls." 

"The signorina has not walked in the courtyard 
since?" 
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*' I have not been outside these walls." 

" But, signorina, why ... for what reason? " 

" The Prince of Caltagirone, Signor Capitano! " 

The memory of what had happened brought a flood 
of colour to her pale face. 

" Then Donna Ceres doubts my word — she does not 
trust me?" 

" Why should I ? You do not trust me." 

" But I trust the signorina implicitly." 

" You do not believe that I never loved the Prince? " 

" Signorina, I am so convinced that you do not love 
hkn now that I have arranged with him that only on 
the condition that he never attempts to see you again, 
or interfere with you in any way whatever, he is to 
receive a portion of the money which Don Tommaso 
will send for your ransom. The Prince has given his 
word of honour to the Amici; if he breaks it . . ." 
The Capo shrugged his shoulders. 

Ceres shuddered. She knew what that shrug im- 
plied. It brought home to her what manner of man 
she had to deal with. 

The Capo thought she was shivering from cold. 

" The signorina is fredda" He looked distressed 
and helpless. The large brass brazier, shaped like a 
mosque, full of glowing charcoal, had no power to 
warm the immense building. 

" It is not the coldness of the room I feel so much," 
Ceres said, " as the want of fresh air." 

The Capo smiled. 

" I understand," he said; " the signorina is as fond of 
fresh air as a brigante. The women of my country pre- 
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f er to sit like Marietta there, always in a shaded room, 
doing nothing . . . nothing but gossiping," he added. 

" Oh," Ceres said impulsively, quite abandoning her 
dignity, " I would give worlds to see something green, 
and to smell some flowers ! " 

" Does the signorina love flowers? " 

" Surely everyone loves flowers." 

" But the garden of the castello is in ruins; there is 
nothing to be seen there." 

" But if I may walk in it with Marietta at my side, 
I could not escape." 

" I did not doubt the honour of the Donna Ceres. 
... If it will g^ve her any pleasure, she is free to walk 
in the courtyard . . . or the garden «nVAoM/ Marietta." 

'' Grazie, grazie — molte grazie" she said; "but I 
will take Marietta." 

Ceres had laid a little book down on the table at the 
Capons entrance. 

" Permesso, signorina'' he said, picking it up, " you 
have contrived to find a romance? " He looked at her 
with searching eyes. 

" No— oh no ! " she said — the idea amused her — " it 
is not a novel ... at least, not a modem one ... it 
is a little book I took with me to Catania to have 
bound in the old style, in vellum. . . ." It was so 
pleasant to have someone to speak to intelligently that 
the girl forgot their relative positions. . . . 

The Capo turned over the pages. 

" Inglese! " he said ; " I do not understand." 

" It is only a translation," she said eagerly — " it is 
Theocritus." 
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"Theocritus," he said, drawing his straight eye- 
brows together in thought; "the Donna Ceres is a 
scholar, then ? " 

" Oh, no, not in the least," she said ; " it is not neces- 
sary to be a scholar to enjoy a translation of Theoc- 
ritus. He wrote so much about Sicily : that is why I 
love him." 

" Then the Donna Ceres still loves Sicily? " 

" Yes," she said, " I love Sicily ... the Sicily of 
Theocritus — ^the Sicily of the gods." 

" I do not know it," he said; " I am no scholar . . . 
but I love the Sicily of to-day, the Sicily that is learn- 
ing to shake off the yoke of her oppressors, the Sicily 
that is fighting for her children. . . ." He stopped 
suddenly. " But I forgot the Donna Ceres is the 
daughter of Don Tommaso." 

" Yes," she said, " I am the daughter of Don Tom- 
maso . . . but I am a woman . . . and I wish to 
know and to understand. . . . Please tell me what the 
people feel — ^what cause you are fighting. . . ." 

" The cause of justice," he said coldly. " But the 
fresh air is of more importance to the Donna Ceres; 
she will be pale as Marietta if she lives without sun- 
shine." 

He bowed and withdrew. 

" So my complexion is of more importance than the 
wrongs of the people, Signor Capitano! If I had 
thought so, I should never have been here; I should 
have obeyed my father, who thinks they have no 
wrongs," 



CHAPTER XIV 

When the news of the capture of the Donna Ceres 
was brought to the Castello Misterbianco, Don Tom- 
maso had not yet returned. Finding that he had to 
go to the mainland to transact some business in Naples 
— Naples being the best market for his macaroni wheat 
— ^he had wired to Ceres to go on to Palermo and 
visit some friends there until his return. The same 
day (the telegram having missed Ceres by a couple of 
hours in Catania) Mark had to forward a telegram to 
Naples telling Don Tommaso that his only sister was 
dying in England. The receiving and sending of 
telegrams is no easy matter on the slopes of Etna; there 
is half a day's delay allowed both ways. So it was the 
morning of the day after the capture of Ceres that 
Mark Sandeman received a telegram from Don Tom- 
maso, informing him that he had- gone to England, and 
that he would not return to Castello Misterbianco until 
after his sister's funeral. As Mr. Carresbrook was 
always afraid of Ceres doing foolhardy things, espe- 
cially when he was not at the castello to look after her, 
he wired a second time to his daughter, bidding her not 
to return home until he himself came for her to 
Palermo. 

The moment Mark heard of Ceres' capture he knew 
that it had been effected by treachery. The very 
fact that the manservant had remained behind in 
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Patemo suggested a prearranged encounter with the 
brigands. 

The state of Mark's feelings cannot easily be 
imagined, for although he knew that as a rule prisoners 
captured by the brigands were well treated, in the cap- 
ture of a beautiful young girl there was little or no 
precedent to go by. He also knew something of Ceres' 
curious innocence, and of her ignorance of all but the 
broadest evils in human nature. 

The first thing to be done, of course, was to com- 
municate the fact of her capture to the carabinieri of 
the district, and to wire to Mr. Carresbrook. . . . 
This latter duty Mark could scarcely find the courage 
to perform. 

Should he write and break the news more gradually ? 
A letter should reach England soon after Mr. Carres- 
brook's arrival there. At any rate, it was no use 
wiring at once; for, though Mr. Carresbrook was 
travelling straight through to England, the telegram 
would be in advance of him. Mark did not know what 
to do. . . . Supposing the letter, which was certain 
to come eventually, demanding the money for Ceres' 
ransom, should arrive before her father's return, what 
was to be done? Mark never questioned that ransom 
was the object of the outrage, and he knew that on his 
own account he could not raise a quarter of the sum 
which in all probability would be demanded for so 
important a personage. So Ceres must remain a pris- 
oner until her father's return. 

In the drawing-room of the Castello Misterbianco, 
where everything was so typical of luxurious modem 
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comfort, the blazing log-fire, which could never be dis- 
pensed with until the great summer heat had set in, 
the comfortable easy-chairs, the exquisite bric-a-brac 
of antique Sicilian ivories and silver, the amber glow 
of tortoise-shell on picture-frames and inlaid furni- 
ture, the feeling of security and rest, suggested an 
existence so far removed from the melodramatic 
tragedy of Mafia and brigandage that Mark Sandeman 
had to cross the room and look out of one of the 
windows in the long, narrow corridor which led off 
the drawing-room before he could realize the mat- 
ter. 

It was easier to believe it with Etna brooding over 
him, her towering height excluding the entire outer 
world. Even the moon seemed content to travel lower 
in the sky than Etna's eternal snows. 

And Fate ruled that about ten days were to elapse 
between the day of Ceres' capture and the return of 
Signor Carresbrook to the Castello Misterbianco. . . . 
Before his return came the letter demanding the 
twenty thousand pounds, and allowing Don Tommaso 
a fortnight in which to pay the first portion. It seemed 
to Mark that the brigands were as well informed about 
the movements and plans of the prisoner's father as he 
was himself. The information, of course, could not 
have been derived from Ceres, who did not know of 
his visit to England. 

During that terrible ten days every effort was made 
that could be made, both by private and public enter- 
prise, to find the hiding-place of the brigands. The 
capture of the beautiful heiress of the Castello Mister- 
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bianco set the whole of Sicily talking like a goose- 
market. 

• • • • • • • 

And what use did Fate make of that fortnight in the 
old Saracen castello? What seeds of a dead fruit was 
it sowing in the life of the girl imprisoned there? 

" The Moving Finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all thy Piety— nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it" 



CHAPTER XV 

When Don Tommaso and Mark Sandeman met at 
the station, the change they saw on each other's faces 
forbade the limited sympathy of words. 

When they had started on their long drive home 
Don Tommaso broke the silence. 

"I ought to have paid it, Mark, for her sake; it 
wasn't right to risk iV 

Mark knew that he alluded to the blackmail of the 
MaAa. 

" You couldn't, sir — an Englishman couldn't ; don't 
blame yourself." 

" If I'd drowned my cursed British conscience, and 
been content to do as Sicily does, I should have had 
my child with me now. I was a fool ... a benighted 
fool ... to imagine that one man by refusing to pay 
blackmail to a pack of outlaws could do any good in 
checking the power of a society that has no end and 
no banning." 

Mark's only answer was to curse Sicily and all 
things Sicilian — ^the Government, the law-courts, the 
Mafia, and its inward rottenness generally — ^and he 
did it so effectually that Don Tommaso was more 
than ever determined that Mark Sandeman was the 
man whom he would choose above all others for a son- 
in-law. 

" You shall have her, Mark," he said — " you shall 
have her." 
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Mark stopped swearing, and looked at Don Tom- 
maso. 

" You shall have her," he repeated again — " that is, 
if we ever get her home alive." 

Mark could not speak. Don Tommaso's words had 
winded him. . . . Never before by one look or gesture 
had he imagined that his employer had guessed his 
hopeless love for his daughter. 

" We'll leave this damned hole . . . and let the 
people rot with it . . . they'll soon find out the differ- 
ence between an English and a Sicilian landlord . . . 
and we'll go back to England. . . . You shall have 
her, Mark!" 

" I doubt if your daughter would be willing to ex- 
change even her present circumstances for what you 
offer her," Mark said quickly. 

" She'll have to go back to England, anyhow," he 
said grimly; " for confound me if I'll pay these dogs 
blackmail ! . . . She'll have to go ! " Don Tommaso 
had forgotten his remorse. 

" I didn't mean the going back to England, though I 
think you'd find when it came to the point you couldn't 
leave Misterbianco." 

Mark looked round as he spoke. They were driving 
over one of the richest and most highly cultivated 
parts of the estate, which was divided from one of the 
evil-looking lava streams as sharply as the bank of a 
river divides the land from the water. 

The emerald-green of the near foot-hills, the splen- 
did oaks and birches which filled the valleys, the flowers 
of the waving tamarisks, which looked like the tassels 
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of the broom, the intense effect of blue sky and heavy 
clouds, made the country for the time being look like 
a choice part of the Highlands of Scotland. . . . 

"It's fine," Don Tommaso said— "it's fine; but 
behind us there are three miles of black vomit 
This is the worst stream on all Etna. . . . There is 
always something behind one in Sicily; before your 
eyes it seems an earthly paradise, but behind . . . 
turn back and look. . . ." 

But Mark did not turn back to look. The green 
world, with God's richest vegetation, was ahead of 
him; why turn back and look at the dark thunderclouds 
and the desolate lava stream ? 

The subject of the ransom had not been mentioned 
so far, but Don Tommaso knew that a letter demand- 
ing one had been sent . . . that item of news he had 
gathered from the Catania papers on his journey. But 
the amount he did not know. 

" How much is it ? " he said. 

" Twenty thousand pounds," Mark answered slowly. 

Don Tommaso groaned. 

"It'll about break me ... but I must send it; 
you'll have to be content with a penniless bride." 

"Don't, sir— for God's sake, don't!" Mark said, 
almost angrily. "Your daughter wouldn't look at 
me . . . I assure you she wouldn't." 

" So you've already tried her, young man ? " 

"No, sir, I haven't; I couldn't think of such a 
thing." 

Don Tommaso laughed a grim but kindly laugh. 

" Love doesn't think, my boy : it feels and acts . . . 
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and you've felt a lot for the last six months. . . . Fve 
told Ceres more than once that your little toe is worth 
all the fine top-boots in Sicily. . . . Ah, Mark, what 
dear, damned fools good women are! . . ." Don 
Tommaso's voice broke. " Just think of her, Mark — 
just think of all her deamess and sweetness and her 
beauty . . . her foolish ideas and theories. . . ." 

"Don't, don't!" Mark said, "we're both half-mad 
with thinking. I must act." 



CHAPTER XVI 

" I SHALL never win her, sir, but I mean to save her. 
... /am going to be the bearer of the ransom. . . . 
I've planned it all out. ... I can play the part." 

"What part?" Don Tommaso asked eagerly. 
"What's your plan?" 

" The letter demands that the money shall be carried 
by the goatherd on your estate who delivered the letter 
into my hands. I know the man. ... I am not 
unlike him in physique and features and colouring." 

" Yes, go on." 

" Well, I'm going to be that man. I can speak his 
dialect perfectly, though no one is aware that I know 
Sicilian. . . . I'll make myself up, with the help of the 
carabinieri, who are past masters at that art, so that 
even you won't be able to tell me from your goatherd." 

Don Tommaso thought for a moment; his mind 
did not work quickly; imagination never carried him 
far. . . . 

" I don't see how that is going to help, Mark," he 
said. " The man is to go unarmed, or be shot dead on 
the spot. What could you do ? " 

" The goatherd is going as well," Mark said ; " for 
by this time every man on the estate knows the contents 
of that letter, though not from me. He is going 
to meet a man in the uniform* of a carabiniere at the 
place appointed; he is to deliver up the letter, which 
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will contain what he imagines to be the ransom. But 
that carabiniere is to be a real one, and he is to capture 
the goatherd and take him off to the nearest barracks, 
. . . Then, at the time appointed in the letter, / am 
to be that goatherd's double, and meet the carabiniere, 
who is not one at all, but a brigand. ... I am going 
to deliver up the real ransom, and throw in my lot with 
the brigands." 

" Good God ! " Don Tommaso said, " it's too 
damned risky ! you'll never act the part. Besides what 
can one man do against so many? " 

" That's just it," Mark said; " I don't know what I 
can do, but I'm going to risk it, for at least I shall be 
near her. I can play the goatherd's pipe and speak his 
lingo. . . . The fellow's only been seen for five 
minutes by one of the gang, and that was in the half- 
light. He pretends he has no idea what the nature of 
the letter was; he was simply told to deliver it into 
my hands, which, by the way, shows that the brigands 
knew of your protracted absence. . . . He says he 
was driving home with his goats in the half-dusk when 
a man, who looked like a country farmer, stopped him, 
and asked him to give the letter which he handed to 
him to Don Tommaso's agent. ... As far as we can 
find out by bribes and threats, there was nothing more 
said." 

" Umph ! " Don Tommaso said ; " just as if any 
Sicilian could begin and finish his business with no 
more words than that. . . ." 

" Anyhow," Mark said, " we won't risk it ; the goat- 
herd is going to be kept imder lock and key, and in 
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future I am going to be known to the world as Camillo 
— for that's the fellow's name.'* 

" Good Lord ! but it's too great a risk, Mark ; I can't 
let you do it . . . there's nothing to be gained by it 
that I can see; indeed, it's only cutting yourself off 
from helping us in our search." 

" But I must do it," Mark said—" I must do it. . . . 
If I succeeded, at least I could be near her." 

" At least you could be near her." Don Tommaso 
repeated the words slowly. " Yes, at least you could 
be near her : that would be something. , . ." 

The whole of the conversation had to be spoken 
almost in whispers, for, although the coachman was 
only a rough fellow who had been hired at the station, 
and who could not even imderstand Italian, it was 
wiser; for in Sicily the very horses have ears for 
intrigues and the power to carry news. The campieri 
who accompanied them of course could not hear, as 
they were riding at some little distance from the car- 
riage. 

At first Mark told Don Tommaso that the efforts on 
the part of the carabinieri and the indignation of the 
Government had been difficult to arouse . . , the 
reason being that a rumour had been spread about that 
the capture of the Donna Ceres was not, after all, an 
affair of brigandage or the Mafia, but a love intrigue, 
the idea being that the Donna Ceres had connived in 
her own capture by a lover to whom her father had 
refused to give her hand in marriage. . . . This 
fresh insult to his daughter's name was the bitterest 
blow of all to a man who had sacrificed so much for 
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honour. . . . Never for a moment did he consider 
the idea himself as anything but a clever lie which had 
been set afloat by the brigands to damp the ardour of 
the Government. 

The fact that a woman had never been captured by 
brigands before, and that connived captures by lovers 
were common occurrences in the island^ helped to 
confirm the belief in the story. 

The catnpieri of the Castello Misterbianco, as well as 
the local carabinieri, had, of course, searched the coun- 
try, but Mark and Don Tommaso both knew that they 
were lacking in eagerness to pick up the scent . . . 
indeed, it was more likely that they would try to lose it. 
They professed, of course, unbounded sympathy for 
Signor Carresbrook, but their genuine sympathy was 
with the lovers. 

When, however, the demand for the huge ransom 
came, with the promise that on the receipt of it the 
Donna Ceres would be safely conducted to her father's 
castello, public opinion veered round to the unhappy 
father. The rumour had merely been a clever ruse on 
the part of the brigands to prevent the pursuit being 
too severe, and the opinion was clinched when the goat- 
herd Camillo was despatched with the letter which 
he believed contained the ransom for Donna Ceres' 
liberty. 

His instructions were that a man in the uniform of a 
carabiniere wotdd be waiting for him just outside the 
lava village, two miles beyond the city of Randazzo. 

The goatherd knew that these instructions were 
correct, for he had thrown in his lot with the brigands. 
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and was to return with them to their place of hiding; 
but he did not know the day or the hour specified in 
the letter. 

He took the letter, and was duly met by the cara- 
biniere, who, after receiving it, made the man mount 
quickly in front of him. Camillo did so, imagining 
the brigand was anxious for his safety. 

It was a very simple matter for the carabiniere to 
ride with him to the barracks in Randazzo, where Mark 
Sandeman was impatiently waiting to use the herd as 
the model for his transformation. 

Every idiosyncrasy of the man was carefully studied 
and faithfully reproduced on Mark, who had placed 
himself in the hands of the expert — one paid by the 
Sicilian Government to practise the extraordinary art 
of faking up a double of any person whom it may be 
necessary for the police to personate in their detective 
work. 

It is impossible to imagine what wonders can be 
achieved by an adept at the art, if he is given a man 
who in a broad way resembles the model. 

Even Mark seemed to lose all sense of his own 
identity when he saw himself growing gradually more 
like the goatherd. . . . When he saw himself a sec- 
ond Camillo, it seemed easier to imitate the exact inflec- 
tion of the man's voice and his Southern indolence 
of movement. 

With his face stained to the almost yellow-ochre tint 
of the goatherd's, and his hair (which, fortunately, 
curled much in the same way) dyed a dark brown with 
sun-bleached ends, the gray-blue of his eyes and the 
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whiteness of his teeth seemed more intense; they 
gleamed with the beauty of a Sicilian's. 

Mark enjoyed some moments of extreme satisfac- 
tion when the carabiniere and the goatherd for the first 
time heard him speak the broad Sicilian dialect of the 
district, and listened to the music of old Sicily from his 
pipe made of donax reed. Dressed in the goatherd's 
clothes, he seemed in physique and feeling a typical 
herdsman of Etna. 

Ceres had quarrelled one day with Mark for pur- 
chasing from Camillo the very pipe he was now play- 
ing. It was carved with delicate and intricate inter- 
lacing, and from constant handling the reed was as 
polished and hard as a piece of old horn. Beneath two 
entwined hearts were lovers' initials, which told the 
old, old story. But Mark, in spite of the protest, had 
bought from the faithless Pan this Arcadian note of 
sentiment for the sum of ten soldi. For the hearts had 
been entwined longer than passion's fire will bum, and 
five pence do not drop into the pocket of an Etna goat- 
herd every day. 

In Sicily money is scarcer than sentiment, and does 
not change keeping so often. 

" You have killed Pan," Ceres had said, " and 
started an industry for the making of penny whistles." 

But Mark had comforted her with the assurance that 
the industry would not thrive very quickly, and that 
there were hundreds of piping Camillos still in a coun- 
try where the pipes of Pan are oftener heard than the 
song of the birds. 



CHAPTER XVII 

When Mark, disguised as the goatherd Camillo, 
met the brigand in the uniform of a carabiniere at the 
appointed place with the sum of ten thousand pounds, 
the first half of the sum which was to be delivered for 
the ransoming of Ceres, it did not enter his head for 
one moment that the brigand had taken as much trou- 
ble to alter his appearance as he himself had done. 
Mark, who was playing his pipe when the carabiniere 
appeared, looked so indigenous to Etna, so perfectly in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the place, that the 
brigand accepted him unquestioningly for the goatherd 
he appeared to be. 

The little village looked like a dead city, its flat, 
low roofs cuddled under the shelter of higher walls of 
gray lava, which wound in and out and made the 
settlements like a honeycomb, to protect the poor homes 
from Etna's snow-slides and the devastating winter 
winds. Not a curl of smoke, not a flower or beast, be- 
trayed the association of humanity with that dreary spot. 

As Mark Sandeman had never seen the Prince, it 
was not likely that he should associate him with the 
brigand disguised as a carabiniere to whom he was to 
deliver the packet. There was nothing in the man's 
voice to arouse his suspicion, although he did not speak 
the broad Sicilian of the people. Indeed, when Mark 
addressed him in the local dialect of the district he 
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scarcely understood; but that was nothing to cause 
any surprise, for Mark knew that all brigands are not 
drawn from the ranks of the people. 

As It had been arranged by the Prince and his 
accomplices that the goatherd was to join the brigands, 
and not to return to the Castello Misterbianco, Mark 
found the part easier to play than he had expected ; for, 
without any loss of time, the Prince, after counting the 
notes, gave a short, sharp little whistle, and two other 
brigands mysteriously made their appearance. One 
of them was dressed in the uniform of a cavalry soldier, 
and a very smart fellow he looked. The other, like 
the Prince, was in the uniform of a carabiniere. The 
Prince handed the packet which contained the money 
to the carabiniere, and told him to count the notes 
and see that they were right. The man did so, and 
handed them back to the Prince, saying, " Giusto, 
giusto, signore" Then, without any more words, the 
Prince fastened the packet containing the notes into 
the inside pocket of his waistcoat, and rode oflf with the 
soldier. The carabiniere, who was on foot, told Mark 
to follow him; their horses were waiting for them 
some miles further on. They took the opposite direc- 
tion to the Prince. 

It seemed to Mark almost incredible that he had so 
easily accomplished the first difficult part of his under- 
taking. Still, he knew that so far as it had been a matter 
of luck that none of the men, apparently, had ever 
seen the goatherd. It was sufficient for them that half 
of the ransom had been delivered at the appointed 
time and in the appointed manner. 
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The meeting had taken place at ten o'clock in the 
morning, but it was the dawn of the next day before 
Mark and his escort reached the Saracen castello in 
which Ceres was imprisoned. 

They had journeyed by a carefully chosen circuitous 
route which avoided any contact with cities or villages, 
the rolling sea of Etna's foot-hills affording them 
splendid cover. Mark knew that amongst these sud- 
denly rising and falling hills, which seemed to go on 
for ever, brigands familiar with the country would find 
a safe hiding for months. In the recapturing of Ceres, 
therefore, all that he could hope for now was betrayal 
— ^betrayal by one of the gang, who might be tempted 
by the reward offered by Mr. Carresbrook to turn 
King's evidence; but this was a faint hope. Very 
rarely had such treachery occurred in the history of 
brigandage. 

Since the remainder of the ransom was not to be paid 
for another fortnight, there was evidently some very 
good reason why the twenty thousand pounds was not 
to be sent in one instalment, even if Don Tommaso 
could have raised the money so quickly. 

Mark made up his mind that even if chance offered 
he would refrain from letting Ceres know that he had 
discovered her place of captivity ... for a secret 
which means life or death is safer in your own keeping. 
... So far he had formed no plans ... he could 
see no possible means of rescuing her or of restoring 
her father his money; but for the remainder of her im- 
prisonment he would be at least near her, and he was 
going to satisfy himself that the brigands' promise had 
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been kept — ^that the Donna Ceres was being treated 
with the respect due to her sex and position. 

The same old man, wrapped up in three shawls, who 
had opened the door on the night of Ceres' arrival 
admitted Mark and the carabiniere into the hall of the 
fountain. Mark noticed that he was evidently ex- 
pected, for the man told him that until the Capo asked 
for him he could go and sleep in a small cell-like room 
which opened into the outer courtyard. For a goat- 
herd it was not a bad night's quarters, although it had 
no window. The only means of ventilation was ob- 
tained by keeping the door open, and the morning air 
was bitterly cold. 

If Mark had been a goatherd he would have closed 
the door, and rejoiced in the close atmosphere . . . 
for people who spend the greater part of their lives in 
the open air, like sailors and goatherds, enjoy the 
stuffy cabins and foul-smelling, over-crowded huts. 
But Mark, in spite of the discomfort of lying on a 
flag floor, with a cold wind blowing across him from 
the open door, slept so soundly that the old man had to 
kick his sandalled feet twice before he awoke, and it 
took him a second or two to realize his strange sur- 
roundings and his own identity. 

The carabiniere who had acted as his guide the night 
before was already talking to the Capo-brigante when 
Mark was brought up to him. He had changed his 
fine uniform for the ordinary costume of a montese. 

Even at such a tense moment the Capo's magnificent 
appearance came as a disagreeable surprise to Mark, 
so much so that he forgot his own perilous position. 
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Men are not often affected by the personal appearance 
of each other, but the Capo was a creature of such 
unusual perfection of physique and feature that it was 
impossible to look upon him for the first time un- 
moved. 

Mark noticed that he seemed annoyed and perturbed, 
for he was cross-questioning the man, who, with the 
t)rpical Sicilian insistence, kept on repeating his 
assurance that he had seen the money himself and 
counted the notes, and that, after having done so, he 
had handed them back to the Prince, who put them in 
his inside waistcoat pocket. The man knew nothing 
more; he had merely carried out the Prince's instruc- 
tions, and had taken the goatherd and himself back to 
the castello by the route which was safest and most 
misleading. He naturally imagined that the Prince 
and Pepino had arrived with the ransom many hours 
before he had, as they were mounted on splendid 
horses, and signified their intention of taking a much 
more direct route. 

Mark was next cross-questioned, and, his statement 
entirely corroborating that of the brigand, the Capo 
then discussed with the brigand whether the missing 
men could have been captured, or, what was still more 
likely, whether they were in hiding, waiting until some 
suspected danger had passed. 

At the time he suggested these probable explanations 
of the situation Mark could not help feeling that the 
Capo was not expressing his true opinion of the subject 
• . . and that he was more anxious than he appeared. 

The longer Mark watched him, the more highly he 
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was impressed with the man's personality. He won- 
dered if Ceres had seen him. . . . Somehow the 
Capo's dignified appearance and exquisite mamiers 
weakened Mark's faith in himself, and made him fear 
that Ceres had not experienced such a rude shock as he 
had expected. . . . 

The Capo had spoken to him in the courtyard; he 
was a man of few words, compared to the ordinary 
Sicilian, who speaks as quickly and unendingly as 
most people think. Instinctively, a sense of hostility 
and mutual enmity made itself felt between the two 
men — 3, feeling which had nothing to do with the Capo's 
belief or disbelief in the goatherd's trustworthiness as 
a fellow-outlaw. 

The Capo told Mark to follow him up the turret 
stair. Mark did so, wondering what was going to 
happen to him, but never for one instant dreaming 
that when the door was opened at which the Capo had 
suddenly halted, knocking loudly with the butt of his 
rifle, Ceres would be standing before him. 

Marietta opened the door. 

The Capo asked if the Donna Ceres had completed 
her morning toilet. 

*' Gid, gui," Marietta said, peering round his broad 
shoulders; "the signorina always bathes herself as 
early as the birds, although she has nothing better 
to do all day than to wait until it is night again." 

"Tell the Donna Ceres that I wish to speak to 
her. . . ." 

Mark, afraid of showing his eagerness to catch his 
first glimpse of Ceres, was standing two steps down the 
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narrow stair, completely hidden by the darkness and 
the Capo's superior height 

Marietta waddled quickly to the opposite end of the 
long room, where Ceres was warming her pink finger- 
tips over the scaldini. Even in summer the room, with 
its thick walls and high windows, could be cool. . . . 
In the early spring it was like a cellar. 

Marietta touched Ceres on the arm. 

" The Capo wishes to speak to the signorina." 

Marietta, in spite of the fact that Ceres had rejected 
all her motherly endearments and professions of 
S3mipathy, continued to treat her prisoner like a lovely 
child. She was, for the time being, devoted to her 
charge, and would have done anything for her so 
long as the request did not interfere with her own 
interests. 

Ceres started, and turned an inquiring face to the 
door. For the last two or three days the Capo had 
denied himself the pleasure of coming to ask after the 
health of his prisoner. He had, however, sent through 
Marietta some little attention each day, which told 
Ceres that she was not forgotten. 

On the table, in an immense g^een basin, there was 
an armful of deep Sicilian-blue iris, which in spring- 
time flowers on the slopes of Etna as generously as in 
the temple gardens of Japan. 

The Capo had gathered them, remembering that the 
Donna Ceres loved flowers. . . . For the last week 
that basin had been daily replenished with honey- 
scented asphodels, or the tassel-flowered branches of 
waving tamarisks, or with sweet-breathed narcissi and 
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fragrant-leaved wild thyme, with its powder-dusted 
blossoms of delicate mauve. Once, when the basin was 
gay with scarlet adonis, the Capo had admired the 
bright spot of colour in the sombre room. 

" San Giuseppe's flower, the people call them," he 
said, " because they are at their best on his fesia day 
. . . but . . . not on Etna, where things are late. 
. . . Does it g^ow in England ? " he asked. 

"Yes," Ceres said, "but not so luxuriously. . . . 
There we call it the scarlet adonis. Theocritus says 
these little flowers are the blood-drops of the lovely 
Adonis. ... At his death they flushed red with 
anguish." 

The Capo smiled. 

" The Donna Ceres speaks of such legends tenderly. 
. . . She studies her little book until the gods live 
again. For her Adonis is not dead." 

With a living manifestation of his beauty before her 
eyes, what answer could she give? . . . 

"No," Ceres said — "no; for me Adonis is not 
dead. . . ." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

But the attention which helped in a manner to 
mitigate the monotony of her idle days was the receipt 
every evening of a copy of the Corriere di Catania, an 
excellent little newspaper, in which there was a fairly 
good translation of the " Prisoner of Zenda " running 
as the serial. How the Capo managed to get the news- 
paper was a mystery to Ceres, but how thankful she 
was to receive it ! for it was the medium by which she 
gained items of information about her own imprison- 
ment. It told her of her father's absence in England 
at the time of her capture, and the date of his return, 
and all the lies that had been circulated about her tragic 
elopement. 

The Capo evidently read the paper very carefully 
himself, the romance as well as the politics, and the 
latest news relating to the brigands. 

Ceres was reading the paper, when Marietta touched 
her on the arm and told her that the Capo wished to 
speak to her ; she still held it in her hand when he ad- 
vanced towards her and saluted. 

Ceres rose from her low seat. 

" Buon giorno!" she said, more graciously than 
usual, *' I wish to thank you ... I am most grateful." 

The Capo bowed and said : " The Donna Ceres has 
little to thank me for." 

His studied coldness brought a wave of colour to her 
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face and neck. She had spoken impulsively, forget- 
ting their relations to each other; it was not pleasant to 
be reminded of her indiscretion; she would not repeat 
it. . . . 

" I am your prisoner,'* she said, " but that does not 
prevent me from feeling grateful to you for the many 
courtesies you have shown me. You have faithfully 
kept your promise to my father. . . ." Her eyes had 
kindled again and her voice had softened, as a woman's 
eyes will kindle, even against her will, when she is 
speaking to a man whose personality affects her agree- 
ably. " Besides I can never forget " — she hesitated 
— " whatever happens, that it was you who saved me 
from the worst . . . you protected a defenceless 
woman from . . ." 

" From her lover, signorina,'* the Capo said, finish- 
ing her sentence for her. 

Ceres' eyes, which were ever trying to free themselves 
from the soul-discerning ones of the Capo, caught sight 
of the goatherd standing at a respectful distance. 
Mark, who had been silently slaking the thirst of his 
being at the fountain of her beauty, dropped his eyes 
quickly and bowed almost to the ground. The ap- 
pearance of the goatherd was too trivial a matter to 
interrupt the conversation. 

"You once thought he was my lover, Signor 
Capitano/' she said almost pleadingly, "but you be- 
lieve me now ; you said you believed me. ... It is he 
who has started these lies in the papers." She crushed 
the paper angrily in her hand, and looked to him for an 
answer with eyes that were deep-blue wells of beauty. 
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" Signorina" he said gravely, " I believe you." 

" Is the Prince still in the castello? " she asked. . . . 

The Capo did not answer for a moment. 

" He has not persecuted the Donna Ceres since? " 

" No— oh no. . . . I trusted to you. . . . You 
said . . ." 

The Capo's smile was like sunshine dispersing the 
clouds on Etna. . . . 

" And I am still alive, signorina.** 

" And the Prince — is he alive too? I wish he were 
dead. . . . Does he still make a pretence of loving 
me?" 

" I believe he loved the Donna Ceres according to 
his measure. Surely it was no pretence. . . . She 
had danced with him, and smiled to him ? " 

Ceres made an impatient movement, and though her 
eyes had dropped, her head went proudly upwards. 
The Capo recovered himself. . . . 

"Donna Ceres is simpatica/' he said, in his usual 
half-scornful manner, which always left Ceres won- 
dering whether he was making a fool of her or 
not. 

" I treated the Prince of Caltagirone as an English- 
woman is accustomed to treat a gentleman who had 
been introduced to her by her friends. . . ." 

" From the Donna Ceres nothing more was needed ; 
she does not understand." 

" I think I quite understand the nature of the 
Prince's love. I am my father's only child. The 
Prince is bankrupt; he would not marry me without my 
dowry." 
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" Corpo di diavolo! " the Capo said, " but you speak 
the truth, signorina." 

Ceres looked at the Capo questioningly, for his 
words meant more than he said; but for an answer 
he turned to the goatherd, and bade him come for- 
ward. 

As Mark advanced, he took good care to keep his 
eyes on the floor, for, changed as the blue of them was, 
intensified by the darkness of his skin and hair, there 
was just the chance that their expression might call 
up some association in Ceres' mind. The sacrifice of 
his moustache had entirely altered the expression of 
the lower part of his face. 

" Does the Donna Ceres recognise this capraio? " 
the Capo asked, pointing to Mark. 

Ceres looked at the man carefully. 

"No," she said, "I don't; why should I?" Her 
frank eyes spoke the undoubted truth. " Do you sus- 
pect him? Have you captured him also? We are to 
be fellow-prisoners? " 

" He is the capraio sent by Don Tommaso to 
deliver the ransom for Donna Ceres." 

" My ransom, Signor Capitano — ^my ransom ! Has 
my ransom really come ? " 

The crescendo in her voice rose until her last words 
were a cry; then, with a low moan, she bowed her 
head in her hands. ... To the Capo it seemed as 
though the true quality of the girl's emotion was con- 
veyed to him by some electric current. As for Mark, 
he could scarcely restrain his longing to comfort her, 
and to tell her that he was there by her side . . . there 
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to protect her with his life from all harm. . . . Then 
suddenly his desire became hollow. Had not the Capo 
earned her gratitude? . . . Had Ceres not said with 
her own lips that she trusted him? Yet he could not 
bear to see his beloved weeping and offer no words of 
comfort. He looked at the Capo; his face was as free 
from any human expression as a death-mask. 

Most Latin races are pagans at heart, some devout 
. . . some less so . . . and so far this clean-limbed 
pagan had not concerned himself with the psychology 
of love. Natural mating by physical attraction was 
as far as he understood it. Yet some light had pene- 
trated his darkness, for he knew that the chief charm 
of Ceres' womanhood, the subtle quality which in such 
sweet women begets desire, could only be bestowed 
upon the man whom she loved as the Northern races 
love. . . . Her passion could not be severed from her 
soul. 

Ceres let her hands fall to her sides — ^they were 
hands strangely communicative of feeling — and turned 
her eyes, still washed with tears, to the Capo. 

" Has my father sent all the money, or only half ? " 
she asked. 

" The estimabile signore has sent ten thousand 
pounds by this capraio/* he said, pointing to Mark. 
" He was entrusted with it; he handed it to the Prince 
of Caltagirone." 

His abrupt manner made Ceres suspicious. 

" And the Prince," she said — " where is he? 

Mark noticed that the very mention of the Prince's 
name brought terror to her eyes. 
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The Capo threw back his head, and raised the pupils 
of his eyes. 

Ceres was about to catch hold of his arm in her 
alarm, but, suddenly recollecting, let her own fall 
heavily to her side. . . . 

"Where is the Prince?" she said helplessly — 
" where is he, Signor Capitano? Oh, tell me where he 
is! Have you not received the money? He has 
robbed my father of ten thousand pounds, and I am 
still a prisoner. . . .*' 

" He may come to-day," the Capo said. " When the 
hounds are after a hare, it cannot always take the 
straight course; the Prince may be hiding. It is too 
soon to think of treachery. . . ." 

" But you have thought of it," Ceres said hotly; " I 
know you have — ^you cannot hide it from me! . . . 
The capraio, what is he doing here? Why has he not 
returned to Castello Misterbianco? Has he joined 
your honourable company? " 

" He can speak for himself," the Capo said gruffly. 
" I know nothing of him ; it was the Prince who threw 
him on my hands." 

Mark approached Ceres. 

" Commandi, signorina," he said humbly. 

Ceres looked at him searchingly, but the goatherd's 
eyes were fixed on the reed pipe which he held in his 
hands. 

"Why did you not return to the Castello Mister- 
bianco after you had delivered the ransom to the Prince 
of Caltagirone?" 

" Prego, signorina, but I did not know it was his 
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Excellency." The man spoke in such broad Sicilian 
that Ceres could only gather the sense of his words, not 
their literal meaning. 

"You were in the Prince's service as well as my 
father's? " she said. 

^^ Mi-sctisi, signorina, but I have never seen the 
Prince." 

*' Then why did you not return to my father? " she 
said. 

" I was given no choice ; the brigand made me 
accompany him ... he was armed, and I " — ^he 
shrugged his shoulders — "the poor capraio had only 
his flute. . . . Besides, signorina, I was afraid. . . . 
Your father doubts my honesty; if he dismissed me, 
what would become of my wife and bambini? " 

Ceres threw out her hand in disbelief. 

" He lies," she said to the Capo; " it is no use talk- 
ing to him. My father is too just to dismiss a man 
until he has proved himself unfaithful. It was not his 
fault that he was chosen to carry the ransom. . . ." 

" True, true, signorina,'' the goatherd whined; " five 
little hungry mouths to fill, and only a franc a day." 

Mark could scarcely repress a smile when Ceres said 
in English : 

" You should have thought of the franc a day before 
you indulged in the five little hungry mouths. . . ." 
In Italian she added : " So you have left the service of 
my father, Don Tommaso, for a more lucrative post 
with the Signor Capitano? " 

** Prego, signorina, but I did not leave it. . . . I 
was taken from it; even if I had wished to return, I 
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could not. . . . Gentilissima signorina, if you had 
little ones to feed, and they were always hungry, you 
would be tempted to forsake honesty for their sakes." 

" No one is ever allowed to starve on my father's 
estate," she said haughtily; "your words are untrue." 
She turned to the Capo, as the goatherd stepped back 
to a respectful distance. " Will you insist upon my 
father paying over again what the Prince has stolen? 
If so, he will be beggared." 

" Signor Carresbrook belongs to a wealthy family 
in England. Twenty thousand pounds is no more to 
him than five francs is to this wretched man, who sup- 
ports his wife and five children on the miserable sum of 
a franc a day." 

" My father did not ask him to marry at eighteen 
... he is surely not responsible for his improvi- 
dence?" 

" Those who are too rich must be held responsible 
for those who are too poor. It is owing to the depth 
of their poverty that they are too ignorant to help 
themselves. . . ." 

" My father," she said, " pays all his workmen half 
as much again as any Sicilian landlord. He refuses to 
buy machinery which would enable him to do with less 
than half the men in his winepress ... he builds them 
clean, sanitary cottages, but they prefer to huddle 
together like goats in mud huts. What more can he 
do?" 

The Capo smiled indulgently. 

" Docs the Donna Ceres forget," he said, " that man 
was not evolved from the monkey in one generation. 
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and that these wretched creatures have known but one 
generation of justice? . . . The Donna Ceres* grand- 
father was content to live in England and draw his 
rich revenues from Etna; he was content to let the 
men who tilled the land and made his money under 
conditions which Etna alone imposes — the men to 
whom in all justice the soil rightly belonged — ^he was 
content to let them live like the wild animals tliey 
have become. . . ." 

" Oh, how unjust . . . how untrue ! . . . You are 
as prejudiced as the ignorant contadini, who are never 
content. My father's agent has shown me the books. 
I know that even my forefathers returned to the people 
almost every penny drawn from the estate. It is self- 
supporting — nothing more." 

At the mention of the agent's name the Capo's eyes 
gleamed with an expression so evil that Ceres instinc- 
tively shrank further from him. Her movement was 
not lost on the Capo. Santo Dio! how delicious it was 
to watch her fine sensibilities, and to feel that he had 
the power to touch them ! Her gratitude, her blushes, 
her fears, had all been his. . . . 

" Does the Donna Ceres, whose woman's heart is 
tender to all things oppressed and suffering, allow her- 
self to believe what the Signor Sandeman tells her? 
It is not the oppression of the master, but the cunning 
of his agent, that the people fear." 

** Signor Capitano, you forget that Mr. Sandeman 
is the trusted and valued friend of Don Tommaso and 
his daughter . . . and that he is their fellow-country- 
man? . . ." 
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To Mark it was a moment of exquisite reward to 
hear Ceres speak of him so loyally, and to know, in 
spite of all her socialistic theories, she was true to her 
blood. 

** But, signorina, there are rogues in all countries, 
and it is generally a rogue who leaves his own country 
to pick up his living in a strange one." 

Ceres' anger increased; she spoke resentfully. 

**Signor Capitano, so far you have treated your 
prisoner with the greatest courtesy. May I ask you 
to extend it a little further, and refrain from making 
unjust accusations against the man who has proved 
his right to be called my valued friend ? " 

" It would be easy indeed to die for the Don Tom- 
maso, and so to win the gratitude and friendship of 
his daugfiter. . . ." 

" In Sicily," Ceres said bitterly, " men find it easier 
to die for people than to live for them." 

The expression in the Capons eyes left her pink as a 
wild peony. Ceres' blushes were as sweet as stolen 
kisses. 

" But the Donna Ceres would not give a Sicilian the 
chance of living for her? " 

" An Englishman like Mr. Sandeman," Ceres said, 
ignoring the Capons question, " does not live for emer- 
gencies, for in our country life holds fewer. In 
England existence is not made up of tragedies. Mr. 
Sandeman does not only work to earn my father's 
gratitude or for his money, but to satisfy his own fine 
sense of honour. . . . Ah, Signor Capitano,*' she 
continued impulsively, " if only the men of your coun- 
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try had the honour of mine, what could not Italy be! 
... It is the want of honour that eats into her trade, 
into her politics, into her . . ." 

She hesitated, ashamed of her earnestness ; it is not 
pleasant to show the deep wells of one's nature to 
scornful eyes. 

The Capo bowed gravely. 

" I did not think that a man of your . . ." Ceres 
sought for a word. "I thought that a man who fought 
for what he considered justice would have taken the 
trouble to find out the truth of things. Why do you 
believe the lies of these malcontents ? " 

" I seldom believe what I hear, signorina, and only 
the half of what I see, but at the Castello Misterbianco 
I have seen one man living on luxury and on the fat of 
the land, while the others plough the tragedies of their 
lives deep into the soil with every measured step of the 
oxen; fatten the land with the sweat of their bodies; 
become old while they are yet young under the burden 
they were bom to carry ... I have seen these things, 
signorina, and therefore I believe. . . ." 

" Oh, what can I say? " Ceres said; " for it is true, 
and yet it is not true . . . things must always be un- 
equal. ... If my father gave all that he had, it 
would only be a drop in the ocean. . . ." 

" A drop in an ocean of starving souls," the Capo 
said ..." it is better to forget! " 

" Don't, don't ! " Ceres said ; " for it is horrible, hor- 
rible ! I have tried to forget ... to shut my eyes to 
the pitiful poverty, to the patient suffering, the de- 
gradation, the misery. But it will not be shut out : it is 
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scarlet, like the bright sunlight against one's dosed 
eyelids; but what can my fatiier do? If he gave up 
ever3^hing, his money without the rents would not 
give a soldo a year to each man on his estate." 

** Then the Donna Ceres sees the injustice ? ** 

"Not my father's injustice, but the injustice of 
Fate," she said ; " its decrees are merciless, but my 
father is as much a creature of circumstance as his 
people. What could he do? " 

"We are a warm-blooded people, signorina — a 
people to whom sympathy and understanding are more 
than money." 

Ceres threw out her hands disdainfully. 

"And yet I am here, Signor Capitano/' she said, 
" because in your eyes I represent nothing but twenty 
thousand pounds." 

" Nothing but twenty thousand pounds," he said 
coldly ; " but that is a good deal, signorina, in Sicily. 
Still, I think your father would have done better if he 
had bestowed a little more love and sympathy on his 
people ... a little more love ... for justice, sig- 
norina, is but a cold dish." 

Ceres felt the truth of the remark, and owned it 
frankly. . . . 

" My father does not understand the people," she 
said, " nor do they understand him ; for in a country 
where justice is despised he is allowed no virtues. . . . 
Simpatica is a pretty cloak for treachery : / have learnt 
that. But prego, Signor Capitano, what is to happen 
tome?" 

" The Prince may yet return. . . ." 
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" And the other half of the ransom? " 

" When it comes, the Donna Ceres will be at liberty 
to return to the Castello Misterbianco? " 

There was no mistaking the fact that in the matter 
of the ransom the Capo meant to have his pound of 
flesh. 

" Addio, Signorina Ceres/' he said abruptly ; " all 
the world does not see things in the same light." He 
shrugged his shoulders. " Perhaps the man who 
prides himself on his honesty is he who sits in the 
greatest darkness." 

" Addio, Signor Capitano/' she said, bowing low in 
return, " and thank you once more for the flowers and 
the paper." 

" They are only wild-flowers, signorina/' he said ; 
" in Sicily no one ever picks them. . . ." 

" Because they are God's free gift, they are un- 
coveted. Yet they are glorious." She was stooping 
over the flowers as she spoke, and quickly raised her 
protesting eyes to the Capo. " They are not like the 
ordinary blue iris ; I love them ! " 

" They are the same as the Donna Ceres' eyes," he 
said. " They are not like the ordinary blue eyes. . . . 
I love . . ." He bowed again. " Addio, signorina — 
addior 

When the Capo, with Mark at his heels, had left the 
room, Ceres noticed that the goatherd had forgotten 
his reed pipe. As she picked is up to examine it, she 
started: it so closely resembled the pipe which Mark 
Sandeman had once purchased from the goatherd 
Camillo — the same little hearts, the same delicately 
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carved interlacing. Yes, it was exactly the same, but 
she could not remember what the initials were. Mari- 
etta's cat-like eyes instinctively ceased blinking, and 
watched the girl closely. Ceres, who always felt 
Marietta's detective movements, and knew without 
looking when she had stopped snoozing, turned to her, 
and said as casually as she could : 

"See, Marietta, the capraio has left his pipe; it is 
such a pretty one." 

A thought had crossed the girl's mind that the pipe 
might have been left on the table on purpose. Did it 
contain a hidden message to her? But she dared not 
look while Marietta's eyes were wide awake. 

But Mark had not run any such foolish risk; his 
sudden interview with Ceres had given him no chance 
of making any plan even if he had wished to, but 
during her conversation with the Capo he had heard so 
much that his brain almost reeled, and he had quite 
forgotten his pipe. 

Marietta held out her fat hand. 

" If the Donna Ceres will permit, I will return the 
pipe to the poor fellow. . . ." Marietta smiled. 
*' Here is a little romanzo, signorina," she said, with 
kindling eyes, her soft forefinger pointing to the two 
hearts. 

" Let us go out into the courtyard," Ceres said ; " we 
may see the man, and get him to play for us; these 
goatherds are very muscial." 

" If the Donna Ceres wishes it. But the music of 
the common capraio will not please her cultivated ear. 
Does the signorina like music? Marietta, when she 
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was young and good-looking, was once the prima 
donna in an opera company; . . . she has sung in all 
the towns round Etna many, many times." 

As suddenly as a piano-organ breaks into sound, 
Marietta burst into the heart of an operatic air. Her 
voice was a pleasant revelation to Ceres, who stood 
breathless with astonishment. Marietta became more 
and more dramatic as Ceres showed her appreciation 
and approval. The quality of her voice was superb, 
and her national dramatic sense of operatic music stood 
in stead of cultivated technique. 

" Marietta can dance too," she said, leaving off sing- 
ing as suddenly as she had begun. " Does the Donna 
Ceres enjoy the ballof " 

"Yes, yes," Ceres said, "I love dancing; but our 
dances are so different from yours: they are not so 
pretty. . . . Dance something. Marietta — a real 
Sicilian dance. . . ." 

Marietta laughed. 

" No, no, bedduzza tnia,'' she said ; " Marietta is too 
old and too stiff : she has no breath." 

" But try, Marietta ! " Ceres said excitedly. " How 
old are you? Your voice is still yoimg." 

" Old enough to be the signorina's grandmother," 
she said. "I am forty-seven; I have grandchildren 
almost as old as the Donna Ceres." 

"Only forty-seven!" Ceres said in amazement; 
" then you can dance still. . . . Please, Marietta, to 
amuse me." 

Marietta needed little persuasion ; she began to hum 
a tune. The black peasant's shawl, which served her 
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both for bonnet and cape, she held above her head at 
arm's length; her fat body swayed from side to side 
to the rhythm of the tune she was humming — ^then in a 
flash the sleepy, indolent-limbed woman was converted 
into a light-footed, graceful dancer. Ceres picked 
up the air she was humming, and sang it too. 
The dancer's pace quickened, her eyes and teeth 
gleamed. 

" Come, come ! " she cried, catching hold of the girl's 
arm — " come and dance with Marietta ! " 

Ceres, who had been carefully watching the move- 
ments of the woman's marvellously light feet, and had 
got a fair idea of the minuet-like step, took her place 
opposite to Marietta, and began to dance. . . . Hav- 
ing no black shawl to wave about her, she picked up her 
full, soft skirt, and with it followed the movements of 
her vis'drvis so precisely that Marietta shouted, 
'' Brava, brava, signorina! " 

In the excitement of the dance, Ceres had completely 
forgotten her surroundings and the little episode of the 
capraio^s pipe. The first dance led to another, and 
then another, and yet Marietta had always just one 
more step to teach the bella signorina. The woman's 
childish excitement and dramatic gestures of delight 
at last made Ceres laugh so heartily that she could 
dance no more. She stopped suddenly, panting and 
breathless, with happy, laughing eyes ; her clear cheeks 
were flushed with the exertion. 

Without knowing why, her attention was drawn to 
the door, which was some distance off; then quietly 
the folds of her dress fell from her hands, and a look of 
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annoyance made her meeting brows contract . . . the 
laughter in her eyes died quickly. 

For the Capo-brigante was standing inside the door 
just as though he was carved out of stone. Marietta 
was still dancing and laughing like a girl of eighteen. 
In spite of her enormous hips and full figure, she was 
as agile as a ballet-girl ; but as the Donna Ceres was 
no longer watching her feet, she looked in the direction 
of her eyes, and, with an exclamation of " Santo Dio! " 
quickly covered her head with her shawl in the regular 
Sicilian fashion, and trotted off to the door to serve 
the Capo. 

But he waved her aside, and walked across the long 
room with unusual dignity to where Ceres stood, still 
slightly frowning and impatient. 

"Will the Donna Ceres pardon my intrusion? . . . 
I knocked loudly, and as no one answered I imagined 
the signorina had gone out into the courtyard. I tried 
the door ; it was unlocked." 

" Yes," Ceres said, not unbending the fraction of an 
inch. 

"The goatherd forgot his pipe; I promised 
him I would return and get it I could not re- 
sist . . ." 

As Ceres still retained her frigid attitude, Marietta 
burst into a fluent excuse. 

'' Prego, mi'Scusi . . . signore . . . Marietta was 
only teaching the Donna Ceres some Sicilian dances; 
the exercise does her good." 

The Capo smiled. 

" The Donna Ceres grudges the Capo the pleasure of 
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seeing her happy, of hearing her laugh? It was for 
the first time — ^I ask her pardon." 

** There is little to forgive/' she said, " except . . . 
except that you told me, Signor Capitano, that here I 
was safe, perfectly safe, from intrusion, except by my 
pleasure . . . that my prison was my fortress. I was 
foolish to forget my surroundings, my circumstances. 
. . . You entered without my permission, and caught 
me. . . /' 

" I too forgot my surroundings," he said gravely : 
" I too forgot the peculiar circumstances of the Donna 
Ceres' presence in this old castello: the signorina's 
laughter made me feel a boy again. ... It is a pity 
there is not more to amuse her. ... If she were a 
man, she could enjoy good shooting; the quail are 
plentiful now." 

" If there were more to amuse me, there might be the 
possibility of the Signor Capitano going back to his 
second childhood," she said, with the imp of mischief 
peeping out of her eyes. 

" Anything were possible with the Donna Ceres," he 
said gravely. 

Ceres repented her relentings . . . and, seeing it, 
the Capo turned to Marietta. 

" The flute," he said. 

Marietta handed the pipe to him; he examined it 
carefully, and laughed derisively. 

** Even the father of the five starving bambini,'^ he 
said, " is not without his romance." 

"Perhaps it is his wife," Ceres said; "the pipe is 
yellow with age." 
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" Perhaps, perhaps, signorina," the Capo said; " but 
in Sicily it is not so." 

" For a wife is there no love in Sicily? What an 
unromantic country I " 

" On the contrary, signorina, Sicily would be poor 
indeed if it were not rich in romance. . . . On Etna 
even a goatherd need not starve for love. ... In 
Sicily love never dies, it merely needs transplanting. 
Our climate exhausts the soil more quickly than the 
moderate atmosphere of the North," 

" Fine lovers and poor husbands," she said thought- 
fully, while her mind flew to the Prince. " May the 
wife also transplant her affections, Signor Capitano? " 

'* Sacro Dio! no," he said vehemently. 

Ceres laughed. 

" Then thank God I was bom an Englishwoman! " 
she said. 

" Is it true, signorina, that the English do not marry 
for money, but where money isf " 

Ceres did not answer. 

" A Sicilian does not marry for love, but he loves his 
wife because she is the mother of his children," he 
said. 

"An Englishman loves his children," Ceres said, 
" because his wife is their mother." 

" The Donna Ceres, like all her countrywomen, is an 
idealist." 

" It is better to have believed and be deceived," she 
said, " than never to have believed at all." 

" Then the signorina will only marry for love? " 

" For nothing else." 
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" If she loved a capraio who owns nothing but his 
pipe, he would be rich indeed." 

" Sicily is rich in pretty flattery, Signor Capitano"' 

" The Donna Ceres mistakes truth for flattery. A 
CapO'brigante is no lady's knight." 

" Under the circumstances," she said, " it is easy to 
make the mistake." 

" Nor would the Donna Ceres believe me if I told 
her that * the common thief ' would rather possess her 
respect than her ransom." 

The words were spoken so earnestly that Ceres' eyes, 
when she lifted them, were filled with wonder. 

" But there is honour amongst brigands," he said 
bitterly; "there is honour even amongst 'common 
thieves.' Would Donna Ceres believe it?" He 
watched the flushed face fade into paleness, the proud 
mouth tremble. " Could Donna Ceres believe it ? " he 
repeated, holding her shy eyes with his — " could she 
believe it?" 

Ceres knew that she must speak to drown the beat- 
ing of her heart, which seemed to fill the vast hall like 
the engines throbbing in a ship ; he must not hear it. 

" With an idealist " — she said the words so gently 
that the beating of her heart was not drowned in their 
speaking — " with an idealist, Signor Capitano, almost 
anything were possible." 

" Even for a common thief. Donna Ceres? " 

" Even for a penitent thief, Signor Capitano.^^ 

Her eyes were not trusted to answer with her lips, 
so the Capo could only see the blue veins on the heavy 
lids, with their border of rich sable. 



CHAPTER XIX 

When Ceres lifted her eyes the door was closed and 
the Capo was gone. She sank as though exhausted 
into one of the little rush-seated chairs. Then 
abundant weeping, in which there was no sorrow, but 
a sweet pain, answered to the great scheme of supply 
and demand in human nature. To those who may 
weep when they wish to weep, and love when they 
desire to love, the gods have bestowed tender mercies. 
It is the tears we may not shed, the love we may not 
love, that bruise and bum. 

Marietta hurried to her charge. 

'' Madre di Diol" she said caressingly, "but the 
Donna Ceres is like the diverse mese — one moment 
laughter brings tears, the next moment tears bring 
laughter." 

" Come, Marietta," Ceres said gently, putting her 
hand on the woman's fat arm, and slowly lifting two 
eyes as veiled in tears as the modest blue petals of love- 
in-the-mist are screened under their protecting haze. 
" Let us go into the court)rard ; with so little fresh air 
I cry for nothing." 

" It pleases Marietta to know that the Donna Ceres 
has nothing to cry for . . ." 

" No, no," she said hastily; " I have plenty to cry 
f or . . . but does one ever cry for the things one ought 
to, Marietta?" 

17a 
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Marietta smiled. " When we are young we laugh 
and cry so easily, Ughuzza mia. But April does not 
last for ever; summer soon comes, when there are no 
light refreshing showers, only the great storms which 
bring misery and devastation. . . . While there are 
tears there is hope, signorina" 

" You are a flattering old villain," Ceres said in 
English; "yet somehow I can't help loving you, and 
the worst of it is that you don't care the tenth part of a 
soldo whether I think you despicable or not ! " 

" Miscusi, signorina, but I do not understand. The 
Donna Ceres forgets, and speaks English to her 
ignorant Marietta." 

When they were in the courtyard Ceres asked her 
if there was no other entrance to the castle except by 
the big door which opened directly into the hall of the 
fountain. Marietta threw up her head. 

" The Donna Ceres knows as much of the castello 
as I do." 

" As there are generally more exits than meet the 
eye," Ceres said, " in these old buildings, it is certain 
to contain some secret passages. . . . The piano 
nobile is really very beautiful," she said to herself, 
" with its richly decorated windows. . . . What an 
expressive phrase * piano nobile ' is ! " 

Even in its decay the place certainly retained a 
strange and suggestive splendour, very Eastern in its 
barbaric strength. The delicate tracery of the win- 
dows and the exquisite capitals of the colonnade round 
the cortile alone showed the influence of Norman mas- 
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ters on Saracen builders. As Ceres had nothing better 
to do— nothing to do at all, in fact— except to read her 
little book, she began trying to picture the castello in 
all its original beauty, in the days when the Norman 
Roger, from his royal palace at Mazzara, encouraged 
the Saracen builders to beautify his kingdom with their 
splendid masonry. 

Whilst she was wandering about, in and out of the 
hall of the trickling fountain, examining the remains 
of the ancient mosaics on the walls — ^the life-size pea- 
cock which shrank into imimportance from the opposite 
side of the vast hall ; the lovely fragment of an orange- 
tree, as exquisite in its depth of colouring as the famous 
orange arbour which Leonardo painted on the roof of 
the castello in Milan ; and the two slender little columns 
of the famous yellow Sicilian marble which graced one 
side of a high niche just under the honeycomb of the 
roof, Mark was watching her jealously from his seat 
imder the carob-trees in the cortile. The stillness was 
suddenly broken by the music of the goatherd's pipe. 
Mark began playing a popular Sicilian air, one which 
Ceres must have heard many times at the Castello Mis- 
terbianco. ... He was sorely tempted to astonish 
her by playing some tjrpical English air such as " Come 
lasses and lads," or " The Merry Ploughboy " — any- 
thing, in fact, that would speak to her strongly of 
England, an)rthing which an ordinary goatherd of Etna 
could never have heard, but he knew that the wily old 
fox Marietta was much too cute not to be suspicious 
if he did so. 

As Ceres, drawn by his music, left the dark hall of 
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the fountain, and entered into the sunshine of the 
open cortile, Mark rose respectfully from his seat under 
the old carob-tree, and moved to the furthest part of the 
colonnade. Ceres seated herself under the shadow of 
the tree, on the steps of the old well, and told Marietta 
to ask the capraio to go on playing ... to play every 
tune he knew. 

Mark bowed to the signorina, and wiped the mouth- 
piece of his pipe on his coat-sleeves. After scraping 
his throat in the approved Sicilian fashion, and spitting 
into the centre of the courtyard with great gusto, he 
commenced playing. 

How thankful he was for his perfect ear, which had 
enabled him to pick up many of the old Sicilian airs 
which have never been printed, but are handed down 
from one generation of piping Pans to another, just 
as the earliest legends were preserved for a blind bard 
to glorify and make eternal in the " Iliad " ! It is only 
in remote districts to-day that you can hear the true 
music of old Sicily — ^music which in its strange beauty 
conveys a vivid reflection of the surroundings and 
atmospheric conditions of the people who composed it. 
Surely in these sceptical days if the *' gods' dear 
presences are revealed to few," the simple Pans of Etna 
are amongst the chosen. 

With loving practice and constant hearing Mark 
had caught the spirit of the Arcadian music in all its 
original meaning : its gaiety and its pathos, its difficult 
simplicity, its intensity of light and shade. No one, 
Ceres thought, as she sat silently listening to the weird 
melodies, no one but a Sicilian could play such music! 
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There was the tearing of the wind through the tattered 
leaves of the tall donax reeds, the liquid note of running 
water, the dazzling beauty of sunshine, and the soaring 
exaltation of the lark. Only Pan in his unconscious 
intimacy with Nature could so interpret her moods. 
And, she thought sadly, no one but a lover with the hot 
blood of the South in his veins could mingle with it all 
that tender breath of human desire, that soft low 
wooing. For the light gaiety of Arcadian music in 
Sicily has ever its under melody of intense desire. 

Ceres sat lost in wonder. In her nature there was 
more of the fine Celtic imagination than its hapless 
brooding. She knew that Camillo's music was purely 
instinctive, that the capraio's interpretation of nature 
was as unconscious as the portly Marietta's charm of 
manner. No doubt he had lived all his life on the hills, 
without offering up to their hallowed heights one mo- 
ment's reverence or song of praise. " Poor fellow ! " 
she thought, " if he has a wife and starving children, 
Fm sure that song was not for them." Passion is in- 
spired by joys to come, not by desires fulfilled. 

Ceres beckoned to the capraio to come to her. He 
advanced shyly, as though ashamed of having played 
his simple music so long to the honourable Donna 
Ceres. 

Ceres thanked him for it, and even Marietta said he 
played very well. 

The man took off his cap in modest response to their 
praise, at the same time making a disgusting sound in 
his throat, after which he spat upon the tiles. 

Ceres looked disgusted 
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" I was quite in love with him," she said aloud in 
English ; " he is so picturesque, and after all he's noth- 
ing but a horrid beast. What curious animals they 
are! . . /' 

Marietta laughed at the signorina's protest ; she had 
learnt the Donna Ceres' curious dislike to the practice 
of spitting and clearing of the throat, and when she 
could recollect she refrained from doing it in her 
presence . . . but the capraio's trick had had the 
desired effect, for in Marietta's mind, as well as in the 
Donna Ceres', he was a goatherd and nothing more. 
Mark hoped that in the future Marietta would go on 
blinking when he was in Ceres' presence, and not think 
it necessary to rouse from her slumbers when she spoke 
to him. • . • 



CHAPTER XX 

Four more days had elapsed, and yet Mark had 
found no means of communicating with the outer 
world, and during that time nothing more had been 
seen or heard of the Prince of Caltagirone. He had 
undoubtedly absconded with the first portion of the 
ransom. Mark was, so to speak, serving his ap- 
prenticeship, for it was not to be expected that he would 
be permitted to go outside the castello alone. The 
Capo was far from accepting him as a trustworthy 
member of his staff. Ceres had seen but little of the 
Capo for the last few days. He had carefully avoided 
meeting her during her walks in the courtyard, and it 
was Marietta who scornfully presented the bunches 
of wild flowers which he sent to the Donna Ceres each 
day with his compliments. 

One day Marietta carried up the turret stair in great 
triumph a singing-bird in a curious cage made of reeds, 
and shaped like a miniature mosque. It was a merlo 
(blackbird), which Marietta said would make sweeter 
music than the capraio's pipe, which the Donna Ceres 
was so fond of listening to. 

" Poor little fellow-prisoner ! *' Ceres said, not notic- 
ing that the Capo was standing in the shadow of the 
narrow tower stair. " This is such a dark, cheerless 
room, Marietta, for a wild bird. Where can I hang 
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him so that he can at least see the sky and catch the 
sunshine ? " 

" It does not matter, signorina" Marietta said. 
" Light is of no consequence ; the bird is blind." 

"Blind," Ceres said— "a blind bird! Oh, how 
curious, poor little thing! . . . How do you know, 
Marietta ? Let me see." 

" How does Marietta know? Because it sings with 
the human voice. The signorina will love the exquisite 
music." 

Ceres examined the bird's eyes, which were quite 
sunken, and showed signs of recent suffering. 

" Oh, poor little thing ! Whatever has happened to 
it? Has it been hurt. Marietta? " 

Marietta looked at the girl in surprise, and repeated 
her words. 

" Whatever has happened to it ? In England is it 
not already known that if you bum a bird's eyes out 
and cut some cord in its throat it will sing much more 
passionately, and with the voce humanaf " 

" Oh, what fiends ! what cruel, cruel fiends ! " Ceres 
said, almost crying with rage . . . and stepping back 
from Marietta in horror. " Is there no limit to your 
horrible cruelties?" She spoke in English, as she 
often did when excited. 

" When the Donna Ceres speaks English, I do not 
understand." 

Ceres wrung her hands in despair. 

"Mark Sandeman is right," she said to herself — "he 
is right : they are instinctively cruel and treacherous." 

" Please explain," Marietta said. 
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" Explain ! explain ! " Ceres said in despair ; " you 
might just as well try to explain to a lizard or a goatl 
You are all bom without pity for things that cannot 
speak." 

" The CapO'brigante will be sad if the Donna Ceres 
is not pleased with his present. It has cost him a lot 
of time and much trouble. It is a difficult thing to 
do; you may kill twenty birds before you succeed in 
operating on one successfully." 

" Ah, stop! " said Ceres. " Stop, Marietta! Don't, 
don't tell me that this bird has been tortured for my 
sake . . . that perhaps twenty have been killed in this 
cold-blooded way! . . . Look! I can see the marks 
of the bums on his little head. The man who did it 
deserves to have his eyes bumt out— only that could 
teach him ! " 

" The Donna Ceres is a heretic," Marietta said in 
childish amazement, " but surely she knows that such 
a thing as a merlo has no soul. The Donna Ceres 
speaks as if such things could suffer." 

" It has a finer soul than you have, Marietta, yet 
you feel physical suffering." 

" Santo Dio, signorina! " the woman said, crossing 
herself devoutly, "what dreadful ignorance! Does 
the Donna Ceres not know that only things that can 
speak have souls? " 

"Then what about parrots?" Ceres said, almost 
brought back to good humour by the woman's sorrow 
for her heretical ignorance. 

" Corpo di diavolo, are they not his own birds? He. 
will look after them. I hate the evil things ! " 
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" Marietta," Ceres said, " your reasoning is quite 
Machiavellian ; I have nothing left to say." 

The bird had commenced singing. The poor little 
captive by the loss of its eyes had surely gained a soul. 
Its unnatural human notes commanded silence. Ceres 
listened and listened until her heart was wnmg with 
pity. The blind prisoner seemed to be pleading and 
pleading for light, for light that would never come. 
Yes, its little throat and heart would burst if sunshine 
did not come quickly. How could it understand that 
the long, long night which had so suddenly darkened 
the beautiful world would never again melt into glori- 
ous day, or that it had been tortured and deprived of 
liberty for the sake of the girl whose eyes were now 
blinded with tears of pity? 

Ceres remembered the Capo's hands; they were 
unusually refined even for a Sicilian, and on the 
delicate forefinger of his right hand he wore an old 
silver crucifix ring. Had he, she wondered, inflicted 
this act of ingenious cruelty with that very finger? 
. . . She shivered and felt afraid. 

The Capo knocked loudly on the door, which was 
standing open. Ceres turned quickly, and on seeing 
him said impulsively : 

" Oh, Signor Capitano, how could you . . . how 
could you do it?" 

"To give pleasure to the Donna Ceres," he said, 
" not to make her sad." 

" It was so cruel," she said — " so horribly, horribly 
cruel!" 
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The Capo, who was too good a pagan at heart to 
know the meaning either of shame or humility, felt 
that somehow he had made a great mistake. He had 
taken infinite pains to give the Donna Ceres a bird that 
would make sweeter music than any capraio's pipe, and 
now, instead of thanking him with her sweet eyes and 
smile, she was looking at him for the first time with 
undisguised fear. . . . 

*' Donna Ceres," he said gravely, *' a savage like the 
CapO'hrigante is made of too coarse a clay to under- 
stand the feelings or nature of one who is as full of 
pity and tenderness as our Blessed Lady herself." 

" Hush, hush ! " Ceres cried in a shocked voice, 
" you must not say such things ! Besides, did you not 
tell me that the rich had no pity, that I preferred to 
forget the sufferings of the poor? " 

" I spoke imknowingly, signorina.'' 

" But how could you think that it would give anyone 
pleasure to torture a helpless little bird ? " 

"Not the torture, signorina — ^that is over; but the 
song it goes on. . . ." 

Ceres returned his devout gaze with pity and was 
silent. . . . 

" In the signorina' s opinion I deserve to have my 
eyes burnt out. ... I could not do that, but I will 
cut off the finger that did the deed, if it will convince 
her that I meant no cruelty, that I ask her forgive- 
ness. ..." 

" Oh, it is brave to say that," she said, " when the 
deed is done ; but cutting off your finger will not give 
the bird back God's sunshine — its liberty now would 
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mean death. Do you, Signor Capitano, know what it 
means to be deprived of liberty? " 

" So far, Donna Ceres,'* he said, " I have contrived 
to escape the justice of the law ; but who knows what 
each day may bring forth ? " 

"And I, Signor Capitano^' she said coldly — "I 
have not contrived to escape injustice. ... I know 
what it is to be deprived of liberty." 



CHAPTER XXI 

Another week had gone by when the Capo, at an 
unexpected hour, knocked impatiently at Ceres' door. 
He was carrying in his hand the Catania newspaper of 
the day before. After he had gone through the usual 
polite forms of address, he handed the paper to Ceres 
and pointed to a particular paragraph. 

Ceres read it eagerly. 

Briefly translated into English, the paper told her 
that the Prince of Caltagirone, who had been travelling 
in Africa for some time past, was enjoying excellent 
sport in South America, and that he would not return 
to Sicily for some time. . . . 

Ceres raised her eyes quickly to the Capo, who said 
nothing, but pointed to another item of news. " It 
is reported that a clue to the hiding-place of the Sig- 
norina Carresbrook has been discovered, one of the 
brigands having betrayed his fellows to gain the enor- 
mous reward offered by her father." The article went 
on to say that the brigand had at first pretended to be 
an innocent peasant, who had honourably come by the 
information which entitled him to the reward, if the 
clue was successfully followed up, but that the cara- 
hinieri, having grown suspicious after much close 
questioning, put the informant in thumb-screws until 
he had confessed that he was an accomplice in the girl's 
capture. 

184 
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As no word was mentioned of the Prince of Calta- 
girone, it was evident to the Capo that the portion of 
the ransom money which the Prince had given the man 
had effectually tied his tongue. 

The brigand was the same man who had ridden 
away with the Prince after Mark had delivered the 
ransom money at the lava village. Not content with 
his spoils, he had risked ever3rthing to gain the reward 
as well. 

When Ceres had finished reading the paragraph she 
looked up to the Capo with questioning eyes; if they 
were not expressive of excited hope he judged that it 
was because the Donna Ceres knew that to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. He did not deem it neces- 
sary to tell her that the news in the paper was no news 
to him, beyond the fact that the Prince was in South 
America. 

Ceres did not speak, but stood waiting for further 
information. 

" The Prince of Caltagirone has betrayed us," the 
Capo said, without the slightest trace of anger or 
anxiety in his voice. ... " It is his revenge." 

" The coward ! " Ceres said angrily . . . then, sud- 
denly remembering her position, she added, in a voice 
which conveyed mere scorn of treachery : " I thought, 
Signor Capitano, that there was honour amongst 
brigands ? " 

" The Prince has chosen a new country," the Capo 
said quickly, "but he will find that even in South 
America the vengeance of the Mafia will follow him." 

" He will never return to Sicily? " Ceres asked. 
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The Capo shrugged his shoulders. 

" No, signorina, he will never return." 

" He is a coward as well as a thief ! " 

" The Donna Ceres is more enraged by the Prince's 
treachery than rejoiced that her captors are in imme- 
diate danger of being discovered. The signorina is 
generous." His compelling eyes drew the girl's shy 
ones upwards ; for a moment he could see her very soul. 

" I am not foolish enough to imagine that this 
clumsy betrayal will effect my liberty. The Capitano 
is determined to have his pound of flesh . . . but I 
despise treachery," she said hotly, " even if it is to- 
wards my enemies." 

" It is well that Donna Ceres does not expect her 
freedom," he said, " for before sunset we shall leave 
the castello. Marietta ! Marietta ! " — ^he raised his 
voice to arouse the woman from her discreet blinking — 
" when I have left the room, dress the Donna Ceres in 
the costume of a peasant, and be ready to start the 
moment I come for you." 

" Gid, gid, signore, I will be quite ready. . . . Dio 
mio! but I shall be glad to quit this dull prison." 

The Capo bowed to Ceres. 

" There is not too much time," he said. " I am 
afraid that at last Donna Ceres will get all the fresh air 
she has pined for. . . ." 

He had almost reached the door when he stopped 
as though something had suddenly come to his 
memory; he walked quickly back to where Ceres was 
standing. . . . 

" The Donna Ceres' rings," he said, pointing to the 
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girl's exquisite jewels. " She must entrust them to a 
common thief, for they will not be quite in keeping 
with her costume." 

Ceres stood irresolute. What was she to do? 
Again she found it useless to resist the quiet orders 
of her captor . . . who did not insist, but stood 
silently waiting. With one flash of defiance she 
looked at him, and put her hands behind her back. 
Then her eyes dropped, and, unseen, she slipped the 
rings from her fingers and held them tightly in her 
hand. . . . After another moment of indecision she 
held them out to the Capo, and one by one let them 
fall into the palm of his hand. As the last one fell, a 
simple, old-fashioned thing, she said: 

'* Prego, Signor Capitano, this little one is of no 
value to a brigand, and it was my mother's, given to 
her at her confirmation: it is the most valuable to 
me. 

The Capo winced. 

" Does the Donna Ceres forget that she offered her 
rings and purse to the brigands, and they refused 
them?" 

" Yes, I remember," she said; " but at that time my 
ransom had not been stolen by the Prince of Calta- 
girone." 

The Capo stood still for a moment, looking at the 
rings in his hands. 

" The Donna Ceres has a purse," he said, as though 
considering what it was best to do with the valuable 
trinkets; " they would be safer in it." 

Ceres opened her dressing-case, and took out a long 
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gold sack made of linked rings ; the fifty notes which 
she had offered to the brigands on the night of her 
capture were still in it. She handed it to the Capo, 
who looked at it curiously. 

" Gold ? . . ." he questioned, with a surprised shrug 
of his shoulders. 

" Yes, gold," Ceres said, a curious sense of shame • 
confusing her as she spoke. 

The Capo weighed it in his hand, and raised his 
eyes in the native fashion. 

" The wages of ten years of the capraio's life," he 
said, as he opened the mouth of the bag and put the 
rings inside it. " The Donna Ceres is indeed diflScuIt 
to understand." He turned and left her. 

Marietta hurried out of the room close to his heels, 
and returned in a very few minutes with her arms full 
of clothes. 

" Whatever are we going to do, Marietta? " Ceres 
said. " Where are we going? " 

Marietta shrugged her fat shoulders. 

" We are going a journey," she said, " and we are to 
travel at sundown with the contadini returning from 
their work. . . . Oh, the signorina need not look 
afraid, for the Capo-brigante is too love-sick to harm a 
hair of her pretty head. The man of iron has become 
as soft as a rotten pumpkin I " 

"Be quiet, Marietta!" Ceres said angrily; "your 
head is like a rotten gourd ! The Capitano has but kept 
his word, and treated Don Tommaso's daughter with 
the respect and courtesy he promised." 

Marietta laughed. 
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" The signorina is modest of her own soul ; she 
blushes if she looks into the mirror. . . ." 



Ceres was immensely relieved to find that the bundle 
of clothes Marietta had fetched for her transformation 
were perfectly clean and sweet-smelling. 

The full black skirt, with the plain, tight-fitting 
bodice, the yellow cotton kerchief for the throat, the 
long black Sicilian shawl of soft cashmere, bordered 
with a deep fringe, which was to serve for both hat 
and cloak, the elastic-side boots, and the coarse, hand- 
knitted white hemp stockings, were all new. When 
she was fully attired in the simple costume she looked 
more like a child playing at being grown up than a 
prisoner in the hands of her captors. 

Her own dainty finery was thrown over the two 
chairs. What a foolish and forsaken little heap it 
looked in the great empty room! The gray kid 
slippers, the pretty Parisian hat, the soft bundle of 
laces and silks — in the casting off of these modern 
luxuries Ceres felt as though she had broken her last 
link with the old extravagant life. That bundle of 
useless finery was the old Ceres; the peasant woman 
in the sensible strong clothes was the new. 

As she looked at the peasant's boots, and at the peep 
of the coarse white stockings showing under the hem 
of the full black skirt (for Ceres was taller than most 
Sicilian women), she could not refrain from smiling. 

When she was completely transformed from the 
modem English girl to a typical Sicilian peasant. 
Marietta^ who was well pleased with her work, left the 
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room hurriedly, and in a few minutes returned with a 
brass tray laden with excellent food. 

"The CapO'brigante requests the Donna Ceres to 
make a good dinner," she said, " as it will be many 
hours before the signorina will again eat food." 

The counsel was scarcely needed, for the prospect 
of getting out into the world, even under the strange 
circumstances, gave Ceres a fine appreciation of the 
perfectly roasted quail and the bundle of wild as- 
paragus. It was wonderful the manner in which her 
captors had contrived to give her each day really 
excellent and appetizing food, none of which had 
been purchased in any shop. 

Marietta, mindful of the Capo's warning, was la)ring 
up treasures for her stomach. She had not nearly 
finished gorging when a knock came at the door. 
Sicilians starve and gorge more effectively than most 
nations. 

" Pronta, pronta/' Marietta called out, as well as her 
busy mouth would let her. The white-rooted fennel 
which she was devouring quickly found a home in 
the pocket of her voluminous skirt as she hurried 
across the room to open the door. When the Capo 
entered his disguise was so complete that Ceres started 
at the unexpected sight of a stranger. 

He wore the old-fashioned Spanish mutton-chop 
whiskers which the middle-aged Sicilian farmer still 
favours, but his upper lip was clean-shaven. His soft 
brown moustache, as well as Mark's, had been sacri- 
ficed. Instead of the picturesque stocking-cap, he 
held in his hand a big tam-o'-shanter-like bonnet of 
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dark blue cloth with black streamers. His clothes 
were made of the rainproof, time-enduring, brown 
homespun, which the countrjrwomen weave out of 
goat's hair only half robbed of its oil. The ex- 
quisitely fitting top-boots which Ceres had so often 
admired had been exchanged for a pair of badly fitting 
ones made of soft undressed leather which only reached 
as far as the calf of the leg, where the wide trousers 
were stuflfed into them. 

The change in his appearance was appalling, but 
his smile at Ceres' undisguised astonishment showed 
a mouth as desirable as the girl's own. 

" The signorina is ready ? " he asked, studying her 
picturesquely becoming disguise, which Ceres seemed 
herself to have completely forgotten in her surprise at 
the change in his. " There is no time to lose." 

Ceres looked round the room as if to ask, " Am I to 
go like this without a single possession ? " then her eye 
caught the sight of the blind bird. . . . 

*'Ah, the blackbird, Signor Capitanol we cannot 
leave it ... it will be forgotten and die ! " 

" Would the Donna Ceres take her bird rather than 
her bagatelle f he said, pointing to the contents of 
her dressing-bag scattered on the table. 

She hesitated for one moment. ... " Yes, I think 
so. . . . Oh, yes," she said eagerly. " It has suflfered 
so much already for me : do let me save it from starva- 
tion. Will there be anyone here to look after it when 
we are gone ? " 

" No," he said, "no one; take the bird. . . ." He 
swept his hands over the table, and gathered together 
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the comb and brushes, and some of the small toilet 
necessaries, and quickly stowed them away in his 
numerous pockets. The coat of a country Sicilian 
has pockets almost as large as the panniers of his 
donkey's saddle. " Be quick, old woman/' he said, 
turning to Marietta, " and take that fennel out of your 
pocket, and put in its place the signorina's tooth- 
brush and night things, and whatever else it will 
carry." He looked round the room. *'The Donna 
Ceres' feet will soon suffer in these boots." He spoke 
as if to himself. Then he caught sight of her clothes 
lying across the chair, and the little shoes which 
matched the soft dress. He took them up and exam- 
ined them. Then suddenly he laughed like a boy. 

" These little things would not suit your peasant cos- 
tume very well. Has the signorina nothing else? " 

" GtA, gid/' Marietta said ; " here is another pair, 
but they are no stronger." 

The Capo looked at them ; they were thin black kid 
shoes. He handed them back to Marietta. 

" The gray ones are too pretty," he said, " to leave 
to the rats and mice; they must be saved like the blind 
merlo" 

So the little gray shoes found a safe hiding-place in 
the back pocket of the Capo-hrigante's brown coat 



CHAPTER XXII 

The sun had gone down so quickly that the hall of 
the fountain was almost in darkness when the three 
strange figures made their way across it to the 
entrance door of the castle, where Camillo the goatherd 
was apparently waiting for them. When the big door 
was opened, and Ceres stepped across the threshold 
of her prison, she saw that the castle was situated 
on a natural rock fortress in a country of unending 
hills. The complete circle of the horizon was moun- 
tains, moimtains, mountains, in the centre of which 
the enduring strength of the castle seemed the one 
supreme effort of man's hands in the primeval 
world — ^the rest was God's wild sky and hallowed 
hills. 

In silence the little party left the path, which like a 
dry moat encircled the building, having on its outer 
side a splendid medieval wall, which seemed to have 
grown up from the virgin rock. They scrambled 
down a precipitous goat-path, which quickly brought 
them to the foot of the rock. The goatherd led 
the way. The Capo was greatly surprised to find 
that Ceres refused his offer of assistance, and that 
even in her large boots she was as sure-footed as a 
goat. 

At the bottom of the rock, in a little dip between 
the hills, two splendid black mules and a flock of 
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unmilked white goats were waiting for them, watched 
over by the man in the three shawls. 

Without saying a word, the Capo took hold of one 
of the mules, and, beckoning to the breathless Marietta, 
helped her to mount. After she had hunched herself 
up on the high, uncomfortable-looking saddle, with 
her legs hanging over the front of the well-filled 
pannier in the inimitable Sicilian fashion, the Capo 
turned to Ceres, and said: *' Permesso — will Donna 
Ceres let me help her to mount? " He pointed to the 
seat behind Marietta. 

" Behind Marietta ! " Ceres said in amazement. 
" Oh, I should fall off; I couldn't ride there! " 

Mark, who was looking on in silent wonder, could 
scarcely keep back a smile. The whole thing, instead 
of being alarming, was so foolishly ludicrous that he 
felt as though he were acting a part in a play. Yet the 
Capo, with his direct and simple manner of arrang- 
ing things, made the strange happenings seem in- 
evitable. 

" Donna Ceres will have plenty to hold on to," the 
Capo said in a half-whisper, and without more words 
or loss of half a moment's time he lifted Ceres from the 
ground as lightly as though he were plucking a spring 
crocus from its stalk, and placed her neatly behind 
Marietta. " The beasts go very gently," he said, 
looking up reassuringly into the surprised eyes; " the 
signorina need not be afraid." 

Then he said something to the man in the three 
shawls, who disappeared among the confusion of 
small hills as quickly as a mole finds shelter in its 
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burrow. The goats were Mark Sandeman's care. He 
was suddenly called upon to fill his part in the play. 

The Capo had flung himself on his mule, and at 
:the word " Avanti! " tHey were off at a quick, even 
amble. 

The path, which looked like a white thread wound 
round about and in and out of the mountains, soon 
became so steep that Ceres found it well to keep her 
eyes attentively fixed on Marietta's broad back. 

The Capo led the way, followed by the capraio, 
with his flock of white goats, which, judging by the 
docility of their behaviour, probably imagined they 
were going home to be milked. 

As Mark looked at the little cavalcade he could not 
help thinking how well it had been arranged, what a 
natural feature they made in the landscape. How 
easy a thing it was, in remote Sicily, to meet wolves in 
sheep's clothing ! During his life on Etna how many 
brigands, he wondered, had he passed in the disguise 
of picturesque countiy peasants returning from or 
going to their day's work in the half-lights of dusk 
and dawn? 

The whole thing was so complete — the wine-stained 
gourd hanging from the Capo's pommels, the gun 
ready loaded to bring down some foolhardy bird, the 
pannier of the beast full to overflowing with field 
produce, blue-leafed artichokes, and white-rooted 
fennel, even the bundle of fresh yellow-flowered 
trifogli fodder for the beasts' bedding had not been 
forgotten. The birdcage carried by Marietta gave 
the desirable domestic touch to the scene, while Mark 
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himself made the disguise of the party absolute. If 
Ceres did not ride the quiet-footed mule with quite 
the same stately grace as a grave Sicilian, the long 
black shawl which covered her head and fell from her 
shoulders over the hindquarters of the mule suc- 
cessfully hid her too alert pose. As they journeyed, 
Mark wondered over and over again if his time would 
ever come. During all these weary, anxious days in 
the castle he had never been allowed one moment's 
liberty, nor had he found any possible means of com- 
municating with the Castello Misterbianco. So far 
he had to acknowledge that he had done absolutely 
nothing beyond the satisfying of his own fears for 
Ceres' personal safety and honourable treatment. 

Armed as he was with only a bamboo flute, it was 
utter madness to think of anything but perfect obedi- 
ence to the Capo, whom he knew to be a veritable 
magazine of revolvers and knives. But somehow the 
leaving of the castle so unexpectedly gave him his 
first faint hope that an opportunity was coming. The 
reason of their sudden departure, of course, he did not 
know, as the Capo never spoke to him except to g^ve 
him orders, but he imagined that the Capo had been 
sent a secret warning that his safety lay in flight. 

And so they travelled on under the crimsoning of 
the evening sky. To Ceres, who had not seen the 
country for about three weeks, the change in the 
vegetation was magical. Now every mountain side 
had its bridal procession of pink and white almond 
blossom, for the spring comes late on Etna. Even in 
Japan there is nothing more fairy-like or fantastic in 
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all Nature's contriving than a Sicilian landscape before 
the almond-trees have found their background of 
green leaves. Their slender branches seem burdened 
with a snow-storm of delicate blossoms, which to 
those who have fine sensibilities scent the air with the 
very breath of spring. From some prominent point 
on the horizon a grudging century-plant lifted its 
soaring shaft like a tall Easter candlestick into the 
evening sky. And on the plastered walls thickets of 
prickly pears sprang out like the contorted limbs of 
tormented souls struggling to free themselves from 
each other's grasp. 

All the way the gentler things, such as the luscious- 
scented Hore di miele, the modest rosemary, and the 
mauve-tinted creeping thyme, bordered their narrow 
path, while in the distance there were Sicily's gayest 
wild-flowers. In the valleys and on the white rocks 
the patches of grass were not white with daisies as in 
England, but pink with dwarf campions or blood-red 
with scarlet adonis. In one meadow where the olive- 
trees were passing the winter of their immortality in 
primeval silence the purple anemones were heather- 
toned under the fire of the afterglow. 

They turned their backs, so to speak, on Etna, 
and were travelling due north beyond the belt of the 
lava streams. 

But scenery and vegetation vary so quickly in Sicily 
that every few miles it was a different country. Some- 
times it was a world of rocks, with only the gray- 
green of the ancient olive trees and various kinds of 
cacti to break the monotony. At such times it seemed 
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as though the vegetation, for some wise reason hidden 
from man, had, like the imitative chameleon, adopted 
the colour and tone of the surrounding country. 

Occasionally, as they crossed a path which led up 
from the rolling country to some city built on the 
top of a great height, they would meet a party of field 
labourers, seated like themselves on fine black mules 
or strong donkeys, returning late from their day's 
work to their homes in the high city. For peasants 
in Sicily are like birds — ^at the hour when things turn 
homewards they gather together, and hasten in a flock 
to their nests, built at some safe altitude. 

Now and then Mark Sandeman bandied a good- 
natured repartee with a fellow-goatherd, but he knew 
too much of the power of the Ma/ia to hope for any 
assistance from the country people, even if he ven- 
tured to appeal to them for help. They were no doubt 
hard-working, honest people with kind enough hearts 
(for hearts are never wholly hard in Sicily), but it was 
not their business to interfere with the affairs of 
the mcUa gente, to whom they paid their own black- 
mail. 

Fortunately for Mark, he found that the best way 
to keep his goats together was by playing to them on 
his pipe. Indeed, he managed them so well that he 
began to think that in his last incarnation his soul 
must have inhabited the person of a goatherd. 

As the evening darkness which heralds the clear 
Southern night deepened, Ceres was grateful for the 
cheerful piping. They seemed to be journeying on 
for ever at the same even pace, round hills and down 
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hills, without speech or sound, in a world whose ancient 
silence was only broken by the perpetual scuffling of 
the goats' feet and the piping of the capraio's flute. 
Stars were beginning to appear in a sky still heavy 
with evening clouds. But Ceres grew so tired that 
the magfic of the South was lost upon her, for physical 
weariness soon crushes our fine appreciations and 
sympathies. A very little later and she was half lying 
across Marietta's broad back. The peculiar amble 
of a mule is inconceivably exhausting to those who 
are strangers to it, dignified as it looks. 

Mark, whose heart was sore with misery for the 
girl's fatigue and calm endurance, at last ventured to 
suggest to the Capo that he should milk one of the 
goats and give the Donna Ceres some refreshment. He 
knew that to stop for a few moments would be a relief, 
even if she refused the milk. 

The Capo assented, and handed Mark an aluminium 
telescope drinking-cup, which, when closed, took 
scarcely more space in his pocket than a five-shilling 
piece. 

The goat, after the manner of its philosophical 
kind, respectfully lifted up one leg when Mark ap- 
proached it with the drinking-cup, and the milk, with 
little effort on Mark's part, literally streamed into the 
cup. All the way fine little trails of milk had been 
trickling from their overburdened udders on to the 
narrow path. Mark gave the poor beasts what pity 
his heart could spare from his beloved. He longed 
to milk them all, but the Capo was no fool — a goat's 
udder is better than a milk-can for preserving fresh 
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milk, the beasts must carry the precious commodity 
themselves. 

But Ceres shook her weary head; the warmth of 
the milk disgusted her. She refused it graciously, 
but with a pathetic little gesture of distaste. 

" It gives me no chance to forget the fountain from 
whence it was drawn," she said to herself in English. 
" I like milk to be so cold that to one's mind it suggests 
a deep well." 

The Capo, who had himself handed her the cup, 
noticed her exhaustion, and the helpless manner in 
which she was trusting to Marietta's back for support. 

" Get down, Marietta," he said impatiently, " and 
let the Donna Ceres have your seat." 

Marietta handed him the bird-cage, and rolling her- 
self quickly off the pack-saddle, landed on her feet. 

The Capo lifted Ceres further forward into the deep 
seat of the saddle, and helped her to arrange her feet 
in the proper Sicilian way. Then, after assisting 
Marietta to mount his own mule, he sprang lightly 
on to the hind quarters of Ceres' beast, seating him- 
self side-saddle ways, as a true Sicilian always does 
if the saddle panniers are full. There is no fine sex 
distinction in riding straddle or side-saddle in Sicily; 
circumstances, not the gender of the rider, alter the 
attitude. 

Ceres could offer no resistance to her change of 
companion, for the action was done simply and in 
such an impersonal manner, and so entirely for her 
comfort that her fine sensibilities forbade any protest 

Not a word was spoken as they started on their 
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journey again, but Ceres found her new position so 
comfortable compared to her last that she began to 
feel deliciously sleepy. 

As the monotony of the ride became more and more 
insistent, and the night stillness became stiller, her 
head gave sudden little jerks forward, which told the 
Capo that " limb-loosening sleep " was overpower- 
ing her. After each little nod she would wake up, 
and for a moment sit proudly erect, as though to 
assert her wakefulness, drinking in with sensitive 
nostrils the aromatic night air, for they were travelling 
now over stretches of pasture-land where the wild herbs 
and deep orange marigolds were richer than the grass. 

As the light feet of the goats and mules crushed 
the sage and creeping thyme, their pungent scent 
escaped and spread like incense in the air. But the 
next moment sleep claimed Ceres, and the Capo's arm, 
which adroitly slackened its hold as the girl's figure 
stiffened, tightened again, and gave her the comforta- 
ble support which induced sleep. 

The spell of the clear Sicilian night, of such deep 
meaning to the Southerner, who ever courts the moon 
and shuns the sun, the romantic danger of the situation, 
the near presence of a glorious woman, were not lost 
upon the man, whose reputed indifference to all things 
feminine had come so bitterly to grief. With his arms 
encircling her, he could feel her soft breathing through 
every eager nerve in his being. 

Mark, who had become almost sick with envy of the 
Capo's privilege, wondered if the weary march would 
ever end. At last he almost lost sight of the true facts 
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* of the case, and felt himself merely as one of a peaceful 
party of travellers who shared but one idea in common, 
the desire to find a comfortable night's lodging. 

It was quite impossible to tell how far they had 
travelled, for their route had been too indirect. They 
had scarcely ever ridden for half a mile on level ground. 
Suddenly the Capo turned his beast to the left, and, 
to Mark's surprise, the mule began picking its way 
down the face of a hill which even in the broad daylight 
would not have been simple climbing. But burdened 
as it was with the Capo and Ceres and farm produce, 
the beast still continued to select its footing with the 
delicate precision of a minuet-dancer. There was 
nothing for Mark to do but to follow the two mules 
with his goats. 

At the foot of the hill they rode a little way until 
they came to a splendid rugged cliff. Its seamed 
surface had been made to conceal an ingeniously 
contrived door, painted the same colour as the lime- 
stone, and so flush with its surface that no untrained 
eye would have noticed it. 

The Capo dismounted, and tapped three distinct 
times on the door with the butt-end of his rifle. It 
was opened by a pale-faced, tragic-eyed girl about 
fourteen years old. 

Marietta had also dismounted, and Mark, seizing 
the precious opportunity, sprang to the assistance of 
Ceres, who, awakened by the sudden stopping of the 
mule and the Capo's dismounting, was vaguely won- 
dering who she was and where she was. 

She accepted the goatherd's offer of assistance. 
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and just managed to avoid falling into his arms as 
she freed herself from the saddle-bags and the deep 
seat. She went to the opening of the cave and looked 
in, but the smell of garlic and kerosene, mixed with 
the breath of goats and of human beings, came with 
such a shock after the pure night air that she started 
back with a cry of disgust. Marietta, who was not 
sensitive about such trifles, urged her to enter, but 
Ceres stoutly refused. 

" Signor Capitano" she said, " don't compel me to 
go into that dreadful place! You may chain me to 
the rock if you are afraid that I shall run away, or do 
anything with me, only don't ask me to spend the 
night in there. . . ." She pointed to the miserable 
cave. But the Capo did not hear, for he was busy 
unharnessing the mules and giving them fodder. 
Ceres waited until he had finished his work. The two 
mules were tied with ropes to iron rings which were 
driven into the rock a few yards from the cave. 

When the Capo entered the cave, which since the 
opening of the door was not quite so foul smelling, 
he burst into a passion of curses at the dirt and general 
disorder of the place. The girl with the tragic eyes 
trembled under his wrath. 

"Will his Eccellensa please pardon me?" a weak 
voice said from somewhere out of the depths of the 
cave ; " I have been sick with fever for the last three 
days, and my baby is only a week old." 

Ceres, who had followed nervously in the footsteps 
of the Capo, turned quickly in the direction of the 
pleading voice. On a bed made of some planks of 
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wood supported by old kerosene tins, and covered 
with two sheep-skins, she saw a woman with the face 
of a Madonna nursing a sickly yellow-faced infant. 
•On a flat piece of the rock wall at the foot of the 
woman's bed there was a coloured print of Raphael's 
^^ Madonna in Gloria/' and in another hollowed niche 
a realistic representation of the '^ Mater Dolorosa'* 
with the seven swords of sorrow piercing her bosom. 
To Ceres the sick woman was the very type of Mary 
the mother, and the cave was as Eastern in aspect as 
the manger at Bethlehem. 

The Capo's anger quickly abated when he saw the 
woman's fevered eyes and the sickly child. Children 
and women were to him so helpless even at their 
strongest that he exaggerated their claim to men's 
tenderness and pity. 

He stepped closer to the bed. 

" Pre go, signore, but I did not expect you to-night, 
and Tina, as you know, is so stupid. She can neither 
work nor mind the baby . . . mi-scusi, prego, Ec- 
cellenza." 

Ceres touched the Capo lightly on the arm — ^it was 
the first time she had ever done so of her own 
accord. . . . 

"Don't blame the poor thing," she said. "How 
dreadfully ill she looks ! If it is for me you are angry 
I don't care; I can sleep outside. . . .'^ She pointed 
to the hard boards and the skins. " What a miserable 
bed! Is this really a home for human beings? Was 
the baby bom in this cave ? " 

The Capo turned to her quickly. 
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" It is better than the mud huts on your father's 
estate. This woman's husband is serving his six 
months in prison for stealing a sack of macaroni wheat 
from a wealthy merchant's cart in Patemo." 

" And you . . . are you ... I mean the malfaU 
tori generally — do they support her?" Ceres asked 
rather lamely. 

The Capo shrugged his shoulders. 

" The State does not support the starving offspring 
of the prisoners in its gaols." 

Ceres had no answer to make. 

" It is by such acts of justice that the ranks of my 
band are filled. . . . We have friends in most un- 
expected quarters, signorina." 

"Friends, Signor Capitanof" she asked — "you 
mean victims. The punishment in this man's case may 
seem unjust, but these petty thefts, which are so easily 
committed, must be heavily punished for the force of 
example; but yours is a reign of terror. . . . All 
these people must be your friends ... for if they are 
not they are your victims. ... It is wiser to be a 
mahoso when you have but one life than be an honest 
man and have your throat cut." 

Ceres' spirit had risen in her anxiety to prove that, 
though in some instances the rough justice of the Mafia 
might be beneficial to the people, their reign of terror 
was at bottom utterly corrupt, and when Ceres was 
indignant she was delightful. 

" We have certain unwritten laws, signorina^ which 
must be obeyed. . . . We are the people's friends so 
long as they obey the laws of the society." 
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Ceres looked at him unflinchingly. 

" My father once had a faithful goatherd," she 
said. ... "He refused to give the Maiia the in- 
formation it desired; he had his throat cut, and was 
left as food for the ravens on a desolate spot on Etna." 

" If we are to help the people our laws must be 
obeyed, signorina. Wars are unpleasant, so is murder, 
but they cannot be avoided. We demand absolute 
silence in cases of crime. It is for the society to 
punish the offender, and it has its own methods of 
doing so, but the crime will be punished . . . for in 
Sicily no vendetta ever dies except in blood . . . but 
it is not permitted that a criminal's friends or acquaint- 
ances, or even strangers, should give evidence against 
him. . . . When we demand information it must 
be given, but not till then. There is honour amongst 
us, which demands sympathy for the offender until 
he is punished by the Amid/' 

Ceres turned away impatiently. 

"Oh, I know, I know!" she said bitterly; "the 
Mafia has the soul of every Sicilian in its keeping. If 
a man was shot dead in a public building full of the 
highest and the lowest in the land no one could be 
found who had seen the shot actually fired." 

The Capo, after the manner of his sex, did not give 
his entire attention to what the woman was saying, 
because he considered it was a subject beyond her 
understanding, but devoted it instead to the enjoyment 
of her beauty. 

The cave was a long one, and became much narrower 
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at the back. Now that Ceres* eyes had become accus- 
tomed to the dim light she ventured to explore its 
limits; the Capo followed her, holding a badly trimmed 
kerosene-lamp above her head. Two goats and some 
very young kids and a family of chickens, with their 
mother, were all huddled together for the night. 

The Capo called loudly to the goatherd, who was 
helping the stupid Tina to milk the goats. 

When Mark appeared he told him to get a sharp 
knife from Tina, and come and help him cut some 
donax reeds to make a mattress for the Donna Ceres. 
Tina gave Mark a sickle, and the Capo unclasped his 
enormous knife. In an incredibly short time the two 
men had cut down enough reeds from a grove near 
the cave to make a fine bed for Ceres. The Capo 
piled them up so adroitly that they were as springy 
as a chain mattress. He took off his thick cloak 
and flung it over them. One of the pack-saddles of 
the mules did duty as a pillow, but Mark was not 
asked to sacrifice any of his warm clothing, as the 
Capo knew the uncleanly habits of the common 
goatherd and the fine sensibilities of the signorina 
inglese. 

With many apologies for the distressing accom- 
modation he asked the Donna Ceres if she would 
try whether it was possible to rest upon such a couch. 

Ceres lay down, and said it was delightfully com- 
fortable, so the Capo took off his thick pea-coat with 
the many pockets and spread it over her shoulders; 
her black shawl he used to cover her feet. Still he 
was afraid that the Donna Ceres would be cold sleeping 
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in the fresh night air. But what could he do? There 
was nothing else which he could rely upon for clean- 
liness and freedom from insects. 

Ah, Marietta! her two thick skirts! She could 
sleep in the cave and keep warm. So Marietta had 
to contribute her share to the bed of the Donna Ceres. 
Respecting the virtue of the sick mother, and not 
trusting to the morals of the goatherd, the Capo told 
Mark to find a comer for himself under the shelter of 
the rock outside the cave. 

" The Donna Ceres need not be afraid to sleep 
soundly for a few hours," he said, " for I will watch 
and see that nothing disturbs her." 

Ceres imagined that under the circumstances, even 
if it were possible, it would be probably wiser not to 
attempt to sleep, but merely to rest her aching back. 
At the same time, she remembered that in the old 
castello she had been as completely at the Capo's 
mercy as she was now, beneath a sky lit with stars. 

Happily, youth has as little belief in the evil of man- 
kind as age has in its virtues. So nature asserted 
itself over wise caution, and Ceres slept . . . while 
the two men, whose desire for her was equal, if of a 
different nature, and whose equal distrust kept them 
watchful for her safety, sat one at either side of the 
girl's bed, lynx-eyed for each other's movements. 

*• When Sleep, more sweet than honey, rests on the eyelids, 
Limb-loosening Sleep, that binds the eyes with his soft bond. 
Time is as fleet as eternity is unmeasured." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

With the first opening of the heavy clouds, which 
mysteriously gather together out of a clear night sky 
at the approach of dawn — ^to cover the passing of many 
souls, so it is said — ^the Capo told the goatherd to get 
up and help Marietta make breakfast, and to see to tfie 
harnessing and feeding of the beasts. 

He followed Mark into the cave, and told the still 
frightened Tina to fill a big earthen pitcher with cold 
water, and to find a clean towel, if there was such a 
thing in the filthy hole, for the Donna Ceres. 

"The signorine inglese** he said, "always wash 
after they have slept." 

The girl looked at him in astonishment. . . . 

" Here, Marietta," he called out, " go you and help 
the Donna Ceres. And put on your skirts ; don't take 
all day to open your lazy eyes ! " 

Marietta stretched herself like a self-indulgent cat, 
and yawned luxuriously. 

" Subito, signore, but surely it is not the daybreak 
so soon? It is not a moment since I closed my eyes 
to go to sleep." 

Ceres could not help smiling when Marietta woke 
her, and she realized where she was lying. . . . 

" If only Mark Sandeman or my father could see 
me," she thought, " what would they say ? " 

Then she felt a little ashamed of herself for having 
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slept so soundly, for there are certain conventions in 
fears, as well as in griefs and joys, which are not easily 
broken or set aside. This was not the first time that 
Ceres had felt a traitor to her presentiments during 
her sojourn with the brigands. 

She shivered, for the hours before sunrise and sun- 
set are the coldest in a Sicilian spring. If the Signor 
Capitano had sat up all night with nothing over his 
arms and shoulders but his white cotton shirt — a 
luxury which the poorest Sicilian always affords — ^how 
frozen he must be ! 

Marietta urged her to make haste and come into the 
warm cave; but Ceres preferred washing herself in the 
open air. Holding out her pink-tipped hands for 
Marietta to pour water into, she made a cup of them, 
and carried the contents safely to her face. 

Marietta screamed with laughter. 

" How is it possible for the Donna Ceres to be 
dirty," she said, '* when she has been sleeping in the 
beautiful clear air? It is only superstition! " 

"Perhaps so, Marietta," Ceres said laughingly. 
" We Christians wash at the beginning and the ending 
of each day, whereas the pagans always bathed and 
purified before prayer." 

After drying her cheeks with the coarse but soft 
home-woven Sicilian towel, Ceres* face glowed as if 
bathed in the crimson of the dawn. She certainly 
looked none the worse for her long journey. 

" The Capitano has my comb, Marietta. It is in one 
of his pockets." 

Ceres went into the cave to get it. The Capo, who 
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had eagerly recovered his coat from Ceres' bed, still 
warm with the heat of her body, turned quickly round 
as she addressed him. 

Her bronze hair was ruffled and curled with the 
sweet disorder of sleep ; the heavy coil had slipped from 
its place on the top of her head on to the nape of her 
neck. The yellow kerchief tied round her throat gave 
the last touch to her amazing colouring. 

"Will the Signor Capitano please give me my 
comb? " she said, holding out her hand in the simple 
attitude of an obedient child. 

Life had become so strange that it did not strike her 
at the moment as an)rthing peculiar that the Capo- 
brigante should be carrying about in his pockets her 
toilet necessaries, the only idea in her mind at the 
moment being the feminine instinct to set herself in 
order for the beginning of a new day. 

Over a charcoal scaldino the Capo was busily en- 
gaged in cooking a savoury omelet and macaroni for 
breakfast. Some frothing goat's milk which had just 
been boiled was standing in a bowl close to the scaldino. 
He put down the frying-pan and pointed to the table, 
where he had deposited the contents of his pockets the 
night before. 

" Donna Ceres has slept well ? " he asked, with the 
courtesy of a host for his honoured guest. " Will she 
excuse a poor breakfast? There is no coffee. . . . 
These people do not understand such luxuries. What 
has to be bought they do without. . . . The woman 
was not prepared for the reception of so illustrious a 
guest." 
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It was not possible to be an)rthing but gracious in 
return for his evident care for her comfort. 

" I hope, Signor Capitano, you have not got a cold. 
It was selfish of me to sleep so soundly under your 
warm coat. . . . Was it very cold ? " she asked, sud- 
denly breaking, into the less formal tones. " You had 
nothing but this." 

She touched his white shirt. . . . 

" It is not only clothes which keep us warm, 
signorina. . . . Last night I was more deserving of 
envy than of pity." 

To cover her confusion, Ceres ran the teeth of the 
silver-mounted comb through her hair, which, though 
dark, always seemed §un-tinted. She was correcting 
'•'the sweet disorder." The Capons face fell as he 
watched her. Ceres caught his expression, and with a 
sudden look of embarrassment swiftly went out of the 
cave to finish her toilet in the open air. 

When she returned, her black shawl was drawn 
closely over her reformed head, and she had assumed 
her old dignity of bearing. 

Much to the distress of Marietta and the Capo, she 
could not manage to eat all her enormous portion of 
omelet, or completely empty the bowl of hot milk. 
Marietta never forgot that, in her opinion, the Donna 
Ceres had only one fault — ^she was too slender. And 
slender she certainly was in comparison to a Sicilian 
girl of her own age ; but in the Capo's eyes the Donna 
Ceres was as rounded and gracious as a woman ought 
to be. His touch of Norman blood saved him, per- 
haps, from the Eastern love of fat women. Ceres 
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asked if she might give her portion to the mother, who, 
having smelt the savoury dish, was looking with long- 
ing eyes at the table where they were seated. She did 
not wait for permission, but carried her plate over to 
the woman's bedside, and told her to eat it. The 
woman looked at her with grateful, wondering eyes; 
the captive whom the Capo-brigante had brought to 
her poor cave seemed like a ministering angel. . . . 
Could this be the proud signorina who lived in luxury 
and oppressed the poor who slaved for her father, the 
hated Don Tommaso? 

" I have no. money, Signor Capitano" Ceres said, 
"and I should like to give this poor creature some 
francs to buy food." 

The Capo pulled from out of his well-hidden pockets 
the gold sack-purse Ceres had given to him before they 
had started on their journey, and handed it to her. 
She opened its mouth, and saw her four rings lying on 
the top of her money just as the Capo had placed them 
the night before. 

She took out a ten-franc note, and was going to give 
it to the woman, when he stopped her. 

" No, no, signorina, have caution ! . . . Give her 
all the small money you have got if you like, but not 
that fortune. ... If Tina were to change a ten-franc 
note everyone would think she had stolen it. The 
people pay for what* they are compelled to purchase 
with money in centesimi, not in francs." 

Ceres did as she was told, and emptied out all the 
small coins into the woman's eager yellow hands. The 
wondering eyes became more and more bewildered. 
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Was this gentle signorina, dressed in a peasant's 
costume, really the prisoner of the Capo-brigante, or 
was it a wonderful visit from our Blessed Lady her- 
self? 

Surely the blue eyes looking down upon her were 
as full of pity as our Lady of Sorrows' ; the beautiful 
face seemed to her just like that of the enthroned 
Madonna at the foot of her bed. 

Ceres took the yellow atom of humanity from the 
mother's arms and held it in her own, in the way in 
which all women bom with the divine instinct of 
maternity can hold a little child. For some old maids 
are God's true mothers, while many women who have 
borne children are nothing higher than irresponsible 
reproducers. 

In the warmth of Ceres' strong arms the puckered 
little face seemed to lose some of its age and weariness : 
it became more human. 

" Look, Signor Capitano/' she said, as she carried 
the child to the light, " its poor little face has the same 
look of ancient wisdom as a monkey! Is there any- 
thing that deals with cunning and vice unknown to this 
one-week old baby? " 

As she rocked the child back and forward she put 
her lips close to the puckered little face, then suddenly 
she lifted her eyes to the Capo's; they were full of tears, 
and the promise of her lips was withdrawn. 

"I can't," she said with a shudder — "no, I can't 
kiss it!" 

She dropped her head as though in shame, . . . and 
took the child hurriedly back to the mother, who was 
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watching her with the anxious eyes of an animal whose 
offspring has been taken from it. The woman smiled 
with a sublime tenderness when Ceres placed the little 
bundle in her arms. 

" Surely greater than even the mystery of godliness 
is the mystery of motherhood," she said as she turned 
to leave the bed, for the goatherd had announced that 
everything was in perfect readiness for their departure. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

In an incredibly short time they had started on their 
journey, Ceres seated as before in front of the Capo, 
and Marietta hunched up with the bird-cage on her 
lap. The goats, which were such a useful piece of 
stage property, were, of course, Mark's care. They 
were still travelling northwards, and through a country 
so wild and desolate that they but rarely passed a 
human dwelling, and only very occasionally a man or 
woman, mounted on a mule or a donkey, carrying some 
farm produce to the nearest village market. The men, 
splendid specimens of primitive Sicily, all carried guns, 
either for self-defence or otherwise. As the day ad- 
vanced, it became full of the intense colour and the 
vivid contrasts of light and shade which form the 
peculiar beauty of mountain Sicily. Chariots of low- 
flying clouds, which seemed to have completely severed 
their connection with the sky and linked themselves for 
ever with the earth, would for a few moments entirely 
usurp the foreground of the landscape. At intervals 
the little cavalcade were completely imprisoned in a 
cold shroud of scudding mist, so dense that a rider 
could not see his mule's head. But always high above 
the belts of clouds in which they were travelling was 
the deep blue of the Sicilian sky. The fierce battle of 
clouds and sunshine intensified the scenery, which was 
sometimes so tragically barren and desolate that the 
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very fountains of Nature seemed to have dried up, and 
changed the luxuriant Southern vegetation into a petri- 
fied desert of rock. The next moment sublime valleys 
would appear, proud Nature's richest efforts — ^valleys 
which caught and wooed the sun, and held it captive to 
burst the buds of the young vines, to ripen the green 
almonds, and to golden the clustering nespoli. 

Sometimes they would travel along a fierce white 
road cut boldly out of a limestone precipice, with 
always on their right the high smooth wall of the virgin 
rock, and on their left the steep cliffs overlooking a 
wooded valley. In the wonderful light, when the sun 
had dispersed the clouds, the mules cast long black 
shadows on the mirror-like surface of the smooth 
road. 

Now and again Ceres noticed a white thread moving 
slowly round a distant mountain-side, like a trail of 
ants obediently following the mandate of their leader. 
The Capo said it was a flock of goats walking along 
a narrow track. No solitary houses were ever passed, 
but many small cities crowning distant heights. Ma- 
jestic groups of dark carob-trees, and here and there 
a lovely spreading stone-pine, gave the only touch of 
dark vegetation to the scenery. As hour succeeded 
hour they continued to climb up hills and round hills, 
to cross wide valleys and steal stealthily up deep over- 
grown gorges, always at the same sure pace. Here 
and there from ingeniously terraced rocks devoted to 
small crops of maize, broad beans, and lupins, which 
grew on ledges no wider than bookshelves, a branching 
almond-tree in full bloom would stand out against a 
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background of deep-blue sky, transforming the land* 
scape f rgm Sicilian to Japanese. 

The Capo had brought with him a goat's cheese, 
some hard-boiled eggs, and cold polenta. Even the 
roughest brown bread is a luxury which the really poor 
in Sicily cannot afford ; beans and polenta are eaten in 
place of it. 

They halted to eat this frugal repast in the dry bed 
of a wide river. When Ceres first came to Sicily she 
wondered if these imposing river-beds were ever even 
damp. She had christened them ** Good Intentions/' 
for their fine-sounding names and imposing width sug- 
gested immense possibilities. One river on her father's 
estate was called the " Fiume Grande," and another the 
" Fiume Freddo" This one, the Capo said, was the 
" Fiume Salso" All the year round, except, perhaps, 
during some short but devastating flood, these rivers 
look like a wide sunken road of yellow sand and stones. 
In Sicily that is how things are — ^the rivers are either 
Nature's rough roads, adored by goats, or foaming 
torrents, which bring ruin and famine in their course. 
One wonders how sufficient water is gathered to fill 
their beds. 

The spot they chose for their picnic was beautifully 
warm, and yet secluded from the surrounding country 
by immense cliffs. The ubiquitous goats made the 
most of their opportunity, and began eating their 
lunch — ^the succulent leaves of the cacti growing on 
the walls. The mules found the sand a comfortable 
bed to lie upon ; their heavy Spanish pack-saddles did 
not seem to interfere with their enjo3rment. In Sicily 
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making the best of things is part of the philosophy of 
even a mule. The Capo put an armful of green trif ogli 
in front of each beast, so that they could either sleep 
or eat, or do both if they liked. 

Marietta untied the lunch, and spread the scant fare 
on a large flat-topped rock. It was certainly a unique 
picnic. Ceres wondered if the time would come when 
she would be able to look back upon it as merely a 
picturesque experience. 

Mark had retired to a respectful distance. Seated 
on the top of a rock, from whence he had an excellent 
view of the lunch-table, he began to pipe one of his 
gayest tunes. 

The words to the song, had Ceres but known them, 
would have told her that the goatherds of Etna still 
loved their Virgil in song as well as in husbandry. 

Ceres and Marietta and the Capo made a lively little 
picnic, for, while Mark played, Ceres told how the 
English people had just such picnics — only with more 
people and without the goats — for summer amuse- 
ments, and how the rain often spoiled all the fun! 
The idea of eating your lunch out of doors as a form of 
social entertainment made the Capo laugh; he so 
seldom ate his food in a house that to him it seemed 
a strange sort of novelty. 

After lunch the journey was resumed with the same 
inevitable calm. 

If the Capo spoke to the Donna Ceres, who showed 
no evidence of fatigue, to justify the support of his 
willing arm during the rough ride, Mark could not hear 
him, though he listened jealously for the sound of 
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Ceres* voice. Poor goatherd! did he reflect that 
silence is often golden, and that on this day of clear 
pagan sunshine words were lost in feeling? For warm 
spring " nourishes fruits that spring from no seed sown 
by hand of man." 

Mezzogiorno passed into dopo pranzo, which is a 
material and unpoetical way of expressing the pleas- 
antly suggestive word afternoon. Dopo matino, which 
comes near to it, scarcely means the same thing. 

As the day advanced the clouds entirely disappeared, 
and left a sky of deep Sicilian blue ; a pagan sky, Ceres 
called it, for in no man's mind are gray skies and rain 
ever associated with Southern paganism. Yet modem 
Athens has its wet season. Was its climate changed 
by prayer? Some of the finest pagan prayers were in- 
vocations to Zeus and other deities for rain. In Theoc- 
ritus how oft-recurring is the call, " Rain, rain, dear 
Zeus, on the fields of the Athenians, and on the 
plains! " Were the gods of the pagans less grudging 
of their sunshine? Are gray skies and rain to be 
coupled with that humility which is a Christian virtue? 

Mark, whose only compass was the sun and the 
nature of the vegetation, imagined that they must have 
crossed the desolate range of the Monti Peloritani, 
which run almost from the faro of Messina to the 
country at the back of Randazzo, where they join the 
Monti Nebrodi. The evening before he had learned 
by the sunset and the stars that they had been travelling 
due north all the time, with their backs turned on Etna. 

Temperament, if not character, is easily affected in 
Southern races by the nature of their surroundings; 
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we know this by the modem degenerates who live in 
the cities. This wild country at the back of Etna, un- 
affected by modem progress, is the hotbed of the nuUa 
gente. . . . 

During their joumeyings they had not yet come in 
touch with anything that appertained to ancient Sicily. 
For, speaking roughly, Greek Sicily is never far from 
the sea. Acrae, Palazzolo-Acreide, with its glorious 
city of the dead, and Hiero's lost town of JEtna, on the 
landward slopes of the great mountain, are said to have 
been the only cities founded by Greeks inland. Enna 
was a Sikel town, conquered by Syracuse in historical 
times. But medieval Sicily is scattered throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the island. 

Suddenly Mark noticed that they had struck upon 
a belt of the old Sikelian colonization, where there were 
tombs like rabbit-warrens, hewn out of the rocky 
ground, and near them some round ovens, closely 
resembling modem limekilns, which had been used for 
baking the rough pottery by that prehistoric race, who 
have left their scanty story carved upon the rocks of 
Sicily. In these districts even little children are 
familiar with the distinguishing features of Hellenistic 
and Sikelian and pure Greek tombs, and will talk about 
them glibly. 

Most of the rock dwellings and tombs they passed 
were interesting rather than picturesque, and would 
have been easily overlooked by casual travellers. Ceres 
and the Capo were not casual, but to-day their eyes 
were not open to receive such things, and Mark thought 
it wiser not to draw the Capo's attention to the new 
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feature in the landscape. He hoped to discover some- 
thing more important which might help him to identify 
the district, for the whereabouts of the most extensive 
and important prehistoric remains are known to those 
who live in Sicily — ^by name at least But another 
hour passed; it was almost sunset, and nothing en- 
couraging had revealed itself. The traces of pre- 
historic habitations and tombs were both unimportant 
and unvaried in character. During the afternoon they 
had halted now and then to give Ceres and the mules a 
rest in some secluded spot, but with the exception of 
these short breaks and an interval for lunch they had 
been travelling from sunrise to sundown. 

From bodily fatigue Mark had long ceased to play 
his pipe — ^the barking of the bull-frogs was now their 
only music. He would have given worlds to lie down 
on the warm rocks and sleep, but it seemed as if he 
must go on driving his white-haired goats to eternity. 
The unceasing noise of their watery-tongued bells had 
become to his ears as one of Nature's many voices, like 
the wind through the donax reeds or the busy hum of 
the bees on the honey-laden asphodels. 

But it is ever when one ceases to hope that the hoped- 
for appears; realized expectations are aftermaths, not 
the first gay reaping of ardent desires. The rock 
country was broken suddenly by a deep ravine full of 
flowering almond-trees, sheltered on each side by high 
limestone cliffs. As they journeyed up the gorge, 
which was as green as an English meadow in June, and 
as thickly studded with flowers as a clear sky is full 
of stars, Mark's eye caught sight of cuttings of fine 
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Sikelian tombs high up on the ledges of the limestone 
cliffs, rose-tinted now from the crimson fire in the even- 
ing sky. Perhaps the particular pagans whose graves 
they were were sun worshippers, and had wisely buried 
their dead in these beautiful dry white cliffs, which 
caught and kept the first and last rays of their deity. 
Modems deposit their dear ones in the damp earth 
under weeping trees and green turf, but prehistoric 
man — wisely, so it seems, as time has shown us — ^pre- 
ferred the high places in the virgin rocks: it was the 
later pagans who cut their streets of tombs out of what- 
ever mass of rock was near their city. 

This valley which they had entered was undoubtedly 
an ancient necropolis, very similar in aspect to the 
famous Val d' Ispica near Modica, but with some tombs 
as elaborately carved and apparently quite as extensive, 
so far as Mark could see, as the wonderful gallery of 
tombs at Palazzolo. But it was quickly growing too 
dark to distinguish anything clearly, and his attention 
had to be given to the finding of a track through the 
thick undergrowth of giant spurges, golden ivy-trees, 
and herbs of every sort. 

The snowy burdens on the blackthorn-bushes made 
the pure petals of the almond flowers seem almost pink, 
until their gentle blush was suddenly paled by the rich 
lake blossoms of an apricot-tree. It seemed as if this 
one tree in an orchard of innocence had sinned, and 
was dyed crimson with shame. Mark foimd it a diffi- 
cult job to keep his goats together, and to prevent their 
stopping to satisfy their hunger on the tempting riches 
of the valley. 
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They had pierced the gorge for about a mile, when 
they halted without warning in front of a little flat- 
roofed house built under a massive overhanging cliff. 
The Capo dismounted, and after searching for a key 
which was buttoned safely into an inner waistcoat 
pocket, he opened the door, and in another moment 
had struck a match. The window was carefully 
covered with a wooden shutter, so no light showed 
except from the door. After lighting a candle he re- 
turned and helped Ceres to dismount. Marietta, being 
relieved of her bird-cage, rolled off the. beast, and 
landed on her feet in the astonishing manner of the 
native women. 

Inside the cottage it was different from the cave 
dwelling of the sick woman, for here ever3rthing was 
spotlessly clean and in perfect order. There were even 
signs of comfort — an iron bed covered with a bright 
yellow quilt, a good table, and two comfortable arm- 
chairs; also a stove made of bricks with some holes 
in it for charcoal, a better apparatus for cooking pur- 
poses than the old brass scaldino, although not very 
cheerful to look at. 

It was here that Marietta and Ceres were to pass the 
night together, and, as it happened, two or three fate- 
ful days. 

There were some provisions in the house, and 
Marietta and the Capo soon cooked an excellent supper. 
The door was kept carefully closed, so as to show no 
light towards the valley. 

Except for the aUfresco lunch in the dry river-bed, 
this macaroni supper in the homely little cottage was 
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the first meal the Capo had ever eaten with Ceres, and 
it was at her invitation that he sat down at the table 
with her; he had been content to wait until she had 
finished. But one touch of hunger makes the whole 
world kin, and Ceres, who had accepted so many kind 
attentions for her own comfort, said she should enjoy 
her supper much better if the Capo would join Marietta 
and herself. Her consideration, of course, could not 
extend as far as the goatherd, but she insisted that the 
poor fellow should have a plate of macaroni hot from 
the table. 

The meal was a very merry one, for the Capo 
laughed as Ceres had never heard him laugh before at 
her strange method of eating macaroni. He gave her 
a lesson on the difficult art, but it was quite unsuccess- 
ful. As he moved his hand quickly about to show her 
how to turn the fork, the silver crucifix ring still on his 
first finger shone in the poor lamplight. Ceres, moved 
by some devilish impulse, looked at him with soft, 
taunting eyes. 

" The Signor Capitano has all his ten fingers still? " 
she said. 

" He has not yet earned the Donna Ceres* forgive- 
ness ? " he asked. 

" Belief in his repentance was, I think, what the 
Signor Capitano demanded in return for his finger — 
my belief in his desire for forgiveness? " 

" Will the Donna Ceres give it? " 

" The Signor Capitano asked me before. He threat- 
ened to prove his sincerity." 

Mark hoped that none of the gay trio would turn 
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round and watch him eating, for he had not yet mas- 
tered, and never would, the correct art of carrying 
macaroni to his mouth, and the fact might arouse the 
Capo's suspicion ; but he had little need to fear, for the 
Capo's eyes were not for him. 

After supper he found a bed in a rock tomb close to 
the cottage. It was like a little kitchen, with rows of 
stone graves like a gridiron, ranged against the wall 
on either side of the wide entrance. It must have been 
the family vault of some important prehistoric aristo- 
crat, but Mark's slumbers were not disturbed by their 
proud ghosts. Before he lay down to rest among the 
empty graves he watched the Capo give Marietta the 
key of the cottage, which was to be locked from the 
inside, and then retire himself to a cave in the rock, 
which seemed to Mark, as well as he could see by star- 
light, to have a doorway like the famous prehistoric 
house of polygonal masonry at Cef alu. 



CHAPTER XXV 

The next day Mark was allowed to watch his goats 
in the valley, and to pipe to his heart's content. He 
had proved himself so useful to the Capo on the jour- 
ney, and was apparently so unconcerned about any- 
thing but his wages and his future prospects, that the 
Capo had begun to trust him as far as a Sicilian ever 
trusts a man about whom he knows little. For in 
Sicily, in spite of the professed honour of the MaAa, 
until you prove a man to be honest he is always dis- 
honest; so the Capo thought it was wiser to keep the 
goatherd under his personal supervision. Why he had 
instinctively doubted him he could not explain. 

It is nothing unusual for a famous brigand to take 
refuge in the house of some honest farmer, and compel 
him to feed and clothe him, and even assist him to 
escape; but he cannot, except by murder, shut the 
mouth of a spy who may be tempted to sell his in- 
formation to either party for the highest bid. 

On exploring the valley by daylight, Mark saw that 
the two entrances were watched by a couple of rough- 
looking men, who were making a pretence of hoeing 
some land near their huts, which were thatched with 
reeds and built on prominent points over the cliffs. 

Mark knew that he would be shot like a dog if he 
left the valley without his goats, if the men had not 
been informed by the Capo that he was to do so. Both 
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men had been in open communication with the Capo 
just after sunrise. So the whole of the first day he 
rested his weary bones, while his flock ate with un- 
ceasing energy. 

The Capo, who was evidently expecting some mes- 
sage or signal, did not leave the valley. He had risen 
long before sunrise, and had warned Marietta the night 
before to let the Donna Ceres sleep as long as she 
could. 

It was almost mid-day before Ceres opened her eyes 
to her strange surroundings, but the unfamiliar had 
become so familiar to her that the shock would have 
been greater if she had looked upon conventional ob- 
jects of English comfort. Marietta might have been 
her nurse ever since her childhood, so used she had 
grown to having her near her. The woman's deceit 
and cunning and carnal enjoyment of life did not make 
her an unsympathetic companion or a less amusing one. 
She was as light-hearted and easily amused as a child. 

" But life is only a gamble, mia-bedducchia/' she 
would say, " and someone must draw the lucky num- 
ber. When I was young and hard-working, I used to 
buy Hope every Monday morning by pa3ring twenty 
centimes for my share of a lottery-ticket. Dio Mio, 
I grew tired of that, and increased the dose." 

When the Capo, robbed of his disguising whiskers, 
presented himself before Ceres, her smile betrayed her 
pleased surprise. . . . The next moment she saw 
that his right hand was bound up. 

" What is the matter, signore? " Marietta asked in 
alarm. 
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A little pain, to a Sicilian, is more dreadful than 
death. 

" Nienie, niente" he said impatiently; " it is only a 
scratch. Don't talk so much ! " 

" The Signor Capo always calls Marietta a chatter- 
ing fool ; but she has eyes : she can see that he is ill. 
Ebbene! Marietta will leave him to suffer." 

Ceres, who had a true woman's pity for suffering in 
men and children, showed her sympathy in her eyes. 
Their old frankness had deserted them cruelly of late ; 
now they were always shy. 

" Have you hurt yourself?" she said gently, while 
she tried to conquer the burning flush which his ardent 
gaze brought quickly to her throat and face. 

She could feel him feeding on her sensibilities as a 
bee draws honey from the well of a fuchsia. 

" I have made my little sacrifice. Does the Donna 
Ceres grudge her forgiveness? . . ." He looked at 
the bird, which was singing beautifully at the moment. 
" One finger for two eyes — is it too little? " 

'* What ! " Ceres cried eagerly, going close to him as 
she spoke — " what have you done? " 

A violent shudder made her tremble. 

"Nothing much, signorina — only given one finger 
for two eyes. Do not look so horrified ; the knife was 
clean and very sharp." 

Instinctively Ceres stepped back, and stood looking 
at him for one horrified moment, while ever)rthing in 
her being turned cold and her face became white and 
drawn. 

" You have cut off your finger," she said in a simple, 
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pitiful way, "because . . . because I said that last 
night? . . /' 

She tried to steady herself, but her dignified effort 
to stand upright proved a failure; the little cottage 
seemed to be rocking like a boat at anchor in a choppy 
sea. 

" I would have done it sooner, signorina, but a dis- 
abled hand would have been a disadvantage on the 
journey.*' 

She looked at the bandaged finger a second time, and 
tried to laugh ; but the attempt ended in a cry. 

" You poor, poor savage I " she said brokenly ; '* how 
could you — oh, how could you? ... Is it really cut 
right off? . . . How horrible, horrible! I never 
... oh, I never thought . . ." 

She stopped and sighed, the heavy, distressing sigh 
of vanishing consciousness, and she would have fallen 
to the floor if the Capo had not caught her in his 
arms. 

For one jealous second he did not speak, but allowed 
himself to feel the intoxicating triumph of possession. 
Her exquisite body, as fragrant to his senses as the 
delicate almond-blossoms in the valley, lay as unre- 
sisting and helpless as a little child in his strong arms. 
The dark lashes caressed her pale cheeks as the blue- 
veined lids quivered and pleaded for his pity. 

" Marietta, Marietta," he said, ..." quick, quick, 
bring cold water! . . . The signorina is fainting. 
Water or wine, quick ! " 

Marietta hurried off to fetch some water from a 
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porous pitcher which stood in a cool, shaded spot, 
muttering " Poverina, poverina,^' all the way. 

And Ceres, did she need Marietta's pity? 

In the great stillness a little quiver thrilled her body, 
a thrill that came again and again in quick succession 
until the Capo raised his face from hers. Then cold 
unconsciousness returned. But once again, when the 
wooing of his lips sought her dear eyes and tender 
mouth, a little sigh escaped from her heart to his. 

" Amor mioj amor mio" he whispered in an ecstasy 
of devotion. . . . 

Then his quick ear caught the sound of a gentle foot- 
step. It was not Marietta's rolling walk. He raised 
his eyes, dazed with desire, to meet those of the goat- 
herd, which held a curious expression of jealousy and 
hatred. 

" Maledetto cane,*^ the Capo said, his eyes suddenly 
blazing with passion, '' don't stand like the son of an 
idiot staring! Go and get some water; the signorina 
is ill." 

Mark turned from the door, knowing that he dared 
not stay, and fervently hoping that his eyes had not 
betrayed him as the Capo's had. 

'' Damn him f damn him ! damn him ! I'd like to kill 
him," he said, "but I must obey his orders like a 
slave. . . ." 

In three strides he had taken the water in the pitcher 
out of Marietta's hands, and in less than another 
minute he was back in the cottage. 

But Ceres was beginning to recover, and to assert a 
feeble dignity. 
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With little gasps and breathless, broken words, she 
tried to thank the Capo, but her head fell feebly for- 
ward again. Mark handed water in a bowl to the 
Capo^ who sprinkled her face with it, and poured some 
on her hands and hair. Marietta pushed forward and 
unfastened her dress at the throat, and was anxious to 
lay her flat on her bed. 

" No, no, signorina/* Mark said, " push the Donna 
Ceres' head well forward — so." 

And, without asking for permission, he put his un- 
tanned leather coat-sleeve between the Capo's arm and 
Ceres, and shoved the pretty head well forward. 
Almost immediately Ceres began to breathe, as the 
blood flowed from her heart to her head. With quiet 
determination Mark managed to get his arm more 
completely round her, almost separating her from the 
Capo's supporting arms, and doubled her forward 
from her waist until her head almost touched the 
floor. . . . 

" Gid, gid, signorina/' he kept on insisting to the 
anxious Marietta, " it is quite right. My wife often 
faints, and this is how I cure her." 

Ceres quickly revived, and in a few minutes was 
able to thank the Capo and Marietta for what they had 
done for her. Mark had respectfully withdrawn. 

" It was so foolish of me," she said, smiling through 
her tears. ... "I never really fainted before. I am 
very sorry if I frightened you." 

" The signorina is tired," the Capo said, " after her 
long journey yesterday. She must rest . . . but will 
she forgive the poor savage? His primitive idea of 
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earning her approval has only caused her pain and 
disgust." 

Ceres did not speak. . . . Totally unconscious as 
she had been in his arms, something had affected her 
which now made her droop her eyes as she turned her 
face towards him. . . . 

" Will the Donna Ceres forgive? " he pleaded. 

" You are such children," she said. " No English- 
man could have done such a thing." 

" But you love children, signorina, and forgive them 
their faults. . . . After this," he said laughingly, " I 
shall be known to the carabinieri as the man with the 
missing finger." 

" Oh, but you have a nickname already! " she said 
impulsively, . . . and then hesitated, as though she 
had said a foolish thing. . . . 

" Indeed," he said ; " will the signorina tell me by 
what name I am known to her? . . ." 

He watched the betraying blush. 

" I have seen the seven freckles," she said, . . . 
" and you wear the little amulet." 

" Ah ! the precious amulet," he said. " It was given 
to me by a woman who is now a nun. . . . But how 
did the Donna Ceres identify me by these two things? 
It is nothing tmusual for a man who carries his life in 
his hands to wear a charm. It has been a good 
friend. . . ." 

'' The character of the charm is unusual : it contains 
poison; and the seven freckles, they form a half- 
moon." 

" The Donna Ceres is well versed in the lore of the 
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mala genie. What nickname do I bear, signorinaf 
... Is it * Always-handling-a-knife/ ... or 'the 
Fox-eyed'?" 

" You are the * Well-beloved/ " she said in con- 
fusion. "I have seen your name on the list of the 
brigands in my father's office." 

" The ' Well-beloved ' ? " the Capo repeated slowly; 
then he laughed the derisive laugh of the mocking 
Italian. " My life has nothing to do with love, sig- 
norina. You have made a mistake. Mine is the reign 
of terror. I am the * Well-feared,' not the 'Well- 
beloved.' " 

"The little amulet?" she said, compelled by the 
eternal feminine to satisfy the twin emotion of curiosity 
and jealousy which his words had aroused. 

A gratified look leapt into his eyes. Though inex- 
perienced in the complex ways of women, he had the 
instinctive qualities of his race for understanding the 
primitive elements in human nature. 

" Ah ! " he said, " the little remembrance is sacred." 

Ceres felt sorry that she had asked. It was the 
first time that she had ventured to touch on so per- 
sonal a subject, . . . and she had been repulsed. Yet 
she knew that the man was right. If a woman's secret 
was bound up in the amulet it was sacred. 

" May I go out in the valley? " she said, to relieve 
the situation. " It seemed so exquisite by starlight. I 
should like to see it." 

" Certainly, signorina. May I escort you ? I will 
keep the offending finger out of sight." 

He dug his hands into his pockets — ^perhaps they 
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were safer there — ^while he walked in the garden of 
Eden with the lovely woman by his side. 

" May I hang the poor bird out in the fresh air? *' 
Ceres asked. 

For a moment the Capo hesitated. 

" Sij si/' he said abruptly, ... and taking the cage 
in his left hand, he hung it from a hook on the outer 
shutter. ... He smiled as he turned to Ceres . . . 
a smile she could not resist. " It makes our home look 
domesticated," he said. " I like to see it there." 

" Our home." Ceres heard the words, and saw the 
smile, and a leap of her heart filled her whole being. 
In emotions women ever trifle with the truth, ... so 
she said to herself that it was fear, or indignation, or 
God knows what but the thing it was. 

This journey of inspection through the simlit valley 
of prehistoric tombs was almost the first time Ceres 
had ever been actually alone with the Capo. Marietta 
was left to attend to her household duties, and Mark 
was, of course, with his flock. 

The knowledge of the fact seemed to storm their two 
minds simultaneously, and a wall of embarrassment 
rose up between them. 

And Ceres knew that that wall must be kept stand- 
ing, and that the guarding of it is always in the 
woman's hands. But did she know that sometimes 
Fate shatters the wall to ruins by the softer curling of a 
lip, by the unconsidered movement of a gracious body, 
or the deeper sympathy of voice and eye? One fresh 
revelation of womanhood's charms added to the burden 
of desire breaks the barrier down. 
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And so they roamed about the valley, turning beati- 
fied faces to the rock tombs above them. Surely Adam 
and Eve had no more beautiful garden to walk in, and 
like Adam and Eve the world contained for them but 
one man and woman divinely created for each other. 

Ceres had but little knowledge of things prehistoric, 
and the Capo had less; their world was too young. 
But the beauty and unique position of glittering white 
sculptured tombs would have appealed to the most un- 
cultured. At the top of the valley, where they had 
entered the night before, the tombs were much higher 
up the rocks. Some quite small ones had elegantly 
pointed gabled fronts, and short bas-relief columns cut 
out of the rock on each side of the entrance. These 
were Hellenistic, and could only have held the ashes of 
the dead, not the embalmed bodies. Lower down the 
valley, nearer the cottage, they were on a much larger 
and more elaborate scale. Some of them had evidently 
been used for dwelling-places at a not very distant 
period, for here and there the white limestone, which 
glistened in the sim like Pentelic marble, was blackened 
from the inside by smoke. 

Ceres insisted upon climbing up the face of the rock, 
which was overgrown with wild palms and vermouth 
and hanging caper-plant, to explore one of the most 
gorgeous tombs. From the outside it looked like an 
arabesqued loggia cut in the rock, with little carved 
columns dividing it at intervals. The Capo^ careful 
to use his left hand only, helped Ceres to climb up. 
When she stepped inside she gave a little scream of 
delight. . . . 
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"Oh, Signer Capitano, come quickly!" she said. 
*' It is beautiful . . . beautiful, . . . just like some 
picture out of the Arabian Nights. ... It is too 
wonderful! . . ." 

In another moment they were standing side by side 
in the white Hellenistic tomb, which was as fantastic 
and unreal as a Chinese mandarin's tea-house, or an 
alcove of a hanging garden in Persia. 

" What are the Arabian Nights, signorinaf " the 
Capo asked. " To me it is a Garden of Eden." 

" But these are tombs, Signor Capitano/' she 
said lightly, although she was conscious of his 
meaning. " Death did not enter into the Garden of 
Eden." ' 

" True, signorina/' he said ; " but after the fruit was 
eaten, perhaps the dead were buried there." 

" Perhaps so," she said, " for the wages of sin is 
death, and we hear nothing more of that lovely garden 
after the angel with the flaming sword turned our 
parents out." 

" La povera Eva,'* the Capo said tenderly, " she but 
played the part assigned to her in the great scheme of 
Nature. La prima madre, she was hardly used— do 
you not think so, signorinaf " 

He was gazing out of one of the wide apertures of 
the tomb at the high rocks on the opposite side of the 
gorge, which glittered in the clear sunshine like white 
marble, while down below the valley looked cool and 
green. 

Ceres could not answer. . . . She turned the sub- 
ject back to the tomb. . . . 
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" It is wonderful," she said ; " so light and open, 
and oh! so beautiful. . . . How strange that we 
should be here, . . . you and I . . . perhaps the first 
human beings for centuries who have disturbed the 
wonderful peace. . . . Ours, maybe, are the first feet 
that have carelessly trod the sacred spot." 

As she stood in her black peasant's dress, a yellow 
kerchief tied Sicilian fashion over her head, the Capo 
had only worship for the eloquent human face and 
the tender woman's beauty. The prehistoric tomb was 
beautiful, but Ceres, the " Earth goddess," who stood 
just in the shaft of sunlight, was even more wonderful 
in his eyes. 

" No, signorina/' he said, trying to bring his 
thoughts wholly to bear on the subject, which he saw 
interested her so deeply, *' I fancy these tombs have all 
been ravaged centuries ago, and often trodden by un- 
hallowed feet. There are no precious burial jewels 
left for us." 

" Oh," she said, " I never thought of that! Let us 
look. How lovely it would be to find even a tiny 
thing — something which was placed there by Greek 
hands ! An obol, perhaps, which has lain here during 
all the years of the world's history." 

*' What is an obol ? " he asked. " There will oe noth- 
ing here of any value, for the treasures found in tombs 
to-day are not discovered in open ones like these, but 
from those that have lain buried under accumulations 
of earth." 

" But an obol might be left," Ceres said thought- 
fully. " They were the little coins placed in the mouths 
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of the dead to pay for their passage to the other 
world." 

She turned to explore the stone coffins. The gallery 
was divided into separate chambers by beautifully 
carved walls. In each division there were splendid 
family tombs like enormous bedsteads, cut and carved 
out of the virgin rock. 

The carving was so delicate and open that they 
looked like the pieces of white marble meshwork which 
one sees over the windows of harems in the East. 

With difficulty Ceres succeeded in getting inside 
these cancelli, and examined carefully the contents of 
each grave. They were in compact rows, with no 
spaces between them. She knelt down beside them, 
and let the white bone-dust slowly filter through her 
hands . . . dear human hands, pink with quick young 
blood, soft-palmed and tender, so expressive of gra- 
cious womanhood. Had the white dust — ^in which she 
found no obol or old Greek jewel — once been some 
lovely Helen or beautiful youth beloved by the gods ? 

There was no exit from the gallery but by the way 
they had entered. The whole of the interior had been 
cut out of the solid rock ; the marks of the Hellenistic 
chisels were still fresh on the walls. 

When Ceres had finished her search for buried 
treasure she stood quietly looking at the fantastic 
beauty of the place ; the silence was compelling. 

" What a beautiful house it would make! " she said 
at last, speaking in a dreamy reverie — " so dry and 
light, and so poetic. . . ." She put her hands to her 
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eyes. " I wonder if it is real. Or is the valley below, 
with its spring green and gently lifting almond- 
blossoms, only what / see in a beautiful dream ? . . . 
What proof have I that this is life, that this wonderful 
valley can be seen by others ? . . ." 

She had forgotten the Capo's presence, though she 
was speaking his language. Her thoughts had lately 
formed themselves in Italian. 

" If the dream is so beautiful, signorina, would you 
like it to last?" 

His words startled her, but she looked at him with 
half-seeing eyes. 

" Yes, it is beautiful," she said, " but so strange, so 
very strange, that I ... am afraid." She shivered 
as though a cold wind had entered the tomb. " These 
pagan days have stolen my very being. ... I am a 
stranger to myself." 

" Afraid of what, signorina? " he said, coming closer 
to her, the fire of his eyes holding hers. " I, too, have 
been living in a wonderful dream, but I am not afraid. 
... I wish it would last for ever." 

Ceres trembled a little, but, like a fascinated bird, 
drew nearer to her captor. 

She put out appealing hands still faintly powdered 
with the bone-dust of the dead. 

"Don't! don't! ... Ah! don't, Signor Capitano/' 
she said pleadingly. 

Her voice seemed to entreat him not to spoil for 
ever the innocent beauty of their dream . . . not to 
break down the wall which permitted them to enjoy the 
pleasure of the hour. How sweet it was to forget . . . 
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to live for the beauty of each stolen minute, these 
golden hours streaking life's leaden reality. 

"Donna Ceres," he said, his full Sicilian voice 
vibrating through the tombs like the deep notes of a 
^ cello, " I have resisted more than I can bear — anima 
mia, I am but human ! " 

" Signor Capitano" she said, " have pity. For I am 
only a woman." 

He read the exquisite anguish in her eyes. In the 
white tomb they were like two mystic jewels which held 
a woman's soul. 

"Tell me, signorina/^ he said, holding himself in 
control like a strong man fighting against the wind — 
" if I had not been a * common thief ' ? " 

There was no answer. In small things a woman 
will often lie to save her sensibilities, and rightly ; but 
in her eternal moments lies are swallowed up in 
truth. . . . 

" Donna Ceres," he entreated, " if I had not been a 
common thief? . . ." 

" We should not have met," she said, her shy eyes 
bravely trying to smile scorn at the thought. 

" Santo Dio! it was Fate," he said. " These things 
are far beyond us. . . . They are not of our willing, 
anima mia. You have made a strong man weak, and 
given a thief a conscience ! " 

At the memory of all that was expected of him by 
her his self-control asserted itself. 

" Does the Capo-brigante regret the gift? " she said, 

" Conscience makes cowards of us, signorina.'* 

^' The birth of a soul makes us human," she said 
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" The greatest danger of all," he answered. 

"You would prefer to remain a courageous 
animal?" she asked. 

" It is through our souls we suffer." 

" Some sufferings are precious," she said — " so 
precious that we would not suffer less." 

"At the birth of a soul, can one begin life over 
again ? May the past be wiped out ? " 

" Nothing that has been done can ever be undone. 
The slate is never washed clean, even by remorse." 

" If it were only possible, signorina ... if it were 
only possible. ... As you are responsible for what 
you have given me, so you may be responsible for all 
the years of future suffering. . . . Amor mio, tell 
me, even with your eyes, if your lips may not say it, 
if it were possible. . . ." 

" Signor Capitano/' she said, " it is not only you 
who are human. ... Is it fair to ... to ..." 
She stopped, for the sorrow in his eyes brought her 
great pity leaping up. . . . "Oh! don't you know 
that if the past were wiped out, for me . . . there 
would be no ' Well-beloved ' ? " 

" Grazie, grazie, signorina,'' he said devoutly ; " the 
saints are good. Nothing in the future can wipe out 
the sweetness of this moment, nothing can make these 
dear words unspoken. In every life we are granted 
one glimpse of heaven ; in every life there is a moment 
of joy which pays for all the sadness. To a woman it 
is when her man-child is bom, to a man it is when the 
woman he worships gives him her soul." 

Ceres left the fretted white wall of the tomb against 
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which she was leaning, and walked to the aperture and 
looked out into the valley below. She had to stretch 
her body far out to look upwards. Escapes from a 
place like this would be impossible; the rock was like 
a precipice above and below, as flat as the side of a 
house. She withdrew her head. 

^^ Signer Capitano," she said nervously, "what 
would you do . . . what would happen if you were 
found here at this moment? . . . There is no means 
of escape, except by that narrow gallery." 

" I should be put in prison," he said, trying to speak 
in a careless fashion, while he watched her eyes pale at 
his words. 

"For how long?" 

The words were almost a whisper. 

" For as long as my life, signorinaJ* 

" Signor Capitano, for all your life? For twenty 
or thirty years or more ? . . ." 

" No, no, signorina/* he said reassuringly; "not so 
bad as that. The term of one's life is quiddy over in 
a Sicilian prison." 

Ceres turned away her eyes; he should not see all 
her poor weakness. 

" Are they so terrible? " she asked. 

" They serve the same purpose as capital punish- 
ment, which a humane and civilized government does 
not sanction." 

" Have you " — she spoke slowly and with difficulty 
— "have you ever done . . . anything . . ." Her 
hesitation ended suddenly in a little torrent of words. 
" Ah 1 Signor Capitano, tell me, tell me that you could 
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not be tried for capital punishment even if the law 
allowed it . . /' 

The shame and pleading in her voice almost un- 
manned him. He bent his head before her dear 
burdened eyes. . . . ' 

" I could not bear it/' she went on. . . . '* Not 
that . . . not that — ^your hands are not stained with 
that, . . ." There was a little pause. " There are so 
many points of view from which to judge the other 
crimes that men commit, but only one for the taking 
of a life." She put her hand wearily across her fore- 
head. ... " But it cannot be, for I should have felt 
it, I should have known." 

Still he did not answer. 

" Ah ! " she said, laying her fingers lightly on his 
arm ; " you would not take my hands in yours if they 
were stained. . . ." 

She held them out to him entreatingly. 

With all the Latin fierceness of overburdened desire, 
the Capo seized her two hands in his, and, crushing 
their slim fingers together, pressed them to his ardent 
lips. Each tip was kissed with a greater and more 
devouring tenderness. Then he looked at them, hold- 
ing their slim beauty reverently, as though they were 
some delicate thing just rescued from the ancient 
tombs; with the low grunt of emotion which to the 
Northern ears is terrible and peculiarly Italian, he let 
them fall. 

" Is it murder, signorina/* he said, " to kill your 
enemy in self-defence, to kill a man who has betrayed 
his fellows, to kill a man who has broken the unwritten 
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laws of the society which is bound together by the one 
word * honour ' ? " 

Ceres covered her face with her two hands, just as 
she had done when he had told her that her ransom- 
money had been sent ; but there was a woman's suffer- 
ing in this new silent weeping which had not mingled 
with her simpler tears in the castello. 

The Capo stood as though he were carved in 
stone. . . . 

Then as if at some silent command, they turned to 
the opening in the gallery, and began to descend the 
rock which towered above the green valley. They had 
still a right to enjoy the Garden of Eden, but on their 
faces there was no touch of the glad beauty of the day. 
As they came together in silent consciousness of the 
fear that was in their hearts they looked as though they 
were being driven onwards by some invisible figure — 
the angel with the flaming sword! 

When they reached the door of the cottage the Capo 
bowed with the old formal courtesy. 

" Addio, Donna Ceres," he said. " I am going on a 
journey this evening. . . . Addio. . . ." 

"Going away?" Ceres said, with nothing but sur- 
prise in her voice. " You are going away? " 

" Yes, signorina . . . there is business I must 
attend to. . . . In this valley one is shut off from the 
world, . . . which is always dangerous. ... If one 
would find a safe hiding one must keep in touch with 
the movement of one's enemies." 

His face had assumed its mask again, which told 
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her that further questionings were useless. His voice 
of cold indifference brought her back to things as they 
really were. She knew that, all powerful as the Capo- 
brigante was, he dare not break his faith with the 
Amid. 

" The Signor Capitano grows anxious for his pound 
of flesh," she said coldly. " Addio e buon viaggio." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

The next morning Mark, who had not heard of the 
Capo's sudden departure, noticed that a powerfully 
built, brutal-faced man had taken up his residence in 
the prehistoric tomb or house in which the Capo had 
slept the night before, also that Marietta watched over 
the Donna Ceres as though she feared a falcon might 
swoop down from the deep blue and carry her off. 

It was not later than ten o'clock in the morning when 
Mark found himself examining with some curiosity a 
natural cave in the rock wall of the valley. The mouth 
of the cave was almost completely hidden by a cataract 
of caper-plant, which had its root in a crevice of the 
rock just above the mouth of the cave. As he went a 
little further into it he was surprised to find that on 
each side the walls were full of pigeon-hole tombs of a 
very early Christian period. By the little light which 
penetrated through the curtain of caper leaves he could 
trace rough crosses carved on the rock over the little 
shelves. The cave was evidently the entrance of a 
catacomb belonging to the first Christian period, and 
this being the case, it was probably of much greater 
length and dimensions than he had supposed. 

Fortunately, while Marietta was busily engaged in 
washing some clothes for Ceres (whose scanty ward- 
robe necessitated her going to bed whilst Marietta did 
the business), he had succeeded in stealing from the 
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cottage a small earthenware lamp containing a very 
little oil and some matches. He had stolen the lamp 
to aid him in his search, hoping to find some small 
antiques. This Qiristian catacomb low down in the 
rock was altogether a surprise ! 

As the importance of the catacomb became more 
and more evident, Mark's interest changed to a sudden 
excitement ... to what might it lead ? . . . Would 
there be an opening at the other end, and if so would it 
take him safely out of the valley? 

So far the air was perfectly fresh and pure, and his 
little sludge lamp was burning clearly, though it 
showed only the faintest light beyond the very spot 
where he stood. For some distance the catacomb had 
consisted of one long narrow passage hewn through 
the living rock, with niches for the coffins cut in the 
walls on either side, tier upon tier, the lowest beginning 
about the height of Mark's shoulders, and the top one 
high above his head. But suddenly passages to the 
right and left appeared — passages which seemed in the 
half darkness to lead into the very bowels of the earth 
— and the main straight passage lost its directness. 

Mark paused to consider. His lamp would only 
burn a couple of hours at the most, perhaps not even 
that, for the wick was so short that it scarcely reached 
the oil if he allowed its little flame to project beyond 
the lip made by the potter's thumb. The whole thing 
was small enough to hold in the palm of his hand. If 
he lost his way and the light went out, it would be 
impossible to find his way back again in the dark 
through this vast city of the dead. 
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On the other hand, if he risked it and journeyed on, 
instead of retracing his steps while he was still per- 
fectly sure of his way, there was the faintest possibility 
that there might be an opening somewhere which 
would lead to liberty and to the fulfilling of his object. 

So he started again with his face towards danger, a 
danger which might make the flesh of any brave man 
creep ; for the air of a catacomb is chill with the breath 
of those who have long passed from the warmth of 
human suffering to the cold calm of martyrdom. 

It was certainly a lonely expedition, for whichever 
way he looked the white bones in the coffin shelves 
showed clearly in the dim light. Occasionally he came 
across a large chamber which seemed to have been 
used as a chapel or a public meeting-place, but his oil 
was too precious to admit of any unnecessary explora- 
tions. Here and there on the roof there were narrow 
rents in the rock, which admitted the faintest streak 
of daylight. 

He must have journeyed on for nearly two hours — 
very slowly, it is true, for the way was often blocked by 
masses of fallen rock — a journey which every moment 
increased the hideous danger of death from starvation ; 
but, as far as he could judge, he had never diverged 
from the main channel of the excavation. He might, 
it is true, be walking in a circle, but his previous knowl- 
edge of Sicilian catacombs led him to hope that there 
was another entrance which would take him out into a 
country which could not be seen from the valley of the 
tombs. 

As his light grew dimmer and dimmer his imagina- 
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tion became more and more vivid; he could not help 
thinking how horrible it would be to die forgotten by 
the world — ^the only living thing waiting for death 
alone with the dead. On some exposed shelves he 
could see, with averted eyes, the perfect skeletons just 
as their vanished flesh had fallen from the long leg- 
bones, the two upturned feet, the gaping white ribs 
like the frame of a wooden ship . . . the hideous 
grimacing skull. 

Try as he might not to look, he saw each one. The 
indefinite masses of white dried bones were less pro- 
phetic, less suggestive. 

But it was too late to turn back now . . . too late 
to regret; he might just as well struggle on. He 
recollected the length of the catacombs at Syracuse, 
and the famous subterranean passage at Girgenti which 
leads from the city on the hill to the temples on the 
plain. 

He had not noticed that the passage had become 
narrower, and that for some time he had not passed 
any large chamber or important tomb; the catacomb 
had, in fact, become more like the portion near the 
entrance from the green valley. 

Then quite suddenly he came to a cul'de-sac. His 
abrupt halt almost knocked the little lamp, with its last 
remaining drops of oil, from his hand. 

He stood rooted to the spot. Here, then, was the 
answer to his mad hopes — z world of rock was between 
him and freedom. He looked at his oil — ^half an hour 
at the most would see it burnt out. He knew that his 
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manhood demanded of him to turn his back on that 
wall, and to try to retrace his way through the 
tortuous passages. He also knew how hopeless it 
would be without a light. 

Desperate with rage and disappointment, he struck 
the wall in front of him with his clenched fist. Good 
God ! it was not cold rock, but hollow-sounding wood ! 
His heart stood still. What did it mean ? What was 
new wood doing in the middle of a catacomb ? 

He hit it again. . . . Yes, there was no doubt the 
sound was hollow ; it either barred his way to freedom, 
or was merely a partition put up for some purpose in 
the middle of the catacomb. He hit it again — ^this 
time he was almost certain that there was nothing on 
the other side; he had come to the end of the cata- 
combs. 

The only thing to do was to try what flinging his 
whole weight and strength against the partition would 
effect. He placed his precious lamp carefully on the 
ground, and making a little rush, hurled himself 
against the door . . . but it was almost as strong and 
unyielding as the rock. He stopped, feeling horrified 
at the sudden noise he had made in so silent a place; 
if he had put his ear to the door he might, perhaps, 
have caught a slight sound from without, but all he 
heard was the booming echoes travelling along the 
vaulted rocks. He would try again . . . though the 
noise seemed a profane outrage, and he hated making 
it. This time, as if in protest against his feeling, he 
lunged with redoubled violence, again and again, until 
his strength was exhausted, but the wood did not give 
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one inch. He stopped, panting and breathless, feeling 
a fool for his pains. The door was evidently fixed 
from without by iron clamps against the rock. 

He sat down with his head resting against it to con- 
sider what next he could do ; it seemed a grim sarcasm 
that there was only a barrier of wood between him and 
freedom, and yet that barrier was as effectual as the 
walls of living rock. 

Suddenly his ears caught the sound of the bleating 
of a kid ; it was repeated once, twice, then unceasingly. 
He strained his ears until his very eyes seemed to have 
the sense of hearing as well ; then came the clear notes 
of a goatherd's pipe. 

His heart bounded, and hope rushed like an injection 
of warm wine through his chilled veins. 

If a human being was so near he must be able to 
make him hear. So he shouted until the catacomb 
echoed and re-echoed with his voice. When the sound 
had died away he listened again, but the piping had 
ceased and the goats had stopped bleating. 

Then he remembered the superstitious fears of the 
country people, and how they would probably be ter- 
rified when they heard his voice, so he stopped shouting 
and renewed his attack on the door, and then listened 
again, but there was no sound of the goatherd's pipe. 
The goats, however, were still bleating, and now and 
then he could hear the near tinkling of their bells. So 
he began to play his own pipe, for as long as the beasts 
were near there was hope ; besides, they seemed almost 
human, so comforting and familiar their bleating was 
to his ears. 
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His lamp was going out in the little comer where he 
had placed it for safety; it gave no more light than a 
glowworm — ^soon, very soon, it would be gone, his 
silent companion, and he would be left with only his 
pipe. He was still playing his flute when his ear once 
again caught the sound of voices ; he stopped playing. 
. . . Yes, he was not mistaken — ^this time they grew 
louder and louder. He sprang to his feet and began 
his attack on the door again, beating a quick tattoo 
with his fists. 

Then he strained his ears to hear . . . the voices 
were still there. With hope to encourage him, he 
literally bellowed for help, using terrific curses one 
minute, and the next petitioning those who heard him 
for the love of the Blessed Virgin to help a poor 
capraio who had lost his way in the catacomb. The 
voices had drawn close to the entrance of the cave ; he 
felt certain they were listening to what he said. 

Then came a sound which made his heart beat; it 
was the tugging at the huge lock which was evidently 
fastened through the iron hooks in the rock. His 
liberators had not raised their voices to speak to him. 
They were probably too terrified at the anticipation of 
some supernatural apparition to do so ; he was prepared 
to find himself covered with a revolver when the bar- 
rier was removed. 

After some moments of glorious excitement the lock 
was blown in with a revolver, the foot-long bar of the 
primitive Sicilian padlock was drawn out of its three 
staples, the heavy wooden front was dragged aside, 
and Mark, in his sheepskin clothes, stood confronted 
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by two peasants and a carabiniere and a fellow-herds- 
man. 

Mark did not know how to begin his explanation. 
The carabiniere had taken hold of him by his arm, but 
as Mark made no resistance and seemed delighted to 
see him, or indeed any human being, the man's grip 
slackened. 

In the first place, he had no desire to tell the two 
peasants how he came to be in the valley of the tombs, 
or anything about his connection with the brigands, 
for the means of communication devised by the Mafia 
is so secret and rapid that it was quite possible these 
men would be able to send a message to the Capo- 
brigante warning him long before the carabinieri could 
take him by surprise. So he told a fine story of how 
he had fallen into the catacombs while he was minding 
his flocks, a rent in the ground having widened by some 
recent fall of the rock; he had only been saved from 
breaking his neck by landing in one of the open tombs 
on the third tier. Tempted to explore in search of 
hidden treasure, he had lost his way, and had wandered 
on and on until he had suddenly come across the 
wooden door. The peasants were much interested in 
the story of adventure, and would willingly have talked 
to Mark for half the day about it ; but he begged to be 
allowed to accompany the carabiniere to the nearest 
village to buy some food, as he had been without any 
since daylight. After replacing the door and making 
it as secure as possible, the carabiniere told Mark he 
might ride behind him on his horse to the nearest inn. 

When they had ridden a short distance, Mark began 
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to tell his true story, and the carabiniere was not to be 
blamed if he called him a liar, and refused to credit a 
single word of it. Mark asked if he might be allowed 
to dismount, as he had something stitched into the 
leather of his sandals which would prove his identity 
beyond doubt. The carabiniere granted the request. 
When the soles of the shoes were unripped and the 
telegraphic code and the paper money produced, the 
astonished carabiniere became so wildly excited and 
vastly pleased with himself, that Mark could scarcely 
get him to answer his questions as to what part of the 
country they were in, and if he knew the name of the 
valley in which the Capo-brigante was hiding, also how 
far they were from the nearest carabinieri barracks. 

Raccuja (a town he had never heard of) was their 
local headquarters, the man told him at last; and a 
magnificent body of police they were, he exclaimed 
proudly, especially suited to the wild and lawless coun- 
try. He himself was a stranger to the district, having 
been but a few days since drafted from Palermo, so he 
did not know the name of the valley of the tombs which 
Mark described. It was only by chance that he had 
been passing along the road adjoining the field in 
which the goatherd and the peasants were working, 
when they heard the noise in the catacomb. They had 
hailed him, and told him of the mysterious sounds. 
The peasants, he said, were so terrified that they would 
have left Mark to die if he had not come to their 
assistance. 

Mark instinctively liked and trusted the man, who 
was a fine specimen of that splendid body of troopers 
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who of late years have done so much to defy the power 
of the Mafia and put down brigandage in Sicily. He 
told him the details of the case, with the prime facts of 
which, of course, the man was already acquainted. 
Little had he dreamt that it would ever fall to his 
proud lot to take part in the capture of the famous 
" Well-beloved," the most powerful Capo-brigante in 
Sicily. 

But there was no time to be lost, for the nearest bar- 
racks were at least half a day's journey from the cata- 
comb, and another horse had to be hired for Mark. 
There was also the very reasonable fear that his 
absence from the valley had already been discovered, 
for in Sicily the very birds and bees seem to be in 
league with the Mafia, and carry news through the 
country with the secrecy and swiftness of the mysteri- 
ous system of the ancients. 

The glorious brightness of the day had departed; 
the dark storm clouds which had been gathering while 
Mark was in the catacombs were closing together ; soon 
the whole sky would be the colour of the wet slates of 
a rain-drenched city. It was astonishing how quickly 
the master-clouds, like recruiting sergeants, had 
gathered the smaller ones from far and near until a 
great army covered the sky. In a few moments there 
was no horizon. It seemed as if the curtain of dark- 
ness, which every second dropped lower and lower, 
would at last envelop the whole country. 

Suddenly the storm broke, the clouds opened to emit 
a very hell of blue-forked lightning, which for a 
moment lit up the wild country; then there was dark- 
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ness again, and the cannoning of the thunder round the 
mountains. 

At first no rain came, and the air seemed to Mark 
literally to smell of sulphur. His horse, which he had 
hired at a country inn, grew restive and nervous as 
lurid snakes of lightning seemed to chase each other 
round the bases of the mountains. In many parts of 
Sicily the old superstition remains that a person struck 
by lightning is the prey of the Evil One. With the 
pagans no formal burial was allowed to the unhappy 
wretches who met their death in this way, and as burial 
was the crown of life, the shame was greater than a 
modern mind can conceive. Most of the superstitions 
as well as the religious festivals and observances dear 
to the people of primitive Sicily can trace their origin 
back to pagan times. The diplomacy of the Catholic 
Church adopted what it could not eradicate from the 
minds of the people, so that the observances are pagan, 
though they are chronicled under a different name in 
the Christian calendar. 

The world so thirsted for rain that Mark wondered 
how the low sky could so long withhold the boon, but 
at last large drops, as heavy as splashes of wet mud, 
fell on his face and hands. Then, the next second, the 
leaden curtain seemed to be emptying its heavy con- 
tents on the dry world. In an incredibly short space 
of time the mountain-sides, the dry valley, and even the 
yellow river-beds, were running with water. 

The rain fell, not in separate drops, as it does in the 
more temperate North, but as rain only does fall in a 
country of droughts and floods. The wind had risen 
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with the first drops of the rain, with that great roar 
which comes suddenly out of the stillness like a lion in 
the night. 

The first roar of wind in a Southern storm, before a 
leaf or a blade of maize moves, or a drop of rain falls, 
is horrible. . . . 

It was pitiful to see what devastation and ruin the 
storm had caused in so short a time. Industriously 
reared crops were completely washed out of the 
ground, and terraces, ingeniously walled for support- 
ing soil on the mountain-sides, were hurled into the 
valleys below; groves of tall donax reeds were lashed 
from their splendid height to the ground like winnow- 
ing flails. 

But Mark and the carabiniere rode on, bending their 
heads before the violence of the storm, and coaxing 
their horses to face the blasts of hail, which hit their 
faces like sharp stones. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

In the green valley of the tombs the hurricane raged 
with such violence that poor Ceres thought that their 
little cottage would be swept away. She had sat 
listening to the storm and watching the rain until her 
nerves were exhausted. 

It was one of the curious contradictions in her com- 
plex nature to be terrified at thunder and light- 
ning. As a rule, people who are more than usually 
courageous about the natural dangers of life are held in 
bondage by the terrors of the supernatural. Marietta, 
who was not the least afraid, tried to comfort her as 
best she could. Each time Ceres drew her dishevelled 
head from under the yellow quilt a flash of lightning 
more vivid than the last blinded her and lit up the 
cottage. In the valley it was almost as dark as night ; 
the loneliness was horrible. 

When the rain came her nerves relaxed a little, and 
she ventured from beneath the quilt ; but she sat close 
to Marietta, and when a vivid flash came she clung to 
her like a little child. 

Marietta thought it was very strange that the 
courageous, self-reliant g^rl, who had faced the un- 
known dangers of her captivity with so much dignity 
and courage, should be made as dependent and fright- 
ened as a child by some flashes of lightning. 

What a miserable day it was, shut up in the damp 
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cottage from morning till night, with nothing to do 
but to listen to the howling of the storm without ! 

Ceres did not ask Marietta why the Capo had gone 
away. Probably she did not know, and if she did she 
would not have told the truth. Ceres always felt that 
it was beneath her dignity to accept Marietta's lies as 
truth ; it was better not to lay herself open to them. 

" Where is the goatherd. Marietta ? " she asked, late 
in the afternoon. " He might play for us. . . . It 
must be cold in the tombs, if he is finding shelter 
there." 

" A wetting will not hurt him, signorina. This is 
not the first little rain that has soaked his skin." 

" Little rain," Ceres said, looking wearily out of the 
window. "What do you call much rain, Marietta? 
I suppose even the dry river-beds have fulfilled their 
good intentions. I wonder if the one we lunched in 
is a torrent by this time. I should like to see it." 

Ceres was speaking to herself in English. Marietta 
shook her head, murmuring: 

'' Brutto tempo . . . brutto tempo, signorina. GH, 
gid, brutto tempo." 

" I should enjoy being out in it, all the same," Ceres 
thought ; " but not alone — ^no, not alone ! . . ." 

Her secret senses burned and shamed her, for in her 
imagination she was not alone, but seated on a mule 
enjoying the danger of the devastating storm, wholly 
surrendering herself to that sensual luxury which a 
woman loves to feel in the near protecting presence of 
the man whom Fate has selected for her beyond all 
reasoning. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

The brilliant sunshine of the next morning proved 
that they were still in the diverso mese. The Southern 
world seemed to have forgotten that there was such a 
thing as rain and storm and angry clouds. The spring 
day had all the innocent freshness of a little child that 
awakes dimpling with smiles from a long sleep which 
began in tears. Such a day in Sicily, coming after a 
storm, wears a smile of assured forgiveness. It knows 
its irresistible charm. 

Everjrthing in the valley was still too heavy with 
rain for Ceres to venture far from the cottage, and 
although the day was fine, the long hours, which 
seemed, she knew not why, to have lost their pagan 
gladness, passed slowly enough. 

Her one little book had no passage left in it un- 
familiar to her, but she sat on a chair on the dry rock 
slab in front of the cottage door reading it for the mere 
pleasure of seeing the words. 

There comes a point in a woman's life when she 
fights back thought with the same weapons of primi- 
tive warfare as she exerts for the defence of her abused 
offspring. 

It was the afternoon when the Capo's tall figure 
appeared at the cottage doorway. His coming was 
so sudden that Ceres gave a little cry of glad surprise. 
. . . The woman in her remembered nothing but the 
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return of her lord. . • . Then, quickly recovering 
herself f she said : 

'' Buon giomo, Signor Capitano" 

She thought he looked ill and terribly fatigued. 

" Buon giorno, signorina" he said. " Have you 
been well attended to in my absence? " 

His words seemed to fall mechanically from his lips, 
for all sense and power of feeling was centred in the 
hunger of his devouring eyes. The effect of such in- 
tensity on a Northern nature is unbalancing. Ceres 
trembled ; her feet were being lifted from the shallow 
waters of moderation far out into the tmmeasured 
ocean which touches no shore of safety. . . . She 
knew that she could not swim. . . . 

" Thank you," she said, in a voice so unlike the 
proud Ceres of the old days that the Capo fed on its 
tender helplessness. " Marietta is always very kind. 
. . . But you — ^you are ill." 

A foolish lump rose so unexpectedly to her throat 
that she had to stop to save herself from betraying 
her woman's pity for his exhaustion. Had he been 
hunted like a hare by the hounds ? He looked as though 
he had neither slept nor eaten since they had parted 
two days ago. 

But surely hunger and fatigue, to one who was so 
accustomed to the hardships of a perilous life, were 
not wholly accountable for the change in his appear- 
ance. Mere physical danger was not responsible for 
that new look in his eyes which she could not face! 
Had the birth of a soul brought a soul's tragedy into 
these beautiful, inscrutable eyes? 
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" Only a little fever/' he said. ..." The Donna 
Ceres is very kind to inquire." 

Marietta, hearing his voice, hurried out of the cot- 
tage, and on seeing his white face and general air of 
fatigue threw up her hands. 

'' Madre di Dio! But the Signor Capo is very tired. 
Shall Marietta prepare him some food ? " 

He answered her impatiently that he was not 
hungry. 

" The signore is in need of rest? " 

He told her to cease chattering, and at the same 
time beckoned her to follow him into the cottage. 
Presently Ceres heard angry words, and the sound of 
Marietta's voice raised in protest. She went nearer 
to the door and listened. 

It was the goatherd they were discussing, and the 
fact that Marietta had not seen him since the morn- 
ing after the Capo's departure, just before the rain 
began. It had been too wet to venture up the valley 
since. She imagined that he had been feeding with 
the men who lived at the entrance to it. 

The Capo said nothing more, but went angrily out 
of the cottage. 

"Will Donna Ceres walk with me again in the 
Garden of Eden? . . ." He saAv her start. . . . 
" No, no, signorina, you need not be afraid." 

He did not say of what, but Ceres knew that he 
meant to hold himself under complete control, and 
that there was something which he wished to com- 
municate to her — something which bore no relation to 
the secret that burned in their hearts. She followed 
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him meekly. Something she knew had happened, or 
was going to happen, to smash the fabric of her present 
unreal existence. 

He glanced back at the cottage. 

" Your shawl," he said, looking at her sun-reddened 
hair. " Our women have dark hair, not bronze like the 
Donna Ceres'." 

The colour he loved to watch turning to crimson the 
clear skin of her throat and face came as if in answer 
to his silent wish. 

She put her shawl, native fashion, over her head; 
it fell loosely to her knees. 

" I did not wear it two days ago, Signor Capi- 
tanof " she said, with questioning eyes. 

The sudden memory of what had happened only 
two mornings ago made her regret the allusion. . . . 
She hurriedly said something about the bad weather. 

He took no notice of the last remark. 

" Much can have happened in two days, signorina. 
You have not seen the papers ? " 

"No," she said simply. "Is there news? What 
has happened ? " . . . 

He put his hand in his pocket. . . . 

" I have the paper here. Will you read the latest 
news, signorina, when we have chosen a comfortable 
seat on a dry rock? " 

A thousand conflicting emotions tore Ceres' being. 
She felt like the tattered leaves of a plantain after a 
storm. 

" Much can happen in forty-eight hours. The life 
of an outlaw moves quickly, and not surely," he spoke, 
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to help the embarrassment of the woman whose honour 
forbade her to fear for his safety. . . . 

Fate had played her a terrible trick, but none the 
less she must hold fast to her traditions and conven- 
tions. 

They were in the green valley, where the storm had 
robbed the almond-trees of their blossoms. Here and 
there the ground was covered with fallen petals, like 
flecks of dry snow. 

" Oh, how sad ! " Ceres said ..." but how beauti- 
ful! The trees that were white yesterday are green 
to-day. They have scattered their blossoms far and 
near. ..." She turned up her face to the sky ; it was 
like a canopy of blue enamel, so even and unbroken 
was its colour. " What a contrast to yesterday ! . . ." 
She sighed. " I thought yesterday would never end ; 
it was a day which had no to-morrow. . . ." 

" The Donna Ceres was not afraid ? . . ." 

" Ask Marietta," she said, laughing a little, but with 
shame in her voice. " I clung to her like a frightened 
child ; I was terrified." 

The Capo did not look at her or respond to her 
smile. There are certain things which even the strong- 
est men know they dare not face, and expect to resist. 
The promise and persuasion of such a woman's mouth 
was one of them. 

" Was Marietta properly grateful for her privilege, 
signorinaf " 

He tried to speak in the old tone of polite flattery, 
and Ceres, sensitive to the least vibration or quality of 
voice, did her best to respond to his effort. 
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" I doubt if she appreciated the honour/' she said. 
... "Or perhaps she got too used to it, . . . for the 
storm lasted all day. Poor Marietta! I was a trial 
even to her patience. . . . Were you out in it? " 

A note of anxiety betrayed itself in her voice. 

" Yes," he said, " I was out in it ; but it was nothing 
to me, signorina. ... It was wonderful in the moun- 
tains." 

" I think I should have been too much afraid to 
think of the grandness of it," she said. " I kept my 
head either buried in Marietta's lap or hidden below 
the yellow quilt. . . . You see what a coward I 
am!" 

" It would be impossible to think of the Donna Ceres 
as a coward," he said. His eyes were turned resolutely 
from hers. " She has behaved so bravely, she will 
be a great heroine in the fashionable world very 
soon. . . . Will you think kindly of your captors now 
and then, signorina f " 

Ceres started. 

" Very soon ! " The words were a cry. . . . 
" Have you received news ? . . . Oh ! the giomale; 
let me read it. . . ," 

She held out her hand. . . . 

He withheld it. 

" Not yet, signorina" 

She stiffened. 

" Has the Capitano received his pound of flesh? " 

The words hurt her own heart more than they 
affected him. Their pitiful bravado reached him in 
their full meaning. 
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How long ago it seemed since she had first called 
him Shylock ... a lifetime had passed since the 
first days in the Saracen castle, and yet the valley was 
still in the full beauty of spring. 

" Veiy soon the Donna Ceres will be back in her 
father's castello," he said. 

Ceres could scarcely have spoken if it had been to 
save her life at that moment. So she stooped to pick 
a rain-drenched iris. The Capo did not wait for her, 
but walked on in silence. She touched the stained 
petals of the flower pityingly, as though their ruin was 
the only thing of moment to her. . . . They curled 
into a soft pulp in her fingers ; the purple juice oozed 
out and stained the pink flesh round her nails. 

Suddenly she heard the grating sound of footsteps 
on a rock. She looked up from her intent examining 
of the flower, and saw four men in the dress of cara- 
binieri spring lightly from an elevation in front of her. 
In two rapid strides they were at the side of the 
Capo. At the same moment three others who had 
been in hiding behind a giant cactus blocked the way 
in front of him. 

The Capo stood at bay, his head flung upwards, like 
a hunted stag, . . . while the carabinieri covered him 
with their revolvers. 

After the first shock of surprise, Ceres instinctively 
rushed forward, but she had not gone a yard before 
she found herself pinioned from behind by an arm as 
strong as iron. 

Not a word had been spoken, till the Capo's voice 
broke the tragic silence. 
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" Ben trovato, signori carabinieril '* 

Ceres heard his words ring out in a voice as harsh as 
the jarring of an ungreased axle under a heavy burden. 
A woman's unconscious pride at the man's daring 
insolence filled her. 

She tried to free herself, resenting the action of the 
man who held her, though she knew that he meant no 
insult, but that they had mistaken her for an accom- 
plice of the brigands. Her struggle was effectually 
stopped by the superior strength of the carabiniere, 
who said : 

"It is useless to struggle, signora. There are 
forty armed carabinieri in the valley." 

The next second the snap of steel locks told her that 
she was being handcuffed. 

" Stop, stop ! " she cried indignantly, shaking her 
head so as to throw off the black shawl, which had all 
too effectually concealed her identity. 

But the man, thinking that she was still trying to 
free herself, caught her by the arms from behind, and 
would have brought her to order by rougher usage but 
for her cry of anger. 

" Stop, I say! Listen to what I tell you. / am the 
captive. I am Donna Ceres, the daughter of Signor 
Carresbrook of Castello Misterbianco." 

The carabinieri instantly let go their hold and started 
back; her shawl had fallen in a little heap to the 
ground. They saw her shining hair and fair English 
skin, . . . and, what gave the surest truth to her 
words, the fine line of the meeting eyebrows. 

They threw out their hands palms upwards. 
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^^ Santo Dio — i veto, veto I it is the Donna Ceres 
herself, the Signorina of the Meeting Eyebrows." 

" Yes, I am the Donna Ceres. Please take these 
things off," she said imperiously, trying as she spoke 
to pull her hands through the handcuffs. 

With profuse apologies, to which Ceres scarcely 
listened, the manacles were taken off, and between the 
four men, who were still pouring out magnificently 
worded apologies, she hurried forward to the Capo. 
Her own arrest and release had been effected in less time 
than it takes to relate. She had not shown the slightest 
indication of relief at the sudden appearance of her 
liberators, but the anxiety of the carabinieri to apolo- 
gize for their mistake prevented them noticing the fact. 

When she reached the group of men who were 
standing in a circle around the Capo, she stopped 
abruptly and stepped back in surprise, for she saw 
Mark Sandeman amongst them. 

" Ceres," he said, springing to her side — " Ceres, 
thank God ! you are free, . . . free at last. . . ." 

He stopped, ... for instead of taking his out- 
stretched hands, she drew still further from him, and 
her eyes were colder than a frozen lake. 

" Free," she said, looking at him — " free ! . . ." A 
mad laugh broke from her tightened lips. " Mark I 
. . . Mr. Sandeman ! how did you get here? " 

She stretched her hands toward the Capo as she 
spoke. 

He was standing, a very giant of height and a David 
of strength, in the centre of the group of splendid 
carabinieri, whose attitude towards him was dignified 
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and respectful. He had not moved from the spot 
where they had first come upon him. The men had 
instantly recognised him from his likeness to his photo- 
graph, with which they were familiar. 

The Capo had not understood Ceres' words, and 
as he had never seen Mark other than in the disguise 
of a goatherd, his presence amongst the carabinieri 
conveyed nothing to him. As Ceres approached him 
he stepped forward to meet her, but as he did so the 
carabinieri closed more nearly round him. 

" Resistance is useless, signore; deliver up your 
arms." 

It was the captain of the carabinieri who spoke. 

But the Capo did not move. The wounded hand 
which had so offended Ceres was still in his pocket. 
The men, imagining that he had a revolver in it, sud- 
denly jerked his elbow upwards with a dexterous move- 
ment, making his hand fly out of his pocket. 

To their amazement his hand was bound up, and 
no revolver was in his pocket. Nothing was there 
but one little gray shoe of delicate suede. As the 
men held it up in amused surprise, Mark looked at 
Ceres, whose pale face was suddenly dyed an accusing 
crimson. Her eyes fell to the ground. As it had been 
impossible to wear the thin-soled slippers since her 
arrival in the valley of the tombs, she had not asked 
Marietta for them. But surely the Capitano had not 
carried her foolish slipper about in his pocket during 
his perilous journey the day before ! 

Although the carabinieri knew that the "Well- 
beloved '* could not defend himself against the body 
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of men who now surrotmded him, he was much too 
valuable a captive to leave unmanacled. So with 
grave politeness the captain of the carabinieri bowed 
to his illustrious prisoner, and produced a pair of 
handcuffs. But when he laid his hands on the Capo's 
unresisting wrists a wave of hatred for his captors 
filled Ceres' heart, and completely drowned her sense 
of justice. . . . 

She was only conscious of one thing — ^the insult to 
the splendid specimen of manhood who had so care- 
fully guarded her, the insult to the man whose honour 
she had learnt to trust as implicitly as her own father's. 
To her it was an outrage that this natural leader of 
men, this hero of the people, whose love of justice and 
whose horror of the absolute power, of all governments, 
had led him into this life of the mala gente — ^it was an 
outrage that he should be manacled as a common 
criminal. 

She sprang forward and laid a restraining hand on 
the Captain's arm. Mark, seeing for the moment that 
she was only a primitive woman, superbly regardless 
of ever)rthing but her desire to defend the man 
under whose spell she had lived for the last month, 
tried to hold her back; but she shook herself free of 
him. 

" Let me go ! " she said, turning upon him with eyes 
now blazing with vindictive anger. All petty con- 
ventionalities were swept aside, as conventions must 
be in the vital moments of our lives. " Let me go ! " 
she repeated in English. " You have done your work. 
Let me go, I tell you I " 
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As though he had been shot, Mark let her arm drop. 
He was horrified at her intensity of feeling. 

" Prego, signore, remove the Donna Ceres," the 
Captain of the carabinieri said to Mark. " All women 
would shelter even the villain who has robbed them." 

And he proceeded to fit one of the handcuffs round 
the Capo's right wrist. As he snapped it on, Ceres 
wrenched herself free from the two men who had with 
extreme politeness offered to escort her back to the 
cottage, and like a bird homing to its mate she flew 
to the CapO'brigante, and seized his two hands in 
hers. . . . 

'' Prego, signori, let me speak," she said, turning her 
face to the men, while she kept her firm hold on the 
Capo's hands. " Please let me speak, and prevent 
this injustice. You need not insult this man with 
the manacles of a common thief. He will make no 
attempt to escape, for he is not guilty. He has nothing 
to fear." 

" Nothing to fear ! Not guilty ! " 

The men laughed, half in pity, half in scorn. 

" The signorina is very credulous." 

" You may laugh, signori/' she said, roused by their 
scorn, . . . "but he is not guilty of the capture of 
the daughter of Don Tommaso; he only acted as her 
accomplice." 

The men shouted with amazement, and instantly 
began arguing and shaking their thumbs and fore- 
fingers, hooped together, in each other's faces as 
Sicilians always will do when they are excited. 

Ceres felt Mark Sandeman's eyes burning into her 
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very soul, but her proud head did not droop, nor her 
clear voice falter. 

" If you will listen, signori," she went on, " and not 
talk so much about a thing you do not understand, I 
will try to explain the situation." 

The excited voices ceased. 

" My father refused to allow me to marry the Prince 
of Caltagirone and Valsavoia. ..." 

She hesitated for a moment, for she felt the Capo*s 
hands tremble at the mention of the Prince's name, 
. . . and until Mark's eyes, so brutally expressive of 
cold scorn, were withdrawn, she could not tell her 
vulgar lie. She shifted her position, so that her back 
was turned to him. As she did so, the Capo felt her 
soft hands close more pleadingly round his wrists. . . . 
She raised her voice again. 

" The Prince suggested a form of elopement which, 
he said, was common in Sicily. I was to be captured 
by the brigands . . . and taken off to his castello, 
and I. ..I. ..I... signori" — she bowed her 
head . . . her voice fell almost to a whisper — " and 
I ... I agreed." 

A groan came from the Capo, as he shook his hands 
free from the soft fingers, whose caresses but one 
moment before had made this captivity a paradise. 
... It was more like the grunt of an enraged animal 
than the groan of a human being. 

" The Principe di Caltagirone I " the carabiniere ex- 
claimed — " does the Donna Ceres realize what she is 
saying? The Principe has not been in Sicily for four 
months. . . ." 
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Ceres caught up their words. 

" Excuse me, signori, but he was with me in his 
castello till two weeks ago ! . . ." 

" Then where is his Excellency now, signora? '' 

The carabiniere bowed as he spoke. 

Ceres noticed that he had addressed her as "^^- 
nora" A blush dyed her pale cheeks. But her bit- 
terest shame was to know that there was one of her 
fellow-countr)rmen present to hear her lie. In the 
Capo's eyes she did not fear any loss of dignity, for he 
would not believe her story, . . . he would understand 
that she was sacrificing her honour to effect his 
freedom. His groan had merely expressed his distress 
for her sacrifice. 

" The Prince is at the present time shooting big 
game in South America." 

"Si, si, that is true; but why did the signora not 
accompany the Prince to America?" 

" My private arrangements with the Prince, signori, 
have nothing to do with your case. If you have any 
reason to doubt my words, I can show you his letters 
asking me to elope. He, no doubt, has kept my 
answer." 

She turned to the Capo with eyes hungry for his 
gratitude, and weary with the burden of her guilt. 
. . . Her reward, it was surely well earned. She 
remembered the saying, "A woman will lie for the 
man she loves, to the man she loves, and about the 
man she loves." Now she knew it was true, . . . 
quite true, and she felt that at the moment even the 
shame of the lie was dear for love's sake. 
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But the eyes that met hers held no warmth of 
gratitude, for the Capo rememberd the letter the Prince 
had shown him, and as she dropped hers before their 
cold scorn, she realized at what a cost she was endeav- 
ouring to save the outlaw from his fate ; for in his eyes 
she read the death of a soul, the shattering of an idol, 
and bitter contempt for the woman who had been his 
weakness, the woman whose honour he had so jeal- 
ously guarded, the woman who had taught him to 
fear! 

Ah! it was cruel, . . . cruel! She almost cried 
with shame, and the longing to tell him it was not 
true ... to tell him that she had lied, and dragged her 
proud name through the mud for his sake, 

" If the Donna Ceres' story is true," the Captain of 
the carabinieri said, "what reason was there for a 
ransom? The sum demanded was twenty thousand 
pounds, the heaviest sum ever levied by the Mafia; it 
was to be delivered in two portions — ^the one has been 
delivered, the other was intercepted yesterday by some 
of our men." 

The Captain's voice conveyed disbelief. 

" // my story is true, Signor Carabinieref " Ceres 
raised her humbled head in defiance. " Prego, signor, 
have the courtesy to remember whom you are address- 
ing! Have I not made it clear to you that this man 
is innocent, that he was my servant and accomplice? " 

" The Donna Ceres must tell her story in the courts 
of justice. ... Is she prepared to make her " — ^the 
man hesitated — "her elopement with the Prince a 
public scandal?" 
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" In court ! . . ." The man's words seemed to hit 
her. " Do you mean that you will not let him go now, 
that he must go to prison in spite of what I have told 
you, . . . that he must be tried in court? " 

''Si, si, signora, he must stand his trial." The 
captain looked at his prisoner, who had assumed a 
mask-like indifference. No nation in the world is 
more capable of expressing every phase of human 
emotion by facial expression than the Sicilian, yet for 
impenetrability of countenance his only rival is the 
Chinaman. " He will not be punished for this offence. 
But there are other crimes, signora; he has been wanted 
for the last six months. . . ." 

"A prisoner cannot be tried twice for the same 
offence," she said quickly, " even in Sicily." 

" He can be tried twice if the case was unproven the 
first time, as it was with the * Well-beloved,' owing 
to false witnesses and perjury." 

"And have you at last found witnesses who are 
willing to bring the * Well-beloved ' to a convict's 
cell ? " she asked coldly. 

The men threw up their heads. 

" We have nothing to do with the course of the law, 
signora. Our duty is to deliver up our prisoner for 
trial. We have arrested him and we know that he 
took part in the capture of the Donna Ceres. . . . 
If it was in our power as honourable men we should be 
only too glad to grant the signora her request. Ten 
years ago the thing could have been done; to-day it 
is different. The carabinieri were then as much the 
victims of the Mafia as the peasants are now; they 
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captured brigands only to let them escape at the first 
opportunity. But to-day, signora/' he said proudly, 
" Sicily is freeing herself from the terrorism of brig- 
andage, . . . because the carabinieri are men who are 
willing to risk their lives for their country. You 
understand, signora^ how we are placed? For our 
honour, we must refuse to allow your gratitude to this 
man to stand in the way of the performance of our 
duty." 

" Signori/^ she said, " I understand that from your 
point of view my request must seem a foolishly senti- 
mental one. But I am only a woman, and therefore 
I can only feel as a woman." 

The men threw out the palms of their hands in a 
gesture of despair. Their instinctive knowledge of 
human nature, which is their national birthright, told 
them that all women are the same where men are con- 
cerned. But Ceres, whose superior education and 
breeding still left her far behind these primitive 
Sicilians in matters of human understanding, thought 
they were giving in. 

*^ Grazie, signori, grazie! I knew you would see the 
injustice of the case when it is I who am the culprit, 
when it is I who deserve the punishment . . . not this 
man." Her eyes dropped. " My father," she said in 
a lower voice, " he will be my judge." 

" Does the Donna Ceres hold herself responsible fof 
the ransom as well ? " 

" Signori" she said, " do you compel me to humble 
myself still further? The Prince of Caltagirone has 
taken the money with him to America." 
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Mark, who had up to this moment stood silently 
listening to Ceres' humiliating confession, suddenly 
raised his voice : 

" Sij si, signori, I know that what the signorina says 
is a fact, for it was I who delivered the money to the 
Prince. He has never been seen since." 

The words were wrung from him by the anguish in 
her eyes, by his fierce desire to share her guilt. 

" You delivered the money to the Prince?" Ceres 
said, turning swiftly round and facing Mark. Her 
attitude, which had been utterly reckless and defiant 
a moment before, now betrayed nothing but distressed 
amazement. A smile crept into Mark's stem eyes, 
her confusion was so complete, but as though for shame 
he dropped them before hers. 

" I was the goatherd, Ceres. Did you never sus- 
pect ? " He spoke in Italian. 

With the howl of a trapped animal, the Capo burst 
himself free from the group of men who surrounded 
him. He swept them aside with lashing strokes as 
easily as though he had been guarded by a company of 
ninepins. With a cat-like spring he aimed at Mark's 
head with the heavy manacle which hung suspended by 
a short chain from the handcuff secured round his 
right wrist. But, swift as his action was, Ceres was 
swifter, for before the blow descended she had flung 
herself across Mark's breast. The next moment the 
Capo's raised arm, which had been arrested as if by 
superhuman force in mid-air, fell to his side, the steel 
manacles clinking together. 

There was a moment's intense silence, in which even 
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Nature seemed to have ears to listen ; then there was 
the quick crisp snap of steel being forced home into 
a spring lock, and the heavy breathing of strenuous 
men accomplishing a strenuous deed. When the 
sound had died away, Ceres lifted her head from 
Mark's shoulder, and turned her face to the Capo, a 
woman's face from which the sacred beauty of youth 
had fled. 

"The Donna Ceres would not wish to save the 
prisoner now ? " the men asked. " A blow from these 
handcuffs would have killed the signore inglese" 

" I would save him from this particular injustice, 
signori," she said. " The law could not prove him 
guilty of the last offence. At the present moment he 
is an innocent man betrayed by his servant." 

" Because of the swearing of false witnesses, signora, 
he is still a free man ? " 

" Then his nick-name ' Well-beloved ' is rightly 
earned." 

As she spoke she looked at the Capo-hrigante, who 
was standing with his head bowed on his great chest. 
She drew nearer to him, and said softly, so softly that 
no ears but his caught her words : 

" Signer Capitano, I have done what I could ; but 
these men doubt my word." 

The Capo raised his head, and gazed for one ex- 
quisite moment into the poor proud eyes, which 
reminded him of the bowl of blue irises in the vast hall 
of the old castello. 

" My Lady of Pity," he said, " must not bare her 
tender heart for a common thief before these 
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hounds . . /' His voice, which had been low and 
full of gratitude, suddenly hardened. *' These ex- 
periences, signorina, are the salt of an outlaw's life. 
I would gladly have risked more to effect your happi- 
ness." 

" My poor happiness," she said, " is quite, quite 
dead. It lived such a little day." 

" It was a fiasco," he said bitterly, " but I imagined I 
was helping you towards it." 

" You gave me all I ever knew," she said. 

He could scarcely hear her words ; they were tender 
sighs. 

" I am richer for having known." 

She left his side and walked with her head proudly 
erect to where Mark stood, feeling very much a fool 
for his pains. 

" Mr. Sandeman," she said, " as I have nothing more 
to say to these signori, may I put myself under your 
protection? ... I suppose you have made some 
plans for my safe conduct home? ... I have not the 
faintest idea in what part of the country I am at 
present." 

Mark did not answer, but held out his hands to her 
entreatingly. She did not take them, or respond to 
his attitude of sympathy, but stood coldly by his side. 

^''Addio, Signori carahinieri; addio, Signor Capv- 
tano — addio, addio. . . ." 

As she said the last good-bye, spoken with all the 
depth of feeling which that little word is capable of 
expressing, their eyes sought each other's ; then, with- 
out another word, she turned her back upon the little 
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tragedy, and walked down the green valley of tombs 
to the cottage, with Mark at her side. 

Not once did she venture to look back, not once did 
her determined steps falter. She walked swiftly, and 
silently, and unseeingly, like a woman in a dream, by 
the side of the man in whose eyes she felt humbled to 
the dust. Every step she took marked the fact that 
she was walking further and further from the heart of 
her life. Thenceforth she must live somehow, for the 
young are not suffered to die because they no longer 
desire to live. Even those whom the gods love are 
not exempt from pain ; but henceforth her life would 
be as other people's lives who live from force of habit. 
In this one pagan spring of blue skies and swift-bom 
desires she had known the fierce joy of living, the 
secrets of human nature had been discovered to her. 
The first pink buds of the almond-blossoms had found 
her a beautiful arrogant girl, safe in the pitiful as- 
surance of youth, with the fatal promise of tragedy 
in her dear ardent eyes and persuasive lips. The green 
leafing of the trees had left her a woman, a woman 
who had drunk of the cup of fear and humility, and 
seared her youth with the scars of resistance. . . . 
For the passing of youth is marked more deeply by 
the wounds of renunciations than by tears of remorse 
for vain desires fulfilled. 

Mark wondered if she would ever speak again. 
The silence was deafening, the valley was full of it. 
He longed to assure her that she had not fallen in his 
eyes, for no human man really despises a woman for 
loving too much. A man's hope is in a woman's 
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foolish faith in men. But what could he say, he who 
had no fine gift of words, to heal her bruised heart? 
... It would only wound her self-pride to abuse the 
Prince, for whom she had risked so much, and to whom 
she had trusted her honour so entirely. But the 
silence must be broken. 

" Ceres," he said suddenly — ^the moment was too 
tense for aught but what was straightest — " could you 
not have trusted me? " 

She looked at him in surprise and questioning. 

" What misery it would have saved ! " 

" Trusted the goatherd ? '' she said coldly, " or my 
father's agent?" 

" Trusted your friend, Mark Sandeman," he said, 
choking back the lump which had sprung into his 
throat at the cruelty of her words. . . . 

Not by one look or word had she expressed any 
feeling of gratitude for the dangers he had imdergone 
for her. ... It was not that he wished to be con- 
sidered a hero, or to place himself in the position of 
her rescuer, . . . but for the sake of an outlaw and 
a barbarian she had treated him as her enemy. 

There was silence between them again, until Mark, 
taking courage, repeated his words. 

" Trusted Mark Sandeman, the man who, you knew, 
was your willing slave." 

" Don't, don't I " she said, throwing out her eloquent 
hands — " don't speak to me like that ! " 

The words were a cold entreaty, not an imperious 
command, as they would have been six weeks ago. 

" I would have done my best to help you," he said. 
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feeling relieved that his words had touched her, and 
had broken her stony indifference to his presence. 

"And deceived my father?" she said. Her voice 
broke as she said the words. "You play the part 
well, Mr. Sandeman." 

Mark did not answer. 

'* At least, I saved your honour — that at least," she 
said. 

" I think you are a little hard on me," he said, with 
rising temper. " You played your part so well that 
we imagined your capture was a hona-Me case of 
brigandage. What I did, I did for your sake, and for 
the sake of your poor father. . . ." 

He stopped, as Ceres bowed her face in her hands. 

" Ah ! my father, my poor, poor father I what of 
him? . . . Does he know I am alive and well? . . ." 
She dropped her hands, and looked at Mark with 
miserable eyes. ..." But I forgot — you don't know. 
. . . You were with us. . . . You were the goat- 
herd." 

" Yes, I was the goatherd." 

" It was you who betrayed our hiding-place? . . ." 

The look in her eyes brought her name to his lips. 

"Ceres!" 

" You did it for my father's sake." Her eyes filled 
with tears. " I was unjust ; please forgive me. While 
you were with us did you find no means of communi- 
cating with him ? . . . My poor, poor father ! . . ." 

Her heart burnt with shame — shame for her own 
happiness during these days of torture to him. 

"He knows that you are well, and that I had 
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managed to escape from the valley. I wired to him 
to that effect." 

" And how did you escape? *' she asked, her eyes still 
bathed in tears, and her heart full of but one thought 
— ^that before her father she must appear guilty. 
Ah! to what pitiful depths of degradation had love 
brought her ! Her pure soul, which loved clear lights 
and open spaces, seemed hedged in by the darkness of 
guilt. 

" I found my way out of the valley through a cata- 
comb," Mark said, making so light of his terrible 
journey that Ceres' interest was not sufficiently aroused 
to ask any further particulars. " I went in to examine 
some tombs, and wandered on until I arrived at the 
other entrance, which opened out into a perfectly 
different country." 

His last words were lost upon her. Her mind was 
with her father. 

" Will he ever forgive me? " she said, half to herself, 
half to Mark. " He is so proud ! will he ever for- 
give?" 

" If you go to him as his daughter he will forgive 
you," Mark said. " You need not fear. But as the 
Prince's wife he never would." 

" Oh ! what can I do, what can I do ? My poor, 
poor father ! I never thought of him. My own father 
who loves me, and I never thought of him! ... I 
would not have done it, I could not have done it . . . 
indeed I could not, if I had stopped to think; but 
now " — she threw out her hands — " now I can't go 
back; it is done." 
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Mark, who thought she was alluding to her elope- 
ment, tried to assure her that she would be forgiven ; 
but his knowledge of Don Tommaso's character made 
his words seem a little lame. 

" He will look upon it as a piece of girlish folly," he 
said. 

" But it was not girlish folly," she said. " It was 
not; it was the desperate act of a desperate woman. 
. . . Oh, Mark ! it is so long, so very, very long since 
I was a girl." 

She started at her own words, remembering that 
Mark alluded to her elopement, while her heart had 
burnt with the memory of that awful moment when 
she had lied to save the Capo, the lie which was an act 
of impulse. 

" The effect of the deed may have changed you to 
a woman," he said, " but you were only a girl when 
you agreed to it." 

"Yes," she said hurriedly, "oh, yes! only an 
idiotic, romantic girl." 

" Will you tell me one thing," Mark asked — " why 
did you not elope, after all, with the Prince? One 
day in the old castle I heard your conversation with 
the Capo, but I could not understand the situation. 
You denied then that you were the Prince's lover. 
What was your reason ? " 

The shame of lying to the man who had so lately 
risked his life to save her changed her pale face to 
crimson in almost one heart's beat. Even her fingers 
seemed to bum with reproach. For one moment she 
struggled for breath before she spoke. 
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"I was vain enough to imagine that the Prince 
really loved me, but when I found that he would not 
accept me as his wife without my ransom, which he 
chose to call my dowry, I grew ashamed, and told the 
Capitano he was not my lover, . . . that I was inno- 
cent of the plot. . . ." 

Mark groaned. He tried to speak and to exonerate 
her in his heart, still hungry with desire for her, a 
desire which grew and grew as the beautiful woman 
by his side made plain to him the manner of her love. 
He almost hated himself for desiring her now, as she 
stood by his side, stained with deception ; but he was 
conscious of the fact that he loved her more than he 
had done in the days when her eyes had shamed him 
with their purity. 

" You despise me," she said, stopping suddenly, and 
looking at him with a face so weary and so cruelly 
robbed of its glorious youth that any scorn he had 
felt was instantly turned to pity. "You despise me 
still more for the double deception; but if you only 
knew all, Mark, if you only knew . . . you who are 
so cool and well-balanced and cautious. ... It is a 
terrible thing to have a nature as wicked as mine. . . ." 

Mark caught her hand. 

" Ceres," he said, " I don't despise you — ^I never 
could. If love has made you stoop to deceit, it has also 
given me understanding. . . ." 

Even this gentle acknowledgment of her deceit 
rankled. He had loved her. She was now only a 
thing of pity in his eyes. . . . 

" Your slate is not entirely clean in that respect," 
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she said. " You deceived the Capitano. . . . He 
treated you fairly, and trusted you. . . . 'He could 
never have played the part of a spy." 

" A thief must be captured by fair means or by foul," 
he said. *' I hated the part I had to play. Can't you 
imagine how it galled me, Ceres? " 

" You have no right to call him a thief," she said. 
" You saw for yourself that he behaved as an honour- 
able gentleman in his treatment of me, at least. . . . 
I can but speak of what I know. ... I was entirely 
at his mercy — so were you — ^yet I never had for one 
moment any reason to fear." 

• . . . . • • 

They had reached the cottage, which she entered 
without another word. It was full of carabinieri, and 
Ceres saw no sign of Marietta. 

" Prego/' she said, addressing the men with some- 
thing of her old haughtiness, "where is the woman 
whom I employed as my maid? " 

The men saluted. 

"The woman has gone, signorina." 

They were scarcely prepared to see the Donna Ceres 
in the garb of a Sicilian peasant. They had arrived 
at the cottage by the opposite end of the valley, and 
had already despatched Marietta in the safe custody 
of three of their company. 

" Gone where? " Ceres asked. " Has she escaped? " 

" No, no, signorina; we have captured every one of 
them, ... the men who guarded the entrance and 
everyone about the place." 

Ceres was silent Since Marietta was already on 
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her way to prison, it was not necessary to tdl the men 
her story. 

The men began congratulating her on her escape, 
and complimenting her on the bravery of her conduct. 
The poorest and most ignorant Sicilian is capable of 
expressing himself with excellent taste and in charm- 
ing language, and these men were all of a very superior 
class. 

" Can you tell me," she asked, trying to speak com- 
posedly, for their words had touched her inexpressibly, 
" where the Capo-brigante and the others are likely to 
be imprisoned ? Where is this valley? " She appealed 
to Mark. " Did you know where we were going 
when I rode on the mule from the castle? " 

" No," Mark said, " but I found when I got out of 
the catacomb at the other end that I was in the wild 
district due south of Tyndaris and Patti." 

"Where is Patti? Where is Tyndaris?" she 
asked, in a bewildered way. " I never heard of 
them." 

"On the northern coast, no great distance from 
Messina, though it takes some time to get from one 
place to the other." 

" Will they be taken to Messina? " 

Her eyes questioned the men eagerly. 

" No, no, signorina/* they answered, smiling at the 
question. "Although the signore made his escape 
from the valley of the tombs into the country south 
of Tyndaris, we shall not go that way; it is too dan- 
gerous. . . . We shall ride from here to Randazzo 
and take train to Ademo." 
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" They will be imprisoned in Ademd? " she asked. 
"Intheoldc(w/^//af'' 

'' Si, si, signorina; they will await their trial there. 
... It will probably take place in Catania, if it does 
not prove necessary to take them to the mainland to 
get away from the swearing of false witnesses and 
local prejudice. The last time the Capo-brigante was 
tried in the local courts nothing could be proved 
against him. There was not one honest witness to 
be had, but since then we have found undeniable 
proofs of his guilt." 

"Of what," Ceres said — "of what is he 
guilty?" 

" The proof is fairly established that he took part in 
the capture of the Signor Vinci, signorina. You re- 
member, signoref" the man said, turning to Mark. 
" Signor Vinci was a well-off farmer who refused to 
sell his wheat at the ridiculously low price fixed by the 
' Mantengoli/ who, as you know, are the society who 
do all the dirty work of the Mafia. They are generally 
village dealers who force the local farmers to sell their 
produce at a price which is much below the proper 
value. Well, Signor Vinci was warned by the Mafia, 
but he still refused to sell his wheat. He was a brave 
man. It is true there had be«i a flood and earth- 
quake about that time, and that there was much 
misery from poverty and famine in the district. So 
the Signor Vinci was made a victim, and captured in 
broad daylight when he was driving back from the 
market. A ransom of six thousand lire was demanded. 
Some of the brigands were caught, and amongst them 
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was the ' Well-beloved *; but nothing could be proved 
against him." 

" I think he is good to the poor," Ceres said, trying 
to speak indifferently. "I have seen their devotion 
to him." 

*'Si, si, signorina. He is, according to his own idea, 
the Amigo del Popolo, and, to give the devil his due, I 
believe he imagines that the Mantengoli sell the grain 
to the people cheaply because they buy it cheap; but 
they don't. The Mantengoli are ten times worse than 
the briganti, who would not stoop to such dirty work." 

" I am almost convinced that the Capo does not com- 
mit these crimes " — ^she hesitated over the word — 
" from motives of personal avarice. He is a . . ." 

The carabiniere interrupted her. 

" Scusi, signorina; but that makes him all the more 
dangerous. He aids and encourages socialistic socie- 
ties which make a hero of every man who breaks the 
laws of his country. ... In Sicily every criminal 
is a hero to be praised and spoilt and guarded from 
the law." 

In the same breath the men said something to Mark 
about the safe conduct of the Donna Ceres back to her 
father's castello. 

While the necessary arrangements were being made, 
Ceres stood waiting in the doorway of the cottage, 
totally separated, as it were, from any sense of exist- 
ence. It seemed as though for the time she could 
neither see, nor feel, nor hear. She was conscious, yet 
unconscious, of the blind merlons song of unconquerable 
hope, of the eager pleading note. The little captive 
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was to accompany her on her long journey with Mark 
and the carabinieri from the cottage in the green 
valley to her father's castello under the brows of 
brooding Etna. 

But Nature stands grandly aloof from poor human 
tragedies, and before Ceres' unseeing eyes the valley 
lay greener, and the blue of the Sicilian sky grew ever 
bluer, and the pagan tombs high up in the sunlit cliffs 
gleamed whiter than they had done when the day was 
younger. The fierce suns after the heavy rains had 
given the almond-trees a gossamer of green to cloak 
their bare limbs which had been so cruelly robbed 
of their white bridal robes. 

The whole world seemed bathed in virginal inno- 
cence. Even the voice of the merlo was too pleading, 
too intense, to suit Nature's mood, for it was burdened 
with a passion that was human. . . . 



CHAPTER XXIX 

The occasion of Ceres' return to the Castello Mis- 
terbianco was one of great rejoicing. The campieri 
lit bonfires on the hillsides and let off fireworks from 
the courtyard, while flags flew from all the brigand 
towers. The return of the captive was the signal for 
a general holiday. As everyone was aware of the fact 
that it was the Signor Sandeman who had actually 
effected her liberation and the capture of the brigands, 
he was naturally the hero of the hour. 

The whole aflFair was undoubtedly a grand romance ; 
the Donna Ceres must now marry him. He was a 
lucky fellow to be the recipient of both the Govern- 
ment reward and Don Tommaso's, and to win the 
beautiful heiress of the Castello Misterbianco as well. 
He was from henceforth a person of much importance, 
worth conciliating. 

Don Tommaso was ill, and could not leave the 
castello to go to meet his daughter on her journey 
home. The strain on his constitution had brought on 
an attack of fever, which necessitated his remaining in 
a warm temperature; the journey across Etna would 
have been too exposed and fatiguing. 

It seemed to Ceres that not weeks but years had 
elapsed since she had left the castello on that early 
spring morning to go to Catania to do shopping. 
. . . That the desire to buy some muslin for curtains 
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and other trivialities for household garnishing should 
have resulted in so terrible a tragedy seemed almost 
comic. . . . The old life had been so clear-shining, 
so simple! The future would be full of shadows 
and burdened with difficulties. She had left the 
castello with eyes that held no ghost of shame; she 
was returning clothed in deceit. She had robbed 
herself of her father's trust. She, his daughter, 
henceforth would be classed along with all the other 
treacherous beings who depended upon his bounty for 
food and housing. 

When the great bell rang at sundown would her 
name, too, be in the roll-call ? 

And for what? For what had she imposed upon 
herself this burden of deceit? — ^her lie which had 
proved of no avail ? Was it for the memory of those 
eyes into which her pure womanhood had given the 
birth of a soul ? ... for the memory of those slender, 
strenuous hands — ^hands that had bled for her pity, 
the poor hands she had once refused to touch, bound 
now in criminal's fetters ? Was it for the memory of a 
common thief ... for the sake of the " Well-be- 
loved " ? Was it for the memory of a spring madness 
fanned into being by the breath of the gods in the 
laughing land through which they had travelled? 



CHAPTER XXX 

As Mark left Ceres at the door of her father's room 
he only heard her words, " Father, I have come back ! " 

In about two hours she returned to him; he was 
sitting alone in the smoking-room. 

" Mark, Mark ! " she cried, with tear-filled eyes, and 
hands tightly clenched ..." I can't bear it ... I 
can't bear it. Oh, Mark, have pity on me! Was 
ever a woman so torn with misery? " 

She seemed to float across the room to his protecting 
arms. 

" Dear, dear heart . . ." was all Mark could find 
voice to whisper; but he stroked the head that was so 
pitifully humbled, and in the silence that followed 
Ceres knew that his sorrow for her was as great as his 
love. 

" Mark," she said, lifting her eyes to his — " Mark, 
my father thinks I am not worthy to be called his 
child." Shame dyed her pale face crimson as she said 
the words. . . . With her eyes dropped she asked: 
" You don't think it — you couldn't think it . . . and 
love me still ? . . . Say you don't believe it, Mark." 

" Good God, Ceres I you needn't plead." 

" Ah, Mark, dear Mark ! " Her laugh was full of 
tears. ... " You are so generous, and I was so 
cruel!" 

" God knows I never thought of such a thing." 

394 
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She took his strong hands in hers and pressed them 
against her tear-stained cheeks. 

" I knew you didn't ; but how precious your belief 
is! And I have been so unjust ... so cruel! But 
I would do the same again , . . yes, I would do it 
again, for I hated you at the moment, Mark. And 
you forgive me, and you believe in me still." 

" I only know I love you, Ceres," he said very 
quietly. 

She pressed his hands still closer to her cheeks. 

There was a moment's vibrant silence. 

" Dear friend," she almost whispered, " I might have 
been so happy if I could have loved you ... in the 
way you love me. Why was it not allowed? . . . 
You are all that I ought to love — all that one day I 
might have loved, if ... if ..." 

She freed his hands suddenly, and, burying her head 
in his arms, sobbed softly. 

The next moment she looked into his eyes de- 
fiantly. 

" But no Englishwoman should love a brigand and 
an outlaw. It is horrible, horrible ! " 

Mark was still silent. An Englishman has but few 
words at his command in critical moments. 

" Mark," she continued, " you must hear my confes- 
sion, for your love for one so unworthy as myself will 
make you understand my love for him. Love is not 
a thing of choice or of reason, else neither of us would 
love whom we do." 

" Dear," he said, " don't torture me — don't say such 
things. You did not know the nature of the man you 
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trusted; you only found out his villainy when it was 
too late/' 

" Oh, but you don't understand, and I have tried 
to confess. ... I never loved the Prince, It is the 
Capitano whom I love. . . ." The horror in his eyes 
stopped her for a moment. "Don't! don't! Ah, 
Mark, don't utterly despise me ! My fabrication of lies 
was to save the man I love. ... I did not think. 
... I did not realize what I was doing. * Love is so 
compelling, love is such a master.' . . . All in one 
moment I was his slave and did his bidding. . . . Up 
till that moment I was certain of my honour. . . ." 
She waited for him to speak. " Mark, say something. 
Mark, tell me how I may escape the bitterness of 
love. . . ." 

" Good God ! " Mark groaned, his head bowed for 
very shame of her shame. " You, the daughter of 
Don Tommaso . . . you lied to the carabinieri • . . 
you lied to me, you have lied to your father, and 
allowed him to think. . . ." 

" Yes, yes," Ceres said slowly, " I have lied for the 
man I love and to the man I love" — a cry of pain 
came with the words — "and yet have mercy on me, 
for that was the hardest lie of all. . . ." She looked 
at him coldly. " Does your love not understand such 
things? ... Is it measured and limited to the 
deeds we ought to leave undone to preserve our self- 
esteem?" 

He had only to look into her violet eyes, to watch 
the half-pathetic, half-disdainful curl of her tender 
lips, to know that if he said he could tell no lie 
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for her sake it wotdd be a lie more unworthy than 
hers. 

She gave a weary, hopeless sigh, asking at the same 
time: 

" Is there any man living on God's earth worth the 
lies a woman will tell for his sake? '' 

" Love is proved by temptation," Mark said, " like 
evcr)rthing else. But you have left me in darkness 
still. Were you really captured, after all, or was the 
Capo the lover whom you connived to elope with ? If 
so . . . where did you meet him? . . ." He spoke 
coldly, for the horror of the thing was more than 
he could bear. ... "I know that the famous 
Leone had his visiting-cards, and was a polished 
member of society when he was not on the road. 
. . . But the ' Well-beloved * is not a man of that 
sort. ..." 

" I was captured,'* Ceres said, " and I was as inno- 
cent of the affair as you. ... I had never seen the 
Capitano, who imagined that I loved the Prince. The 
Prince assured him I was party to the capture 
. . . that we were lovers. The Capitano saved me 
from the Prince when he insulted me because I told 
him I did not love him. His vanity was so great that 
he was confident I would willingly marry him, and 
then ask my father's forgiveness. . . . He really 
hired the Mafia to do this deed . . . they were to 
share his plunder. . . . When he found that I did not 
appreciate the honour of becoming the Principessa di 
Caltagirone e Valsavoia, and realized the fact that I 
would not share his name when once I had gained my 
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liberty, he made off with the first portion of the ransom 
money. ... He will never set foot in Sicily again. 
. . . But with ten thousand English pounds of my 
father's money he will live like a prince somewhere." 
Ceres' misery had given place to indignation. . . . 
" The hateful, insulting cad ! Oh, how I hate to think 
I ever danced with him, or was polite to him for one 
moment ! " 

"An English girl's idea of politeness to a man," 
Mark said grimly, " is never understood by a Sicilian, 
who only knows the women of his own country. . . . 
Perhaps he was not quite to blame if he thought you 
encouraged his attentions. Your very smile is love, 
Ceres." 

" The cad ! " Ceres said again, shivering as she spoke 
" I told him I would rather marry a goatherd." The 
words were said unintentionally, but the next second 
she smiled. " Ah ! but how well you acted your part, 
Mark! I remember the day you left your reed pipe 
on the table in the castello. . . . When I found it I 
really did get a start ; it was so exactly similar to the 
one I had seen you play on so often. But I could not 
examine it closely, for Marietta was watching, and the 
Capitano came back for it. . . ." 

She hesitated. 

" Would you have been relieved if you had known 
it was me?" Mark asked. . . . "You were not 
lovers then, Ceres ? " 

" Hush, hush ! " she said ; " don't say that. No, no ; 
we were never lovers. The Capitano never knew. . . • 
I had pride enough for that. . . ." 
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"Thank God I" Mark said fervently— " thank 
God! . . ." 

" Mark," she said, "you will believe me? He has 
never once kissed me ... or tried to make me love 
him. ... I did not know how much I loved him 
until the carabinieri arrested him. , . ." 

" I knew he loved you," Mark said. 

" How did you know ? ... He was so careful, so 
jealous of my honour. In all those wonderful days 
there was not *one kiss to lighten the burden of 
desire.' " 

" Yes," Mark said, speaking very quietly — " yes, 
Ceres, there was one . . . the morning you fainted. 
I came to the cottage door; you were unconscious in 
his arms." 

Her eyes fell. 

" He could have killed me," Mark said. " I saw the 
same look in his eyes when he tried to f dl me with the 
handcuffs." 

"You were only a goatherd; you might have 
misunderstood. He had a right to be indig- 
nant." 

Mark groaned. 

" You will be angry with me, Ceres . . . you will 
repent your confession. But I must warn you, your 
love for this man is impossible ... it is unnatural. 
Ohj my God I it is horrible. You do not understand. 
How could you?" 

" I do understand," she said. " I know it is utterly, 
utterly hopeless. I quite understand . . . and in a 
way it is horrible." 
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Mark looked at her^ and saw that she spoke with 
bitter certainty. 

" I know that in your eyes it must seem horrible, for 
to you he is nothing but an outlaw and a thief. . . ." 

" One question more. Why did he try to keep you 
a prisoner after the Prince had escaped with the 
money? . . . Why did he still demand the ran- 
som?" 

" Because he was compelled to carry out the orders 
of his society. ... I never asked, he never told me, 
but I know that he would never have touched one 
penny of the money himself; but the MaAa is a pitiless 
master: it must be obeyed." 

"Yet you love this man who is a member of it? 
Even if he got his liberty your marriage with him 
would be a hell on earth. , . . You imagine you 
know, but, thank God! you don't. How could you 
know ? how could you imderstand ? " 

" I know enough," she said, " to realize that such an 
act would be madness. ... I would not marry him 
if I could . . . That is the bitterness of it; but love 
does not stop to consider the misery it entails, or what 
is possible or impossible." 

She wept again silently. 

" I'm glad you feel like that," Mark said, taking her 
hand in his. " It is so easy, dear, for a girl to be de- 
ceived in a man with so charming a personality. I 
felt a contemptible thing beside him in my sheepskin 
coat. . . ." Mark laughed a little grimly. " But he 
was jealous, dear, of my pipe. ... He hated me 
from the first because you loved my music. That was 
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why he burnt out the eyes of the blackbird to still my 
pipe." 

Ceres shuddered. 

"Please don't! oh, please don't! ... I am not 
deceived. I know he is beyond the pale. I know he 
is not one of us. . . . I have deceived my father, but 
I would not bring dishonour on his name. Yet I 
believe he is honourable and just, according to his 
views. And even you, Mark, must admit he is a 
gentleman. ... I wonder if, after all, it is we who 
sit in darkness. How do we know what is really 
right ... or what is really wrong? " 

" No, no, dearest, don't persuade yourself he is a 
hero, or that his deeds are done from socialistic reasons. 
Face the truth bravely ; it has to be borne." 

" He is called the * Well-beloved ' because he is the 
friend of the people." 

" This love of the people is half sentiment on the 
women's part. But he is one of the finest men I ever 
saw . . . damnably good-looking!" 

The last words were uttered like a curse. 

" I don't think that women love men because they 
are good-looking. Men think they do. . . . I think 
we love masterful men. ... I think . . ." She 
stopped for a moment, and then continued : " I 
know that I shall, in course of time, get over this 
thing . . . when I have learnt to face life as it 
has to be faced. But tmtil I have learnt to face it 
bravely, will you help me? . . . I am so young, 
Mark — ^so very young to have played the game and 
lost" 
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She held out her hands. Mark took them, and 
pressed them to his lips. 

" I am going to Ademo," she said, " to see him in 
prison ... to see if my lie is of any use. . . . No, 
don't be afraid. Even if he is acquitted, I will com- 
mit no act of madness, I promise. I will never, never 
marry him. ... He would not wish it ... or ask 
me to." 

"To Ademo!" Mark said helplessly. "To 
Ademo! You will leave the castello again? If you 
must go, I will go with you. . . . But is it worth it, 
Ceres? What can you do? . . . Think of your 
name. Even if he should be acquitted for this act, he 
is wanted for other convictions." 

" Oh," she moaned, " that love should be so cruel ! 
that love should be so cruel ! " 

" Your father," Mark said : " will he let you go? " 

" I told him that my sense of justice demanded that 
I should do all I could to help the man who had been 
captured through a fault of mine." 

"He will let you go?" 

" He could not refuse. . . . He is always just. If 
my mission is hopeless and nothing can be done, then 
I will confess. ... He will perhaps forgive me. 
... If I told him now he would show no mercy." 

" No," Mark said ; " he would let the Capo-hrigante 
get all he deserves." 

"Mark!" 

" I could not help it. I will do all I can for you, 
even to deceiving your father; but I must give vent 
to my feelings. . . . The Capo hated me, I hated 
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him. You cannot expect me to share your feel- 
ings." 

"No," Ceres said; "but you tricked and cheated 
him . . . and betrayed him." 

" You despise me for liberating you? " 

** You risked your life to save me." 

" It was so easy, dear. I loved you . . . while you, 
without loving, risked your life for mine. One blow 
from that arm in its handcuff would have felled me like 
an ox. . . . I never admired him more than at that 
moment ... for only an extraordinary presence of 
mind and almost superhuman promptness of action 
could have prevented him from striking you. ... It 
was dear and brave of you. ... In that horrible 
moment the whole world seemed to have been averted 
in its movement to save that arm descending, to spare 
your sweet being." 

" I loved him. ... I could not let him commit a 
murder. ... I did not do it to save your life. . . . 
Oh, forgive me, Mark! If you took it as an act of 
gratitude. . . . You see, I am totally unworthy. . . ." 

" It is hard," he said, in a voice almost choked with 
passion ..." it is so hard, dear, to know your full 
measure of loving, and to realize that not one breath 
of it is spared for me." 

" No, not one breath of that love . . . not one 
breath of my poor pagan madness ; you would not wish 
it, Mark. It belongs to too wild a love — a love bom of 
fierce Etna," she gave a weary sigh, " where Pan, the 
god of Arcadia, * still is master of these things, and 
rules them as he wills.' " 
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"Darling!'' he said. 

" No." she said ; " a love so hopeless — ^you wotdd not 
wish for that. . . ." 

"Ceres!" 

" Would you think me unwomanly, dear," she asked, 
with so sweet a grace that Mark could have gone on his 
knees to do her honour — " would you think me un- 
womanly if I bid you hope for a saner love ... if I 
bid you pray that God should grant me a new manner 
of love? . . . Ah, Mark! for the peace of a quiet 
heart!" 

" Dear, dear heart," he whispered, " I will wait . . . 
I will always wait even if the love we both pray for 
never comes. ... Do not crucify your poor heart." 

" All the love that is to be my portion cannot be 
burnt in the fierce fire of one spring. I shall be granted 
a quieter love, bom of friendship and understanding 
and all the qualities that should go to insure sweet 
companionship." 

" God grant it, dear one, and that when it comes I 
may be worthy of it." 

" Good-night," she answered, pressing his hands to 
her cheeks ; " you will take me to Ademo ? " 

" I will take you to Ademo," Mark answered, as he 
watched her passing along the old convent corridon 
... " Yes, I will take you to Ademo." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Ceres and Mark were to spend Easter Sunday in 
Ademo, because the judge before whom the Capo's 
case would be tried was an Ademo man, at the time 
visiting his people in his old home. Ceres, with Mark's 
help, and by the influence of her father's name, had 
made all necessary arrangements for seeing the judge 
and putting her case plainly before him. 

The "Well-beloved" had by this time been im- 
prisoned in the medieval castle of Ademo for about a 
fortnight. . . . The date of the trial was not yet 
fixed. . . . 

It was a glorious moming when they arrived at the 
Ademo station. ... As Easter had fallen very late 
in the calendar, and the spring had begun very early, 
the day was as warm as an English June. 

As they approached the city and passed under the 
long wall of the ancient convent of Santa Lucia, built 
on the site of one founded by King Roger in 1157, the 
familiar signs of a public festa of more than usual 
importance became more and more noticeable. Here 
and there a man clad in tight blue breeches, buttoned 
high above the knees, and a full, short Spanish jacket, 
bright with fine silver buttons, only half concealing a 
shirt of fine white cambric, as pouched and important 
as an American girl's shirt waist, was accompanied by 
women so quaintly and delicately gowned in flowing 
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brocade that they might have stepped from some fif- 
teenth-century canvas. 

By the time that Ceres and Mark reached the Nor- 
man castle, built by Roger, and standing to-day in the 
centre of the city, in all its massive strength, the gay 
costumes of the holiday-makers became more and more 
numerous, for in Ademo it is not only the old and con- 
servative who wear the ancient dress, but the young 
and beautiful. 

There were now, not twos and threes, but hundreds 
upon hundreds of graceful figures, covered from head 
to foot in every delicate colour of silk imaginable, mov- 
ing about like living flowers hither and thither across 
the sunny square. How gay they looked! How 
eagerly expectant of excitement! The splendid men 
in their knee-breeches and silver-buttoned boleros made 
a fine contrast to the butterfly women. 

There was not a hat to be seen, for the men wore 
black silk stocking-caps of many curious shapes and 
lengths. 

The unusual signs of animation intimated that this 
crowd of festa-gsirbed men and women had gathered 
together in the public square of their city to see a 
morality play acted in the open air. 

The stage was a little platform raised against the 
high wall of the castle; the entire background of the 
scenery consisted of a bright-green dragon, with wide- 
open jaws; the wings of the stage of a similarly realis- 
tic character. 

Soon every man, woman, and child in the city were 
dragging or carrying chairs from dark side-street or 
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cafe to the sunny square, . . . just as though it was 
the most usual thing in the world to take your own 
chair to the theatre. 

Without speaking, Mark and Ceres stopped to watch 
the gay scene. Could an)rthing in the world have been 
more picturesque? 

Have the dyers of this city of Ademo, the classic 
Hadranum — Dionysius' city on Etna — ^never lost the 
ancients' knowledge of colour-grinding and colour- 
mixing? These stately figures, moving to and fro 
with all the indolent energy of the South, were rai- 
mented in the softest but most dazzling greens, and 
mauves, and pale saffrons, as pure and true in colour 
as those on the figures in the great Italian mural 
paintings. 

To Ceres' sad heart there was something cruelly 
arrogant in this brilliant outpouring of stmshine and 
colour, for she had only to lift up her eyes from the 
rainbow tints of the women (whose garmentry seemed 
as opalescent in the clear Sicilian air as the unearthed 
glass of the ancients which bejewel dull comers of for- 
gotten museums) to the grim Norman castle, inside 
whose unchanging walls the " Well-beloved " was im- 
prisoned. 

In his youth had he watched this very morality play? 
Could he hear, from his dark cell, the holiday sounds, 
the hum of many voices ? Did he know that in Ademo 
there was one woman's heart that hated the Eastem 
sunshine, that hated all that made the gay world 
beautiful ? 

One hour and a half had to pass before Ceres could 
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see the judge. . . . His Excellency was probably one 
of the festa crowd who were waiting to see the repre- 
sentation of "Humanity" overcoming " Death," which 
was the subject of the morality play. Mark had 
secured two chairs for the sum of two soldi, and with- 
out consulting Ceres he placed them on the outside row 
of the half-circle which formed the impromptu theatre. 

With hearts too full of comment on passing things, 
they sat in silence, the only strangers in the quaint 
assemblage, and watched the picturesque performance. 

Those in the crowd who could spare their eyes from 
the stage and lift their thoughts from the engrossing 
interests of the play, took it for granted that the two 
forestieri in their midst were mere ordinary tourists, 
who in journeying round Etna on the new railway had 
broken their trip at Ademo. 

The play gave a representation of Death, Beelzebub, 
Astaroth, and Lucifer — ^the four great powers of dark- 
ness — ^being overcome by frail Humanity and fettered 
in many chains. 

Death, which was depicted as a skeleton, was in 
reality a slim youth in gold tights, carrying a gilt bow 
and arrow. When this youth entered into a hand-to- 
hand fight with Humanity, who was arrayed in the 
white skirts of a ballet-girl, to represent a spirit, and 
was defeated by the archangel Michael's coming to the 
assistance of poor girlish Humanity, and was com- 
pelled to break his bow and arrow and throw the pieces 
into the midst of the crowd, a great cry of joy went up. 
Through Christ's death on the cross the Humanity had 
triumphed over Death! Again and again " Brava! 
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brava!^' rang out, and the clapping of hands grew 
louder and louder. The applause was not for the 
actors only, but as an Easter thanksgiving from devout 
hearts. And once again the square was filled with 
shouts of rejoicing and clapping of hands — ^when 
Lucifer upon going to the tomb of our Saviour on the 
morning of the third day, found it full of roses! 
" Christ has risen ! Christ has risen ! *' The words 
were caught up by hundreds of voices. 

The play ended with the four powers of darkness 
descending into hell. The floor of the stage opened, 
and great tongues of flame leapt up to claim the un- 
happy Lucifer, Death, Beelzebub, and Astaroth, who, 
chained and bound, were thrust into everlasting tor- 
ments. 

To Cferes the whole play was a dream^ She won- 
dered if life would ever again be quite ordinary and 
commonplace ... if such places as Brighton and 
Paris actually existed ... or which part of her ex- 
istence had been real. 

Mark looked at her; they had not spoken a word 
since the play began. 

At last, in a voice which sounded like an echo, she 
asked him ... "Is Ademo real ? Am I here, look- 
ing at a morality play with you? . . . Are these 
strange people living beings, and not creatures of my 
imagination? . . . How am I to know if this is 
real? . . . What is there to tell me? " 

Mark took her trembling hands in his. The look in 
her eyes told him that strong mental control was what 
he must exert over her at the moment. He pressed 
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the slim fingers more closely, and fixed her wandering 
eyes with his. 

" Dearest," he said, " you are here with me in this 
little town of Ademo, which has gone on like this 
ever since the Middle Ages. But it's so jolly queer 
that even I feel like an interloper from another world — 
a world that thinks itself progressive, and has for- 
gotten all the beauty of simple things in its eagerness 
to grow rich." 

" It is not all beautiful here! " She raised her eyes 
to the height of the great walls. " It is hideous in there 
. . . inside those walls. . . ." 

Just at that moment they were interrupted by a pale, 
dark-haired little man with languid gray eyes under 
heavy lids. 

He lifted his hat and bowed profotmdly. He was 
the only man in the community except Mark who was 
dressed in modem clothes and who wore a hat. 

He introduced himself as the judge — Basilio Foti. 

Ceres looked in amazement at the queer little figure, 
who presented such a pathetic contrast to the mag- 
nificent specimens of manhood who filled the square. 
Physically, he was not as well developed as an English 
schoolboy of fourteen. His thin, nervous hands were 
as effeminate as a delicate woman's. The ill-fitting 
black coat, bound with black braid, the dandified striped 
trousers, the gay waistcoat, of which he was no doubt 
enormously proud, all bore tmmistakably the confession 
" made in Germany." 

Was this little mannikin with the plated-silver- 
topped cane and paper-patent-leather boots, this city- 
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bom, office-reared product of modem Sicily, to sit 
in judgment on the "Well-beloved"? Was he to 
pronounce sentence upon a man who could have broken 
every bone in his ill-knit little body as easily as Death 
had snapped the gilt bow and arrow in two when he 
was overcome by Humanity? Was this little man, 
who would feel like a caged bird let loose in a virgin 
forest if he were to lose his way on the limitless slopes 
of Etna, to presume to understand the circumstances of 
the case? 

He was scarcely the t3T)e of man which the word 
judge calls up to an English girl's mind. Perhaps a 
wig and gown would have conferred some dignity upon 
the slender figure. In Ceres' idea he was only fitted 
to judge prisoners whose crimes were limited to petty 
thefts . . . the stealing of tapes and buttons or cheap 
laces. 

After the exchange of introductions and of various 
degrees of bows, the judge invited Ceres and Mark to 
accompany him to his mother's house. It was a typical 
bourgeois Sicilian home, as ugly and unartistic as any 
small tradesman's house in England. The rooms fac- 
ing the north were dark and cold ; but on the south side 
they were cleverly arranged so as to catch the sun in 
the cold winter months. A Sicilian house is always 
built in this manner. The dark little room into which 
they were solemnly ushered was full to overflowing 
with inelegant chairs and sofas, covered with green and 
purple rep. Hard tapestry curtains, glittering with 
German tinsel, almost obscured any light that dared to 
penetrate through the green jalousies. An aggressive 
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gilt clock and blue-and-gold china vases ornamented 
a marble-topped sideboard. 

It was a terrible little room, without one trace of 
comfort or beauty. 

After a great deal of ceremony the object of Ceres' 
visit was at last broached, but not until she had been 
introduced to almost every relative or connection be- 
longing to Signor Basilio Foti. They were all 
perfectly hideous, with a depth of hideousness only 
realizable in that land of strong contrasts, where one 
member of a family will often resemble a piece of 
ancient Greek statuary, while the others are as ugly as 
only mongrel Southerners can be. 

But the heart that beat under the skimpy black coat 
was very human, and the English girl, whose romantic 
story appealed to his emotional nature, was very 
beautiful. 

For Ceres, even in her saddest moods, carried beauty 
in her eyes and smile ; the little man had not suspected 
that the signorina inglese was so simpatica. 

Seated in his dark little room, Ceres seemed to 
Signor Foti something strange and wonderful, a crea- 
ture of a new sex, with her impulsive unconsidered 
movements. He compared her in his mind to his own 
stiff, self-conscious sisters, who sat on the edges of their 
chairs, and who would not have dared to address any 
man but their own husbands with so much freedom. 

As Ceres told him her story she seemed to Mark, 
who watched her, all black lashes and blushes. His 
presence made her task doubly difficult. 

It was hard for her to humble herself to the dust 
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before the man in whose eyes her honour was so dear. 
It was equally hard for the little judge, who was not 
much older than Mark, to answer all her pleadings 
discouragingly. 

" The trial must take place, signorina; the cara- 
binieri have done their duty." 

" But surely," Ceres urged, " he cannot be tried 
again for a past offence?" 

'* No, signorina^ not if he had been proved innocent; 
but the case was merely unproven through the swear- 
ing of false witnesses, but now we have certain 
proof." 

"Of his guilt?" 

" Yes, signorina, of his guilt." 

The little man watched the wonderful colour die 
out of the eloquent face; it was strange, he thought, 
that so great a lady as the daughter of Don Tommaso 
should feel unhappy because she imagined that she 
had done the notorious brigand an injustice. . . . The 
English were certainly strange people; their love of 
justice had led them into many difficulties. 

" Eccellenza/* she said, " is it quite hopeless? Can 
I do nothing to save him? Must I carry the burden 
of his punishment always through my life? It was 
while rendering me a service that he was captured . . . 
captured by my people. Surely, surely you must 
understand what I feel, even if he has been guilty of 
other deeds. Is there nothing I can do ? " 

His Honour Basilio Foti looked at Ceres with 
questioning eyes. Her father was very wealthy, she 
was his only child, and an heiress in her own right . . . 
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the Sicilian courts were known to be corrupt. The 
famous trial of Lentini was still fresh in everyone's 
mind. He was only a poor man, in spite of his judge- 
ship, with numerous relations to sponge upon his paltry 
salary. . . . 

" Is there nothing I can do, Signor Foti ? " he heard 
her say again in gentle pleading. 

" No, signorina" he said, looking bravely into her 
lovely eyes. . . . "No, there is nothing; the law 
must take its course." 

" But the sentence rests with you. . . . You are his 
judge. . . ." 

His Honour Basilio Foti interrupted her impulsive 
questioning. 

" Signorina,** he said, bowing very low before her, 
" you are an Englishwoman, and therefore I know that 
you have not come here to ask me to accept a 
bribe. . . . No, no ; do not apologize ; it is no unusual 
thing in this country. ... A judge could soon grow 
rich if he accepted all that is offered to him . . . but 
you, the daughter of Don Tommaso . . . who spends 
thousands of lire a year for keeping up a bodyguard to 
protect his castello, rather than pay the necessary fee 
to the Mafia for his safety . . . you, signorina, do not 
come here to bribe me? . . . You have merely come 
to ask my advice, to plead for leniency in my judgment 
on this man ? " 

Ceres bowed her head. 

*^ Ebbene, signorina ... I promise that the man 
shall have justice. As an Englishwoman you cannot 
ask more." 
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Ceres raised her eyes. 

" Do not make my duty too hard," he said earnestly, 
placing his hand on his heart as he spoke. " A judge 
is only a man, after all, gentilissima signorina; but for 
the sake of Sicily, who is trying to lift her head out 
of the clogging mire of corruption into which she has 
sunk — for the sake of Sicily that I love, do not bribe 
me with your tenderness ; be content with my promise 
to see that the prisoner has justice." 

For a moment Ceres remained silent with bowed 
head and clasped hands. The little, undignified figure 
had assumed a new personality in her eyes. He was 
no longer a tape and button judge. 

** Grcuzie, grazie, signore/' she said very quietly. 
" Sicily has need of such men as you . . . but, indeed, 
believe me, I meant to offer no stronger bribe than the 
thanks of a woman's torn heart. ... I had forgotten 
that I was wealthy. ... I had forgotten the bribery 
and corruption of the Sicilian courts; I only remem- 
bered that I was a woman, whom till now life has 
treated too indulgently." 

The little black figure almost shook with emotion. 
It is not necessary for a Sicilian to know a woman, or 
to have seen her more than once, to have his whole 
being enslaved with a passion for her. For his 
Honour Basilio Foti this Easter morning had seen the 
birth of a new life. 

Ceres turned quietly to Mark and said to him, in 
English : 

" It is quite hopeless ; I can do nothing. All I have 
done has been for nothing." 
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" If it were possible, the little man would do what 
you ask," Mark said earnestly. " You can see how it 
distresses him to refuse you; but think, dear — ^think 
what an enormous favour you are demanding of 
him/' 

" Oh, Mark ! I did not come to beg a favour, . . . 
I only wanted to know if there was any hope; if all the 
horrible lies I have told could possibly affect his 
trial. He has given me his answer. There is no 
hope." 

" The signorina is disappointed," the judge said, ad- 
dressing Mark, "and I am distressed that all the 
trouble she has taken for this criminal has been for 
nothing. But can you not persuade her that his cap- 
ture was only a case of time? It was bound to come, 
sooner or later. These clever fellows invariably for- 
get to take some simple precaution for their safety. 
. . . The signorina need not blame herself for his 
imprisonment." 

Mark did not answer, but nodded his head. 

" Really, signore, it is true," the judge went on, 
throwing out the palms of his hands. " I can do noth- 
ing — ^nothing. ... If the man is proved guilty in 
his trial I must pass sentence on him according to his 
crime. . . . You see how it is: his trial is in the 
hands of the Government." 

"Yes, yes, your Excellency, I understand," Mark 
said. " You, of course, can do nothing." 

Ceres was urgent to go. It was now mid-day, and 
the castle where the " Well-beloved " was imprisoned 
would be closed at three o'clock. . . . The depressing 
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little room, with its heavy furniture, seemed to stifle 
her. With some difficulty she had gained permission 
from the Sindaco and the young officer who was in 
command of the castle to permit her to have an inter- 
view with the famous prisoner. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

To reach the castle Ceres and Mark had to retrace 
their steps through dark little streets and cross the 
sunny piazza. The greater part of the festa crowd 
had dispersed to their various homes or to cheap 
trattorie for their lunch. 

The noisy square was now almost deserted ; the little 
stage had been taken down. 

The castle rose right up from the ancient city wall. 
A little flight of steps built in the wall led up to it 
from the square ; at the top of the steps a narrow path 
on the ramparts wound round the building to the 
entrance of the prison, which was on the side overlook- 
ing the country. 

A big door stood wide open, and as there was no 
one to say them nay, Ceres and Mark stepped across 
the portal, and instantly found themselves in a long 
dark hall with a clay floor and no windows. For the 
moment, until their eyes grew accustomed to the dark- 
ness, whch seemed thick and chilly after the clear 
sunshine of the white piazza, they could not see if 
if there was anything in the lofty entrance hall. 

While they were still trying to pierce the darkness a 
man stepped out of a little box-like house built up in 
one of the comers nearest the door. 

" Pre go, signori, che vole? " he said quickly. 

Mark did not answer, for Ceres at the same moment 
318 
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gave a cry of horror. Her eyes had discovered that 
against the long wall opposite the door there were 
cells, like cages for animals in zoological gardens. 
Rows of iron bars did for both windows and ventila- 
tion. . . . Pressed close against the bars desperate- 
looking faces, with eyes that seemed to gleam like cats', 
became more and more discernible in the semi-dark- 
ness. 

" Look ! look ! " Ceres said, catching hold of Mark's 
arm. " Look ! these are human beings . . . prisoners 
. . . there, in behind the bars ! " 

As though magnetized by the horror of such de- 
pravity, she stepped nearer to the eager faces. 

" Is there a God to suffer such things ? " she said. 
..." Look at that poor woman nursing her infant in 
a dark cage not fit to shelter an animal ! " 

Mark followed her, and slipped his hand through her 
arm. 

" Ceres," he said, " come away — do come away. 
Why torture yourself by looking upon such misery? " 

" Don't ! don't ! " she said, shaking herself free of his 
arm. " Don't speak to me as though I were so far 
removed from these poor creatures. ... Look at 
that mother's face, and tell me if it is not despair 
that has driven her to whatever crime she has com- 
mitted." 

The woman, quick to notice the stranger's looks of 
sympathy, stretched out a thin yellow hand through the 
iron bars, and murmured some words of entreaty. 
The man who was in charge of the place came briskly 
up and ordered her to be quiet. The woman, evidently 
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fearing a severer chastisement than mere words, 
quickly withdrew her hand. 

The cells were so dark that Ceres had to put her 
face close to the bars to see the interiors. There was 
nothing in them but a rough wooden stretcher covered 
with a straw mattress and one heavy padded quilt. 

In one or two of the divisions the prisoners were 
evil-looking wretches, of a strongly marked criminal 
t)rpe, who possibly deserved a worse fate than their 
present one ; but most of the others were so emaciated 
and tragic-eyed that their sins were, in all probability, 
light compared to their sufferings. 

Ceres asked the man in charge how long the poor 
creatures were imprisoned in these cells. 

" Oh, not very long," he said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders ; " sometimes only a few days, sometimes longer. 
They are kept here until there is room for them in the 
Catania prison. ..." He threw up his eyes. " It is 
always full; nor is it always convenient to send an 
escort with them." 

"When will they be tried?" 

He threw up his eyes and jerked back his 
head. 

" But, surely, if they are kept an indefinite time in 
prison before they are tried their punishment will be 
lighter." 

" Si, si, signorina — you may be sure the Government 
does not wish to feed these animals any longer than it 
can help." 

A flash of anger showed in Ceres' eyes. 

" The Government makes them animals," she said. 
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"These are animals' cages . . . these are animals' 
fetters. If a saint went into one of these foul-smelling 
dens he would come out a devil." 

" Ebbene, signorina! But everjrthing goes by com- 
parison. These people are animals already. They 
are accustomed to live like animals in mud-huts or 
caves, where they look upon fresh air as an enemy to be 
kept out at all costs." 

" Every true woman is a mere animal, signore/' she 
said, " when her child is starving ; every man is a mere 
animal when he is starving himself." 

" E vero, signorina, ^ veroy' he said, with a shrug of 
his broad shoulders. " But what can you do? " 

"Yes, what can you do? What can Sicily do?" 
Ceres said; " what can she do? It seems to me she 
must be bom again. . . ." 

She thought of the little morality play where, by the 
sacrifice of the Redeemer, Death was vanquished and 
Humanity triumphed. . . . Was Sicily to be bom 
again through the sacrifices of the reformers? If 
socialism was progress . . . progress was reform. 
. . . She had put her healthy pink-tipped, jewelled 
fingers through the bars of the young mother's cage. 
The yellow-skinned baby stretched out a little hand 
which was a claw and held on tightly like a bird on a 
perch. The woman's dark eyes were fixed greedily on 
the glittering jewels. 

The custodian warned Ceres to withdraw her hand. 
. . . She did so, hating herself for having exhibited 
her jewels before these desperate souls. Yet there was 
one note at least of human depravity entirely wanting 
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in the faces of even the worst of the prisoners. They 
might be desperadoes, they might be thieves, but they 
w^re certainly not dnmkards. The peculiarly degrad- 
ing vice of the Celtic races was missing. 

Ceres stood for a moment with her back to the cells, 
and facing the wide-open door. 

The distant view of the green and glittering country 
over which the ancient castle rose seemed to her like 
some coloured picture looked at through a stereoscope. 
Just so visionary and unreal a thing must liberty and 
sunshine seem to these poor creatures — ^the darkness of 
the immediate surroundings, the glimpse of paradise 
seen through the open door ! 

The girl's gracious pity, her elegance of dress, and 
her appealing type of beauty were something so strange 
and wonderful in the prisoners' eyes that for the time 
being they forgot their miserable state in their childish 
interest. 

" Is there no one in the last cell ? " Ceres said, put- 
ting her face quite close to the grating, and screening 
her eyes with her hands from the light which came 
from behind her. The great entrance hall seemed a 
place of brightness now in comparison to the cells. 
The custodian hurried after her. 

" Si, si, signorina" he said. " The famous Capo- 
brigante is there. He is very sick with fever ... or 
he is pretending to be." 

Ceres turned almost faint at the man's words. To 
support herself she caught hold of his arm. The man, 
mistaking her meaning, said : 

"There is nothing to fear, signorina; he is quite 
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safe. Even the Capo-brigante could not move these 
bars." 

As he spoke he tried to shake one with all his 
might. 

" If he is the brigand whom the people call the 
* Well-beloved/ " Ceres said, " he is the prisoner whom 
I have come to see." 

The custodian gazed at his visitor in undisguised 
astonishment. 

'' Prego, signorina, miscusi, he is the 'Well-be- 
loved.' But it is not possible." 

" I have brought this paper with me from the Sin- 
daco, and here is the Signor Capitano Rossi's card. 
. . . They gave me permission to see the prisoner, 
done, if I desire to." 

The man's amazement grew still greater . . . and 
it was little wonder, for the request was more than 
startling. . . , 

"The signorina wishes to see the prisoner alone 
... the Capo-brigante? " 

" This card gives me that permission. Please direct 
me to the entrance of these cells." 

" But it is impossible, impossible, signorina! There 
must be some mistake." 

Ceres handed him the paper, but before he had read 
many words of it he almost dropped it in his agitation. 

" The Signorina Carresbrook," he said, bowing with 
so much diffidence that his yellow-white beard almost 
touched the clay floor. " A million thousand pardons. 
I thought the Donna Ceres was only a stranger." 

Ceres smiled forgivingly. 
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" You treated the stranger very politely/' she said. 
" There is no need to apologize." 

Her heart was too sore for idle talk, 

" Not graciously enough, onorevole signorina.'* 

^' Pre go, signore ... do not waste more time on 
words." In the same breath she called to Mark, who 
stood looking down from the open door upon the castle- 
garden, where, amidst the overgrowth of cacti and blue- 
leafed artichokes, may still be discovered the remains 
of the famous Temple of Hadranus — ^the temple which 
was guarded by a thousand dogs— dogs which were 
supposed to be gifted with a human intelligence for the 
special protection of the temple. . . . Ceres touched 
him on the arm. 

"Mark, I need you; help me. . . . Oh, Mark! 
Mark] he is in there." She pointed to the dark cells. 
... " Do you understand, the * Well-beloved ' is in 
one of these cages ? " 

Mark put his arms round her to comfort her. The 
action had the tender self-forgetfulness of a woman. 

" Dearest," he said, whispering the one word which 
encompassed his world — "dearest, how can I help 
you?" 

She looked up at him with eyes which horror and 
anguish seemed to have made even bluer than the deep 
azure of the Sicilian sky, which hung over the spark- 
ling world like a canopy of smalto. 

" Mark ! Mark ! " she moaned, pressing her suflFering 
hands closer to his shoulder, as though he had been her 
mother rather than a lover. " He is dying of fever 
in there, away from God's sky and sunshine, and all 
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the world's beauty which he so loved. . . ." Her 
body shook with horror. " Oh, I never thought for 
one moment that he might be amongst all these miser- 
able dregs of humanity ! " 

Mark did not attempt to comfort her. What coidd 
he say? But she felt his silent sympathy. 

"You will wait here for me?'* she asked — "just 
here, until I have said good-bye. . . Wait till I come 
to you. . . . Oh, Mark ! I shall want you ! " 

For answer he pressed her hands tightly in his. He 
knew that although it was through his efforts that the 
CapO'brigante had been brought to prison, in her heart 
she had forgiven him ; that in this hour of trial he stood 
to her as mother, sister, brother. He knew that before 
the brilliance of the day had faded he would have to 
be that fountain of human sympathy from which the 
young must drink. ... He alone would know of 
her secret 

The custodian, who was waiting for his orders, came 
towards Ceres, as she stepped back again from the sun- 
light into the dark prison-house. 

" After you have conducted me to the entrance of 
the cell you will return here," she said with grave im- 
periousness. "While I have my interview with the 
prisoner you need not be the least nervous for my 
safety, . . . When I was entirely at his mercy he 
treated me with extreme gentleness and courtesy. . . , 
He bears me no ill-will." 

" Commandi, signorina" he said ; " if you will fol- 
low me, I will take you to him." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

To enter the prison cells it was necessary to walk 
almost half round the outside of the castle. Ceres 
followed her g^ide silently. 

Surely no Easter Sunday had ever been so beautiful. 
From the high ramparts of the castle, under the shadow 
of the square Norman tower, you could see the green 
country in all its Southern richness extending for miles 
and miles, and not far off Mother Etna holding up her 
giant shoulders and white crown to the skies. 

How gay the world was with the abundance of 
spring! . . . how dimpling with sunshine and flitting 
shadows ! It was indeed the " laughing land." How 
calm and peaceful the long white convent looked, with 
its jealously guarded windows, on the opposite side of 
the straight road I How clear and smokeless this little 
medieval city of the Norman King! 

The fesia people were beginning to come out again. 
Here and there, like moths with delicately powdered 
wings, the dresses of the women flashed out in the 
white sunlight. 

Quite suddenly the guide turned sharply to his right. 
On the left there was the precipitous rock of the 
fortress, and once more they entered the castle, just 
under the square tower, which is the oldest part of the 
building. 

The noisy opening of the door had not roused the 
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prisoner, and with one quick glance into the cell to 
satisfy himself that everything was right for the 
honourable signorina's entrance the custodian bowed 
and withdrew. 

For one moment after the door had been four times 
locked from without in the old Sicilian fashion Ceres 
did not move. The straight figure on the rough 
stretcher was so still that her heart stopped beating 
with fear. Surely this was no " sweet, limb-loosening 
sleep," but the rigid calmness of death. With a little 
moan she reached the low bed and flung herself by 
his side. 

" Signor Capitano, Signor Capitano, ... I have 
come to you! I have come to you! Oh, my wild 
love, I have come ! " 

The still figure moved at the sound of her 
voice. 

" Ben trovato, signori carabinieri! " 

He said the words so clearly that Ceres was startled. 
She knew that in his delirium he was once more in the 
valley of the tombs. 

She knelt by his side, and the breath of her being, 
like the fragrance of white wind-flowers and yellow 
crocus, floated to his fevered senses. . . . She put 
her proud lips, so humble in their love, close to the 
once sensitive ear. 

"My * Well-beloved,' can you hear me? If you 
have not gone too far on the long journey, come back 
for a little time to listen to the confession of my poor 
human love!" 

Her passionate voice seemed to flush every vein in 
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his body with the nectar of life; his feeble pulse 
quickened, . . . 

He opened his wondering eyes to his Madonna Im- 
macolata ; but he did not answer her look, so full of her 
heart's moan. 

" Our Blessed Lady of Pity! " 

He breathed the words so faintly that Ceres could 
scarcely hear, then closed his eyes again. 

"No, no!" 

She raised her voice as though she was trying to 
make it pierce the distance he had travelled. Her 
strong young arms were round him ; her warm breath 
was on his cold cheeks. 

"No, no! It is not Our Blessed Lady; it is only 
your love — ^the love you caught and bound, the love 
who was your prisoner." 

" Our Blessed Lady," he said, " paid me a wonder- 
ful visit. We journeyed through a new and glorious 
country together. In my pride I thought I was glid- 
ing her, but she was leading me like a little child, . . . 
and teaching me." 

" What did she teach you, dear? " 

" She taught me love," he said — "love the destroyer, 
love that showed me fear." 

" Did my poor love so destroy you ? . . . Did my 
love teach you fear? " 

" Love," he said, looking at her with eyes that had 
no earthly seeing — " love makes strong men weak. 
Love begets temptations. Without love I was as 
strong as the wind, as free as sunshine." 

For a little time there was silence, while Ceres wept 
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for the ravages the malaria had made in so short a 
time in his magnificent physique, and as she wept there 
came back to her the words she had read so often in 
her little book, " The Plaint of Venus over the Dead 
Body of Adonis " : 

" Woe ! woe ! for Adonis he hath perished, the lovely 
Adonis! . . ." 

• ■•••• • 

"Abide with me, Adonis, hapless Adonis, abide, 
that this last time of all I may possess thee, that I may 
cast myself about thee, and lips with lips may mingle. 
. . . Awake, Adonis, for a little while, and kiss me 
yet again, the latest kiss ! 

" Nay, kiss me but a moment, but the lifetime of a 
kiss, till from thine inmost soul into my lips, into my 
heart, thy life-breath ebb, and till I drain thy sweet 
love-philtre, and drink down all thy love." 

• ••■•• • 
Ceres rose from her knees by his side. His effort to 

speak had exhausted his feeble strength. She called 
the custodian. The man came to the bars of the cell 
immediately. 

" Commandi, signorina.'' 

" The Capo is dying," she said. " You can see for 
yourself he cannot live many hours. He is uncon- 
scious now. It is shameful to leave him alone in this 
dreadful place." 

" But, signorina, he was not so sick this morning. 
... At seven o'clock he refused his food. . . . But 
that is nothing; these wild animals cannot eat in con- 
finement. It was because he was so strong that the 
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fever attacked him. ... It is alwa3rs the way. I 
will bring him some medicine which will revive 
him." 

He hurried off to his little house in the comer of the 
building, and returned in two minutes with a medicine- 
bottle and glass. 

" Give him half a glassful, signorina.'' He passed 
the bottle and glass through the bars. " It will revive 
him for a little time." 

The drug soon did its work, for the sick man's 
breathing became stronger and more even, his rigid 
limbs seemed to loosen, his face lost a little of its 
deathly pallor. 

When at last he opened his eyes Ceres saw that he 
was conscious, . . . that he had returned. 

" Has the Donna Ceres come to visit a common thief 
is prison ? " he asked, with complete consciousness of 
her presence. 

Ceres buried her head on the rough prison bed. . . . 

" Signor Capitano/' she said, " I have come to tdl 
you that I did what I could ... I have come to 
confess." 

'* The Donna Ceres need not humble herself. I am 
no judge." 

"But in justice to myself, Signor Capitano, you 
must let me confess, . . . You must try to lis- 
ten." 

*' Donna Ceres' voice will go with me on the great 
journey." 

*' My dear, dear love, do not go yet ! Stay just a 
little while I " she cried, trying to take his right hand 
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in hers, but with an effort the Capo expressed his un- 
willingness. 

The bandage was still on the stump of the first 
finger. 

" It offends Donna Ceres/' he said, as he tried to 
hide it below the heavy quilt. 

" Ah ! not now," she said. " Amor mio, not now. 
Let me hold it while I confess my poor deceit, . . . 
while you have human ears for poor human sor- 
rows. . . ." 

He was listening, but she did not speak. 

" Prego, signorina; there is not too much time. . . . 
The impenitent thief is wanted ! " 

"But the Great Judge is merciful. The 'Well- 
beloved ' is not afraid? " 

" No, no, signorina; the Capo-brigante does not fear 
justice. . . . But you have called me back. ... If 
I have been granted a reprieve I may not reach the 
High Courts." 

Her weeping shook the prison bed. 

The Capo placed his hand on her soft hair. 

" Donna Ceres must not weep for so unworthy a 
cause." 

"My * Well-beloved,' " she said, "I did what I 
could. Will you try to understand ? Will you try to 
remember, whatever happens, I did what I could? I 
lied to the judge, I lied to my father, I lied to the 
carabinieri " — ^her lips sought his cold hands — " I lied 
to you. . . ." 

" The Donna Ceres does not stoop to lies. ... An 
Englishwoman is a stranger to such things." 
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" I am only a woman," she said, " and in every 
country a woman will lie to save the man she 
loves." 

" Carina, carina! " he whispered ; " then my gentle 
Lady of Pity loved the Principe after all. I under- 
stand, signorina. Do not weep. . . . There is no 
shame in love." 

"No, no, Signor Capitano; you don't understand. 
I never loved the Prince. I lied to the carabinieri, and 
to my father, and to Mr. Sandeman, as I lied to the 
judge to-day, to try to save the man I love . . . the 
man who taught me love on that wonderful journey. 
Amico mio, don't you understand? won't you under- 
stand?" 

Her head was bowed in her hands, and the words 
were broken with weeping. 

The answer came as if from another world. 

" I understand, amor tnio — I understand." 

For a little time Ceres heard only the beating of her 
own heart. The whole world had shrunk to one nar- 
row prison cell in Dionysius' city of Ademo ; the whole 
world contained but two human beings — ^the dying 
man and herself. 

To the silence she lifted up her voice. ... 

" There can be no harm in telling him now, no dis- 
honour to my father's name. ... He will take the 
truth so far away — ^so very far. . . . Oh, I cannot 
let him go believing that his Lady of Pity is all un- 
worthy! . . ." 

She stretched out her arms, and brought her lips to 
his ear. . . . 
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" My dear wild love, it is true, quite true. Listen 
and try to understand. Love has torn off all my poor 
pride, and I am only as all other women are who love 
their lords. . . ." 

With a feeble effort the Capo interrupted her, and 
turned his face from the dear anguished eyes and from 
the pleading, ardent lips. 

He made an effort to speak. She put her ear close 
to his lips. 

"Donna Ceres has great pity," he said; . . ."it 
is not right ... it is not right. ..." A feeble 
gleam of passion lit up the fast-glazing eyes. . . . 
But by the love of the Blessed Lady, it is worth dying 
to hear. . . ." He paused to recover strength. . . . 
" If the common thief had lived Donna Ceres would 
not have spoken. Death is precious, cmima mia; death 
is more kind than love." 

"Should I have spoken?" she answered. "How 
can I tell . . . how can I tell? Is any woman's honour 
safe with so great a love in her keeping? Should I 
have confessed? should I have had the courage to keep 
silent ? " A heart's moan echoed her words. " Ah, tell 
me, dear, dear love, tell me who is the ' Well-beloved ' 
when he is gone; may I mourn the memory of an 
honourable name . . .? Tell me that in your heart 
there is no shame for the deeds you have committed ; 
tell me that it was for the sake of right, and in the 
cause of suffering humanity, that you became an out- 
law, a member of the . . ." 

She stopped abruptly, for with an effort the Capo- 
brigante threw back his head and raised his tyts, until 
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only the whites of them showed* It was the ancient 
and final "No!" 

" Oh, Signor Capitano, Signor Capitano, don't say 
*NoI' Is there to be no light in my darkness? 
Does my love deserve no trust? No return? Oh, for 
my heart's comfort, tell me that whatever the world 
may think, the woman who has suffered for your sake, 
the woman who loves you, can mourn her dead without 
shame?" 

" The Donna Ceres has made my poor prison a 
paradise — ^a paradise so dear that I would hold back 
from the great journey ... for love makes cowards 
of us, sposa tnia. ... It was love that taught me fear. 
My confession would make but a poor return for the 
gift my lady has given me." 

As his eyes wanderingly sought the blue ones, so 
eagerly watchful of each little triumph of dear human- 
ity over fast-encroaching death, his head fell forward 
in Ceres' arms. . . . He tried to speak . . . but his 
words were for no earthly ears. His head was gently 
raised, and with human lips pressed close to his. Death 
was once more defied. 

For one eternal moment love held him back. 

The faintest rising and falling of the quilt was the 
only token that there was still in the death-like figiu-e 
a little pulse of life. 

Then her lips left his ; they were so cold. She was 
not kissing the dear enchanted lips of the *' Well-be- 
loved," but a thing forsaken of its soul, a thing which 
belonged to death. She could bear their mocking chill 
no longer, even if by so doing she could keep alive 
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that feeble rising and sinking which told her that in the 
CapO'brigante there was still one little thread un- 
snapped which linked him to Earth . . . but all that 
was dear and human of him had left her ... left ere 
she came to him ... for hardly had his hold on life 
been strong enough for her poor confession to call 
forth in his dear eyes the old " lightning of desire." 

By his side she prayed. 

" Whatever gods there be, lend me your ears, and 
let this mortal whom I love, and whom, also loving, 
you have claimed so young, give me some slight sign, 
some precious token, that my love for him need suffer 
no shame ! " 

As if in direct answer to her prayer the dying man 
spoke. Before a light goes out it gives a parting 
gleam. . . . 

" Almost anything were possible to an idealist. Did 
Donna Ceres' own lips not confess it? " 

" Dear, dear love," she said, " so far away, did you 
hear my prayer? Will you bring your ears back to 
mere human things ? Will you answer my last plead- 
ing? Has Death come, not as the great destroyer, 
not as the great avenger, but as the ambassador from 
the supreme court, where my ' Well-beloved ' will be 
proved * Not guilty'? . . ." 

She listened and watched with jealous ears and eyes. 
Was the little struggle an attempt to speak, or was it 
only the spirit freeing itself from matter? .... Is 
the last word of the dying always unspoken? 

The beautiful head, so calm in the settled dignity of 
death, jerked quickly backwards; the eyes were up- 
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turned Was it the old Greek "No"? Had he 
answered her? 
Was there no shame? 

Mark, watching for Ceres on the rampart of King 
Roger's keep, saw her approaching, " bowed with that 
grief that love makes full of grace." 

When she reached him they turned in silence and 
followed the narrow path round the castle, down the 
little flight of steps which led to the busy square, along 
the white road, made dusty with the hurrying feet of 
the holiday-makers hastening to catch the evening 
train. Together they were to travel across brooding 
Etna to Misterbianco's convent walls. 



THE END 
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